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“‘My Parker is dependable” 


“Dependable” is the highest praise 
possible to bestow on an article of 
common service. The Parker earns 
the term every day in the year by its 
uncommon service. Writes instantly 


at all times. 


The Parker has proved itself—over 
7,000,000 have been sold. 
ready and clean—never smearing the 


Always 


fingers and soiling papers. The 
Parker Lucky Curve lountain Pen is 
daily smoothing the day’s work for 


men of affairs. 


PARSER 


(SAFETY-SEALED ) 
Fountain Pens 


The Parker Self-filling device is simple and 








effective, placed in the end of the barrel— 
out of the way so as to avoid cramping the 
hand in action. Other exclusive Parker 
features, too, contribute their share in the 


dependability of the Parker. 
Sold by 20,000 Dealers 


The Parker Pen Company 


Rotarian GEO. S. PARKER, President 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York Chicago San Francisco Spokane 
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Rotary and Its Magazine 


Tue RoTARIAN is publisht by the Board of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs, on the first day of each month. Tae 
RorARIAN was entered as second class matter December 16, 1918, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 1879. 

Chesley R. Perry, 
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Frank R. Jennings, 
Advertising Manager 


910 South Michigan Avenue,.Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Eastern Advertising Representative: W. W. Constantine, 31 E. 17th 
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Second: To co-ordinate, standardize and generally direct the work 
and activities, other than local activities, of all affiliated Rotary Clubs. 

Third: To encourage and foster, thru its own activities and thru the 
medium of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 

(a) High ethical standards in business and professions. 

(b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

(c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, commercial, 
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(e) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a means 
of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of Rotarians. 

(f) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and the dignifying of the occupation of each Rotarian as 
affording him an opportunity to serve society. 

oY Fourth: To create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or other 
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Each one of this dozen of happy girls has been with the 
Kresge Baltimore Store from five to eleven years 


These five smiling workers of the Newark, N. J., Store 
have been there forty-five years—that is, they average nine 











years each 





Half of the sales force of the Kresge Store at St. Cloud, 
Minn., have been loyal workers there since the store was 
established 


Saleswomen Who Enjoy Their Work 


Kresge standards demand contented em- 
ployees. This contentment insures pleasing 
relations for all concerned. 


Girls’ organizations, club rooms, athletic 
teams and educational work develop the men- 
tal and bodily health of Kresge saleswomen. 
They help to build a reliable, satisfied sales 
organization. 


z R 
5*- IO*- 15f 
Red Front 


The pictures shown here are representative 
groups. In every store there are many sales- 
women who have been with the Company 
practically their entire business careers. 


The Company values highly the fine loyalty 
of its sales people, a loyalty which is reflected 
in the atmosphere and service of Kresge 
Stores. 
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that most of us are inclined to look upon 
the boy as a problem and to dissect him as we 
would a frog or other animals that we study in 
our biology classes. A boy is no problem to 
anyone except an old maid, or himself. 

And he is a problem to himself, I’ll admit. He 
will do things that he cannot give a reason for, 
the minute that he has done them. But as far as 
that is concerned, most of us do things on im- 
pulse, that we cannot always explain. But we 
must quit studying the boy as an abstract propo- 
sition and try to get the boy point of view and 
then we will have a better chance to understand 
him. 

I look back on my own life and realize that 
I was continually misunderstood and as a con- 
sequence I had a rather miserable time of it. 
And as I look back and realize what an influence 
some of the outstanding things had in shaping 
my ambitions and ideals I am anxious to throw 
such constructive influences into the lives of 
the boys and girls that I come in contact with 
that they may in later years be able to say “I 
am glad that Mr. Levit came into my life.” 

Let me mention a few incidents by way of 
illustration. 


When I was a mere lad, a big event took 
place, the World’s Fair in Chicago, which, by 
the way was my home town at that time, was 
about to open. My father, along with thousands 
of other men expected, to clean up a fortune in 
the summer by the manufacture 
and sale of soft drinks. He 
mortgaged everything we pos- 
sessed and bought a lot of equip- 
ment and then started in to get 
rich. But with thousands of 
others he was disappointed. The 
Fair as a money maker was a 
fizzle. When it was closed my 
father was a bankrupt. Every- 
thing he owned in the world ex- 
cept the furniture in the home 
Was taken to satisfy the cred- 
itors. 

Then came the panic of 1894. 
And the railroad strikes. And 
times were dreadfully hard. And 
to cap it all my father was taken 
sick with typhoid and malaria 
fever. He hovered between life 
and death for weeks. In the 
meantime there were six chil- 
dren in the home for mother 
to provide for. And there was 
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“BOYS” 


no money. And the grocer had to cut off our 
credit as times were so hard. 

And father got worse and worse. I do not 
doubt that he wisht many a time that he could 
die. And I am sure that mother was in despair 
and did not know which way to turn. 

And the day came when there was nothing in 
the house to eat, not even a crust. And there 
were six hungry children who could not under- 
stand, but kept asking mother when there would 
be something to eat. And in fancy I can see 
mother turn away without being able to answer, 
and hear my poor old sick father groan in the 
misery of it all. 

And just when it all seemed darkest and I am 
sure mother was in absolute despair, a wagon 
backt up to the door. I suppose that mother, 
when she answered the knock at the door thought 
that the crowning misfortune was about to take 
place, that they had come to take the rest of 
the furniture. 

But no, it was a wholesale grocer’s wagon, And 
upon being assured that we were the right family, 
the driver began to unload the boxes and pack- 
ages. Everything that a hungry family could 


want was in that load. And I can still see my 
mother standing and wiping her eyes as she 
looked at the men unloading the wagon. I can 
still see her hand steal to the hem of her apron 
and she used it to dry her tears. 
anything to cry about at the time: 

When the wagon was unloaded, the driver 


I didn’t see 





“And I would lie upon the grass with those delicious fear-chills playing tag up 


and down my spine.” 
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By Maurice E. Levit, Superintendent, Fifth Street Temple Social Settlement of Philadelphia, Pa. 


handed mother a letter and then drove away. 
And when the letter was opened a ten dollar 
gold piece dropt out and a note. And here is 
what the note said: 


“When you get on your feet and are able to 
repay this loan, and you see some one else in 
need, remember this and do likewise toward 
them.” 

Well mother got us something to eat and then 
she did what seemed to us children to be a queer 
thing. For instead of sitting down and eating 
she threw herself on the bed beside father and 
their tears mingled. 


A Boy’s Dream 


The impression I received that day has stayed 
with me thru the years and I dreamed a dream. 
And here it is: When I grow up and get rich 
(I never had a doubt but that I should be rich 
some day), J will try to find sick and unfor- 
tunate families that have a lot of hungry children 
and I will get a lot of good things to eat and 
I will drive up to their house and I will unload 
the load and I will drive away without telling 
them who I am. 

About this time I startel selling papers on the 
street. It was not long before I was as apt as the 
average newsbody. We were in an age bofore 
the boys had stands on the corners. We were 
compelled to jump the old style cable cars, and, 
keeping one eye peeled for the conductor, sell as 
many as possible before we jumpt off, about two 
inches in advance of the con- 
ductor’s foot. And then we 
would stand on the corner with 
our fingers to our noses, wiggle 
them at the conductor to show 
our contempt. 

All in all it was a great life, 
and while I learned many things 
that I should never have known, 
yet I feel that the experiences I 
had as a newsboy were good for 
me in after life. One thing I did 
learn was that I could read a 
man’s character pretty well. And 
in after life the ability to read 
a man has stood me in good stead. 

One of the big events of my 
life at that period was the an- 
nual Thanksgiving dinner given 
by Ike Wolf (a clothing store 
proprietor), to the mnewsboys. 
Mr. Wolf had come up from 
the news boy ranks himself and 
was always doing something for 
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the boys. At Thanksgiving time, he would 
empty the first floor of his big store and 
arrange it into a banquet room. Three or four 
days before THE pAy he would display in the 
windows barrels and barrels of turkeys and cran- 
berries and pies and cakes and candy and celery 
and all the other goodies that go to make a 
Thanksgiving dinner the one big event in the 
year to boys. And we had the rare pleasure of 
being able to stand by the window with our noses 
prest flat against the window glass and for hours 
at a time enjoy in anticipation the big treat that 
was in store for us. 


The Big Thanksgiving Feast 


And at last the big day would arrive. And 
so would about three thousand news kids. The 
police would line us all up and then let in groups 
of about 500 at a time. We were sure that no 
mortal person could take as long to eat their fill 
as the boys that got in before us. But we always 
stuck it out and at last the line would move up so 
that we who were next could look thru the 
windows at the lucky boys that were at the 
tables. And the kids that were eating would 
wave a “drum stick” at us and torment us. 

But even a boy has a limit to what he can 
hold and at last the tables would be made ready 
and the police would let us in. And my, what a 
rush there was for seats. And then would come 
the order of the day. Simply this: Mr. Wolf 
would say: 

“Eat till you bust, kids.” 

And he would give orders that no plate should 
ever get empty. 

And we ate, and ate, and ate till it was an 
impossibility to cram another bite into our 
mouths. And then we would stuff an apple and 
an orange into our pocket and make way for 
the next bunch. 

And all the time we were eating there would 
be a band playing and Ike Wolf would be walk- 
ing about the table and pinching our ears or 
slapping us on the shoulder and asking us if 
we were having a good time. 


He Has Another Dream 


And I dreamed another dream. When I grow 
up and get rich I will get a great dinner up at 
Thanksgiving time and I will invite all the poor 
people that I can find,. especially all the news 
kids, and I will make them eat until they can 
eat no more. 

About this time I began to get a bad name 
among the police. And they wanted to send me 
to the reform school or induce my father to 
put me in the Navy. And I really thought that 
I must be a bad boy because nearly every one 
said so. : 

But listen to what caused my badness, and of 
what my badness consisted. 

At that time we were living near the stock 
yards in Chicago. There were no trees and 
no green grass anywhere about. And oh, how 
hungry I would get to see the green grass and 
trees. And every spring, about May or June, 
when the warm days were on, it seemed as if I 
could not stand it. 

I remember to this day how I used to struggle 
against the impulse to start out and run, and 
run until I could get to the country where the 
grass was green and the butterflies were flittering 
about in the sunshine, and where we could smell 
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the sweet perfume of flowers. Remember, all I 
saw was the smoke and dirt of the packing house 
district, and the smell of the fertilizer plants 
and the slaughter houses on a warm day was 
almost overpowering. 

And I would fight on and on, but it was al- 
ways a losing fight. My teacher would tell me 
what a lazy boy I was and how I should come 
to some bad end, and would send a note home 
by a teacher’s pet (oh, how I used to hate them), 
telling my parents that they must do something 
about me as I was not trying. Not trying! Why, 
I was fighting such a battle as only one who has 
gone thru with it can even understand. Not try- 
ing! I was struggling to keep from throwing 
my books thru the window and following then 
and run and run and run. 


A Losing Fight 


But no use. I always lost the fight and at 
last would quit trying and I would run away. 


I always headed for the same place. Some 
years before my father had taken us to a picnic 
on the Des Plaines River. It was a public picnic 
grove and as I look back and remember it now 
I think it was just an average grove of its kind. 
But to me in those days it was the grandest and 
most wonderful place in the world. 


For didn’t the grass grow there? And we 
could walk upon it or lie upon it without being 
chased by the police. And the birds would sing 
in the trees and the bees would hum thru the 
air and it was so quiet and peaceful that I used 
to want to cry. 

Now, remember, this grove was twenty miles 
from where I lived and I had no money. And 
I always ate the bread that I would take from 
home before I was fairly started. And I would 
walk every step of the way, always on the alert 
for the police. At last I would get to the grove. 
I always went to the same corner of the grove 
to stay. 


As I always landed there at sunset it would 
not be long before the darkness would blot out 
the trees and then I would begin to imagine 
dreadful things. How could I know but that 
there were wild animals stalking thru the timber? 
How did I know but that there were robbers and 
bandits hiding behind the trees and even then 
were plotting to take my life. And I would 
lie upon the grass with those delicious fear chills 
playing tag up and down my spine until I would 
drop off to sleep. 

And just as likely as not, sometime during 
the night a little garter snake would crawl across 
my hand, or worse yet, across my face. And 
I would jump up in terror and wish I were at 
home. 

But at last the awful night would pass and the 
sun would kiss me awake. And the birds would 
sing for me and the trees would look so beau- 
tiful that I could almost imagine I was in heaven. 
Of course, I was hungry. But what mattered 
that. Here were trees and grass and flowers 
and butterflies. And the air tasted so sweet 
and smelled like perfume. Here was no noise 
and smoke from a thousand stacks. Here were 
no foul odors. All was at peace. And I was 
us would have to stand in line for hours. And 
happy—a little lonesome, perhaps. 


A Third Dream 


And all the blessed livelong day I would lie 
in the grass and dream and dream and dream. 
And it was this: When I grow up and get rich 
I will take all the little fellows that live in the 
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downtown parts of the city and I will bring them 
out to the country and let them siay gs 
as they wish and I will give them all king; of 
good things to eat. 

Just what they would get to eat depend 
upon how hungry I was at the time I was dream. 
ing. And then after maybe two or three day, 
of fasting I would be driven to the city again, 


The farmers would always run a boy off jf 
they came begging. I presume, in justice 
them, it ought to be said that they were probably 
tormented to death by boys stealing and begging 
I remember one time that I stopt to pick a 
ear of corn that grew by the fence and a farme 
with a pitchfork chased me a mile or so. Ate 
that I left them severely alone. 


And then about the time I reached the city 
limits some burly police would stop me and as 
my name. They had been instructed to look 
out for me and when I told them my name they 
would send for the patrol and send me down 
town to the central police station. And the 
police would send for my father and try t 
get his consent to send me to the reform school, 
And I suppose that I would have gone if my 
mother had not begged so hard for me. [ half. 
way believe that she sensed the hunger for the 
open in my soul. 

One thing I remember quite well. When the 
police or .my father askt why I ran away, | 
could not, for the life of me, explain it to them 
And then as I stood dumb before them the 
police would call me a “bull-headed kid,” and say 
that if my father would let them they would 
make me talk. I was not obstinate, but I just 
could not express in words the hunger I felt 
in my soul. 

So when I see a boy nowadays standing dumb 
before the questioning of a judge or a policeman 
I always feel sorry for him. 


Working Out His Dreams 


Well, the years sped along, and I grew to 
manhood. I was as the average man that had but 
very little of the better influences come into bis 
life. I was married, and God sent us a fine family 
of little ones. When I was about thirty years old 
I first came in touch with the Gospel and was 
converted. And then I was filled with a desire 
to serve God. The Methodist church sent me 
out into Iowa to preach, and after a few years 
I was called to Sioux City. 

I had hardly gotten started when it dawned 
upon me that here was the place to work out 
the dreams of my boyhood days. My first move 
was to see if a Thanksgiving Dinner was possible. 
I canvassed the merchants of the city and soot 
saw that ample supplies were to be had for the 
asking. I sent out invitations for all who wer 
in that district to be my guests at a dinner. 
And they came, by the hundreds. And whet 
they were all seated I gave the rules for the 
dinner: They were all to eat until they cow? 
eat no more. And they were all obedient to the 
rules of the day. 

And while they were all eating I would wali 
among them, pinching this boy upon the cheek 
and slapping that one upon the shoulder. An 
all the time I had the impression that it W% 
Ike Wolf who was walking about doing thes 
things and that I was still a little ne sboy 
standing at his side. And all the day long I 
would be in a sort of a happy daze and at nigh! 
when all were gone I would drop on my knees 
and thank my God that one of my dreams hi 
come true. 
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As the days went on in Sioux City I had the 
of seeing another of my dreams come 


such a friend to us at all times. He has taken 
us from the innermost parts of the earth to the 
moon and he always gets us safely home again. 
And as the boys sat breathless, listening to the 
tales of adventure, I could, in fancy, see on 
the outside of the circle, just where the shadow 





* - all about me on every side I saw want 
and poverty. I used to take a bundle of clothing 
or a loi of provisions and visit the needy. And 
when | would hand the relief to the mothers 
they would often reach for the 
hem of their aprons. And the 


years would slip away and 1 
would see my old mother stand- 
re, apron to her eyes and 
an open letter in her hand. And 
the letter would say: 

“When you are on your feet 
and see some other person in 
need, remember this and do like- 
wise toward them.” 

And the Third Dream 

Comes True 

And then a dear, good hearted 
man made another dream come 
true. He made it possible for 
me to have a camp house, just 
the kind as I had always 
dreamed of, on the shore of 
Crystal Lake—a great roomy, 
comfortable house where I could 
take out twenty-five boys or 
girls at a time. And all the day 
we would play thru the woods, 
and at meal time we would have 
the finest kind of meals, just as 
I had dreamed of having. 

And after the darkness had 
set in and the howl of the coyote could be heard 
in the distance we would build a great bonfire. 
We would gather the wood during our hikes thru 
the day, and then when the fire was burning well 
we would gather about and I would tell them 
stories. The big bull frogs that kept house under 
our boat landing used to sing to us and screech 
owl used to scare us half to death with its un- 
earthly screech. 

And the stories! You know the kind. In- 
dians, and adventure, and magic. It was about 
the camp fire that we first got acquainted with 

Johnnie and the magic feather that has been 


ing tl 





“Everything that a hungry family could want was in that load” 


from the firelight began, a little eager-eyed, soul- 
hungry runaway lad. 

And as I looked the years slipt away and that 
lad became me. And as the story would draw 
to a close and the boys would arise, preparatory 
to going to their bunks, I would come to myself 
with a start. And at night when all the little 
lads were safely asleep I would drop on my 
knees and thank my God that another dream 
had been permitted to come true. 


Soul Hungry—Not Bad 
And, when I walk up and down the streets 


of the crowded city and see the throngs of boys 
and girls, it seems to me that I am looking 
out across a great sea and that reaching out 
of the waters I can see multitudes of little arms 
and the little hands are waving a signal for me 
to reach out and help them up and out. 

And when I hear about some 
bad, bad boy who they say, 
ought to be in the reform school, 
I wonder if maybe he isn’t soul- 
starved for the things that to 
him at least are the only things 
worth while. 

ENOUGH TO EAT. PURE AIR 
TO BREATHE. OPEN PLACES TO 
PLAY. AND SOME ONE TO UNDER- 
STAND HIM. 

Note—Maurice E. Levit is 
superintendent of Fifth Street 
Temple, in Philadelphia, Pa., a 
social settlement enterprise con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Methodist church on non-sec- 
tarian lines. Prior to going to 
Philadelphia, Mr. Levit was lo- 
cated in Sioux City, Iowa, for 
eight years. In Sioux City he 
built up the Wall Street Mission 
& Social Settlement, with which 
some of the Sioux City Rotarians 
were identified. His work in 





Sioux City was universally com- 
mended and the institution which 
he fathered is considered today 
among the very best of its kind; he had the 
support of business men generally, regardless 
of denomination or church affiliation, and his 
work appealed to all classes. A Sioux City 
Rotarian says that he was “easily the most 
valuable citizen in Sioux City during the period 
of his work here.” As a recognition of his com- 
munity service and out of a wholesome personal 
regard for him, the Sioux City Rotary Club es- 
tablisht a precedent, just prior to his departure 
for Philadelphia, by unanimously electing him an 
honorary member, by secret ballot. 


The Making of a Friend 


E nodded as we passed each day 
And smiled and went along our way; 
I knew his name, and he knew mine, 
But neither of us made a sign 
That we possessed a common tie; 
We barely spoke as we passed by. 


How fine he was I never guessed. 

The splendid soul within his breast 
I never saw. From me was hid 

The manly kindly deeds he did. 
His gentle ways I didn’t know 

Or I’d have claimed him long ago. 
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By Edgar A. Guest, Detroit Rotarian 


The bud but very little shows 
To tell the beauty of the rose, 
And him we greet in passing by 
With scarce a nod, the day we sigh 
May blossom as the storms descend 
With all the beauty of a friend. 
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Then trouble came to me one day 
And he was first to come and say 
The cheering words I longed to hear. 
He offered help, and standing near 
I felt our lives in sorrow blend, 
My neighbor had become my friend. 


How many smiles from day to day 
I’ve missed along my narrow way; 

How many kindly words I’ve lost, 
What joy has my indifference cost! 

This glorious friend that now I know, 
Would have been friendly years ago. 
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A Sail at Atlantic City 


I saw an advertisement the other day which 
stated that sailing yachts go out every day.” 

“I’m game. It suits me to a T. In fact you 
couldn’t propose anything which would suit me 
better. I’m crazy abouts boats, you know, and 
the ocean always attracts me. Let’s hurry up 
and get into our clothes and tackle that breakfast 
bill of fare.” 

“They sure serve the dandy food here. These 
hotels at Atlantic City beat anything I’ve ever 
run up against. And by the time you have 
walked up and down that Broadwalk you have 
a man-sized appetite. My waitress knows me 
now and brings me everything on the bill of fare 
but the name at the top and date.” 

“Well, I feel better. How about you? Weren’t 
those ham and eggs delicious? And those rolls! 
As crisp as could be desired on the outside, and 
yet deliciously soft on the inside. And that coffee 
was fit for the gods.” 

“The advertisement said ‘Take a trolley marked 
INLET and get off at the end of the line.’ That’s 
simple enough. All we have to do is get on the 
car and wait until they throw us off. Here’s 
one now.” 

“Guess these are the boats, drawn up at the 
dock. Let’s look them all over before we de- 
cide on one.” 

“Aren’t they the beauties! They’re fitted out 
like private yachts. Every one of them has 
nice, warm robes in case it gets cool toward 
evening. And the upholstery is equal to that 
of any Pullman car.” 


ed | T’S some day, Harry. How about a sail? 

















Waiting for Passengers 











“Harry, I don’t know how we are going tc 
decide here. As far as I can see one boat is 
as good as another. Altho they vary in size, 
I can see that the small boat has some advan- 
tages over the larger one, and, on the other 
hand, the larger boat has some advantages over 
the smaller one. I guess the only way to de- 
cide the thing is to toss up a coin. Here goes. 
Heads it’s the large boat, and tails it’s the 
small one.” 

“That’s a great stunt—having a motor in a 
sail boat. Instead of being obliged to tack out 
of this narrow Inlet, did you notice that the 
captain started his motor just as soon as he 
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Like the One You Can Have During 
the Rotary Convention in June 



































On the Bounding Billows 














was ready to pull out? And here we are, slipping 
along at a lively clip, irrespective of the wind. 
Isn’t it great?” 

“What’s that big building over there on the 
right? The sign on the roof says ‘Curtiss Fly- 
ing Station.’ Oh, I know, that’s where they 
take you up in an airplane. That certainly must 
be great sport.” 

“Look over there on the left. See the waves 
breaking over the bar. And the sunlight on the 
spray! Could anything be more beautiful? At- 
lantic City is the yachtsman’s paradise.” 

“Notice how the Boardwalk makes a sharp turn 
to the right, here. And then it runs as straight 
as an arrow as far as we can see. I read in 
the paper the other day that the Boardwalk is 
over seven miles long, and that it extends to 
Longport, at the other end of Absecon Island. 
Some walk, that!” 

“T have seen pictures of New York’s skyline, 
and heard people praise it. Say, Atlantic City 

















All Aboard for a Sail 
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has it beaten to a standstill. Just look at tha 
for a picture. Could any composition be mop 
ideal? The long piers jutting out from the Board. 
walk, the beach dotted with happy bathers 
the Boardwalk with its throngs, the magnificent 
hotels. And behind it all a beautiful blue sky 
flecked with clouds. In my opinion nothing 
could be more beautiful.” 

“See how this boat takes the waves. She rides 
them like a cork. I noticed when I first saw 
these boats that everyone of them is good and 
beamy. And in talking with one of the captains 
he said that practically every boat in service a 
the Inlet was made especially for this work. 
He said that the comfort of the passengers was 
the one thing above all others which was con. 
sidered in their design and construction.” 

“Say, Captain, why do you keep your motor 
going now? I can easily understand how you 
kept it going coming out of the Inlet, but | 
notice that it is still going slowly. And yet 
you have full sail on. Ill acknowledge I can't 
hear the motor or feel it, but by looking down 
into the boat I can see that the motor is re- 
volving. 

“Oh, that’s the scheme, is it? In other words, 
with the motor going you can go in any direction 
you chose, and use the sails to help you along 
and at the same time steady the boat. Well, 
that certainly is a great idea. I wondered why 
the boat was so steady, and rocked so little. And 
yet there is quite a sea running. I can easily 
understand that if you got in the trough of the 
sea with nothing but a sail there would be quite 














A Close-Up of the Boats 











— 


a little motion, and some people would object to 
it. By keeping your motor going you can g0 
across the seas, and by keeping your sail up you 
get the steadying effect of the sail. That is 
certainly a great idea.” 

“Is that a bell buoy, Captain? I thought ! 
heard it. How far is that from shore? Five 
miles? You don’t mean to say that we have 
come that far already, and that we are five miles 
from the Boardwalk? It certainly doesn’t look 
it. What wonderfully clear air you have here. 
Why, to me, the hotels and Boardwalk do not 
look over a mile away.” 

“This sure is the life. Every time I come 0 
Atlantic City hereafter, it’s a sail from the 
Inlet for me.” 
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*RE, brothers, weld we tonight 
H At the forge of the smithy of Time 
Link the fifteenth, shapely, bright, 
Of the chain of the years 
With their hopes and their fears, 
Their smiles and their tears, 
Running back to the moment sublime 
In the City of Winds, when appears 
Tiny the seed of a thought 
Destined to grow and expand 
Afar over ocean and 
Where’er man hath wrought,— 
Idea of friendship and gain 
Discovered in service, with bane 
Of the narrow and selfish forgot. 
II 
Gathered together those four 
Simple of purpose and view, 
Guessing not what stretched before 
In the tide of advance 
With its change and its chance 
And its maze and its dance 
Of events, and so seeking no more 





By Willian Bardp Alexander 


Than fraternal good-will and the glance 
ea: through conscienceless greed 
f profiting mrost serving best 

Of finding a joy and a zest 

Whatever life ask, 
Through putting the whole of the man, 
Into the vision, the plan, 
Not seeking some easier task. 


III 


Therefore, because they kept whole 
That which had sprung as a Thought 
Out of the depths of a soul 
In a moment of fire 
Such as burn and inspire 
And lift high and still higher, 
And strove not nor selfishly sought 
On their vision resplendent a spire 
Of a fabric of fame and of power, 
From far and from near men arose 
And joined them with gladness to 
those 
Who called ROTARY forth, 
In humble and tentative mood 


Rotary Anniversary Ode 


To find by slow process. the good 
It enfolded, and all of its worth. 


IV 


Thus in the brief-measured space 
Of fifteen short years, see the WHEEL 
Grown by soul-magic apace 
To a dozen, a score, 
Then a hundred and more, 
Then a thousand by four 
And by forty times swelled, till we feel 
Rising the surge of the shore 
Of a company vast, living, real, 
From men of each kindred and race 
Striving to work in their place 
With ROTARY zeal 
For a world of goodwill and of peace 
For resistless and boundless increase 
Of our brother man’s weal. 


—Written by Rotarian Prof. W. H. Alexander 
of Alberta 


niversity for the Fifteenth Anni- 


versary week celebration of the Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Rotary Club. 


All-Rotary Week 


ee LL Rotary Week will mark the greatest 
stride forward in the history of Rotary.” 


“That the public has a better understanding of 
Rotary is beyond question.” 


“We are glad International Rotary has under- 
taken this publicity campaign. Rotary has noth- 
ing to lose and everything to gain by the public 
knowing all about it.” 


Such are the comments being received from 
many sources on the All-Rotary Week celebra- 
tion of Rotary’s Fifteenth Anniversary and the 
first effort on the part of Rotary to acquaint the 
public with its ideals. 


Thru an intensive publicity and educational 
campaign the public has gained a clearer con- 
ception of the meaning and purpose of Rotary. 


Rotarians, themselves, now have a better ap- 
preciation of the breadth and scope of Rotary. 
No Rotarian could have taken part in the in- 
spiring “anniversary meeting” of his club with- 
out having a new idea of the world-wide influ- 
ence of Rotary. 


The Press Responds 


More than forty thousand column inches of 

newspaper advertising, newspaper stories and ar- 
ticles, editorials, and cartoons have been re- 
ceived at Headquarters. 
_ In addition to the page advertisements tell- 
ing the story of Rotary, window displays were 
used as well as posters and stickers in order to 
tell the story and create interest. 

The newspaper publicity received equals more 
than four times the amount of newspaper pub- 
licity received in a recent national campaign 
conducted in the United States by a large wel- 
fare organization in co-operation with the United 
States government. 

More than twenty newspapers issued special 
Rotary editions of from eight to thirty-two pages 
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By Emerson Gause 


Department of Publicity and Education 
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in which their columns were given over exclu- 
sively to Rotary’s Anniversary celebration. 


Rotary Church Services 


Religious services were held in the churches 
on Sunday, February 22, where “Rotary Sermons” 
were preached. “Service” or “He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best” was generally chosen as the 
text. In many instances members of the Rotary 
Clubs and their families and friends were in- 
vited as guests of the church with sections re- 
served for them. Special singing, instrumental 
music by Rotarians or members of their families, 
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and responsive readings of the eleven articles 
of the Rotary Code of Ethics, were some of the 
special features. Thru these services the church- 
going public has a better understanding of Ro- 
tary and a more cordial relationship has been 
formed between the clubs and the religious or- 
ganizations. Rotary has also set a good example 
—Go to Church. 


Rotary Anniversary Meetings 


Inspiring Anniversary meetings were held by 
practically every Rotary Club in the United States 
and Canada. Through the medium of special 
addresses, stunts, and singing, emphasis was given 
to the origin of Rotary and its growth during 
the past fifteen years and Rotary members were 
made more familiar with the present scope of 
the work of the International Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs. 


A large number of clubs, with meeting dates 
on days other than Monday of Rotary Week, 
changed their meetings to Monday noon or Mon- 
day evening, February 23, the Fifteenth Anni- 
versary of the birth of Rotary and the found- 
ing of the first club in Chicago. 


At Chicago—the shrine of Rotary—a wonder- 
fully inspiring meeting was held with Paul P. 
Harris, the founder of Rotary, acting as presiding 
officer and J. R. Perkins, one of the authors of 
the Rotary Code of Ethics, as the principal 
speaker. Twelve of the fourteen past presidents 
of the club were seated at the speakers’ table. 
Messages were read from the two past presi- 
dents who were unable to be present. 


Several clubs chose as their goals an Anni- 
versary meeting at which they would have a one 
hundred per cent attendance. This feat is al- 
most next to impossble especially in the clubs 
with the larger memberships. However, Rotary 
clubs have set a new pace for business organiza- 
tions with their hundred per cent meetings. Usu- 
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ally, prior to these hundred per cent meetings 
every member is required to take an oath that 
he will be present. Otherwise, he will suffer 
dire penalties. Strange to say the first Rotary 
Club to report a hundred per cent meeting for 
“All Rotary Week” reported that it had been 
accomplisht without any previous announce- 
ment or effort. Beaumont, Texas, is the club— 
and, they have 138 members down there. Some 
record! 
Several clubs acted as hosts to near- 


Thus the wonderful story of Rotary was told 
in the schools and in the churches, in Rotary 
Club meetings, in the newspapers, and by means 
of window displays. 

The success of “All Rotary Week” is due en- 
tirely to the local committees and other officials 
who had charge of the preparations in each club. 
The idea appealed to them and they went enthusi- 
astically to work. 






Peoria Journal 


The Journal congratulates the Peoria Roja. 
ians, and Rotarians everywhere, upon fifteen 
years of successful and result-making history ag 
an organization. May the good work of Rot, 
go on and on! 7 


The Dallas Times-Herald 


This is Rotary Week. The Times- -Heralg 
hopes that Rotarians everywhere will profit by 
their week. They deserve success. 


We have to look no further thay 








by clubs. In some instances these ! 
clubs invited as their guests new clubs 





which had just been organized so that | 


the new members would get at first 
hand an insight as to how Rotary meet- 
ings are conducted by the older clubs. 

Closer co-operation between the 
farmers and the townspeople has beer 
brought about in several communities 
through the Rotary Clubs, inviting the 
farmers as guests at their meetings 
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asset that any city should cherish, 
Be of their objects is set forth 
the active interest of every 
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STO S MICH! CAN AVE Citic AGO 


Soteian in the civic, commercial, 
social and moral welfare of his 
community. Judged even by this 
high standard, our own Rotarian; 
and doubtless Rotarians else. 
where, have abundantly justified 
their existence. 


during Anniversary Week. 
As a result of inspiring programs 
several Rotary Clubs have gone on rec- 


tN CELEBRATION ANNIVERSARY WEEK WE ACCOMPLISHED ONE HUNSRED PERCENT 
ATTENDANCE RECORD WITHOUT PRIOR ANNOUNCEMENT OR EFFORT STOP we BEL Eve 
TRAT ACHIEVEMENT WITHOUT PARALLEL iW ROTARY CLUBS IN CLASS 6 


The Montgomery Advertiser 


There is today no city of any 
consequence in America but what 





ord to make the “Anniversary Meet- 
ing, an annual affair of jollification for 
future birthdays in the growing family 
of Rotary. 

Rotary ia the Schools 


Rotary was taken into the schools. 
Meetings of students were arranged 





JC WILSON 


PREST ROTARY CL.Ub OF BEAUMONT 
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has its Rotary Club. The ideals 
behind fill a distinct need in life 
in America and that is why it is 
alive and growing stronger. 
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thru school officials. 

High-school boys were made acquainted with 
the objects of Rotary, its principles, its origin 
and growth. Fair play in school work and in 
athletics and diligence in home duties were all 
emphasized as the only true foundations for 
good citizenship. 

Music and stunts by the boys as well as the 
Rotarians increased the feeling of goodfellow- 
ship. Meetings such as these cannot help but 
be an inspiration to boys to make good. 

Several Rotary Clubs have reported that these 
special school meetings will be followed up by 
“teachers’ luncheons” or a Rotary Club meeting 
to which all the school teachers will be invited 
as guests of the club and a special program ar- 
ranged which will be interesting and valuable to 
these guardians of a nation’s greatest asset—its 
boys and girls. 


A FEW EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


‘T HE following is a brief extract from a col- 
umn-and-a-half editorial appearing in The 
Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch. 

No community in the world has a Rotary Club 
that is not benefited thereby. Rotary is a leaven 
in any community and the Rotary spirit is a 
leaven in any man’s heart that will make him a 
better man. 


The Twin City Sentinel of Winston-Salem 
(N. C. 


This is the birthday of Rotary. On this Fif- 
teenth Anniversary of its birth, it faces the future 
with the assurance of great things ahead, it is 
happy in the loyal support of thousands of mem- 
bers and in the respect and esteem of men and 
women generally, who regard Rotary as a real 
constructive force and a potent factor in the 
community, state and national life. 


The Halifax Chronicle goo 
Today is the Fifteenth Anni- ws 
versary of the Birth of Rotary chai 
. It was in 1905 that mac 
the idea of Rotary was con- idea 

ceived. Four men, unconscious 
prophets, were responsible for it, ignorant stoc 
of the tremendous momentum which they had oi t 
set in motion. Few communities are untouched the 
by its influence, an influence as potent as that of os 
the Crusaders of old, who cherished an ideal and yi | 
who fought for it with all the vigor of body and sel 
mind. Rotarians have their Grail, a Grail as witl 
beautiful, as noble as that of the Knights of King mer 
Arthur’s Circular Table; they seek the happiness, adv 


the welfare of humanity; they will not be con- 
tent until they find it. A 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger day 
The Rotary Club does well to celebrate a life- mn 
time of fifteen years that has brought the Inter- C 
national organization from a handful to a mem- mal 
bership of fifty thousand in the six hundred clubs the 
These are men who krow the city and make it dew 
known; who feel a pride and a patriotism for Th 
Philadelphia that they translate into action. , 
Such a rotation in service (not merely in office) cou 
is immensely worth while, in ¢ 
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O SERVE and not 

to sell is the big 
idea back of the pres- 
ent day business. Or 
if we sell—to sell ideas 
instead of merchandise. 
Ideas spell service. The 
time has past when we 
could go into a man’s 
store and sell him a 
case of soap, a car of 
flour, etc., and let our 
transaction terminate 
there. Competition is 
too keen and the firms 
who are still doing this 
are gradually finding 
themselves crowded 
out. 

Take the soap sales- 
man. He must be 
backt by a service that not only furnishes the 
goods as wanted, but he must be backt by a 
service that actually sells the goods for the mer- 
chant. His job is not done when his sale is 
made—it is just beginning. He must sell the 
idea of the big business that will follow the 
stocking of his goods. He must sell the idea 
of the attractive package adding to the looks of 
the store and giving prestige to the merchant 
as a man who handles quality goods. He must 
sell the idea of display features that are furnisht 
with his goods. He must sell the idea of the 
merchant linking up his store with the national 
advertising that is being done. 

And here you have the big idea back of present 
day business, in a nut-shell. Help a man to in- 
crease his business and solve his problems and 
he will listen to your story. But the average 
manufacturer, jobber, and wholesaler cannot do 
the greatest amount of service, alone—he cannot 
develop the service idea to its highest point. 
There is a limit. He may see the big thing he 
could do, might have the big idea but be limited 
in carrying it thru. 





E. E. Humphrey 


An Organization to Help 


For years, St. Joseph, Mo., because of its loca- 
tion of vantage at the gateway of the West, thru 
which started the Pony Express and Overland 
Stage, etc., has been the logical point of supply 
for the Great West and Middle West. But the 
time came when a few minds who had the vision 
of the big idea back of selling wanted to reach out 
and help those who had been depending upon 
them for their source of supply. Born of this 
desire to give the utmost of service to their trade, 
the St. Joseph wholesalers and manufacturers con- 
ceived the idea of a cooperative service that would 
give the maximum of help to the friends of this 
market. 

The St. Joseph Service Bureau was founded 
three years ago—a cooperative plan of service for 
the retailer, and backt by the wholesalers and 
manufacturers of the city. It was to be a sort of 
clearing house for better business ideas. Follow- 
ing this plan and better to help the merchants 
buying in this market, a magazine—The St. 
Joseph Service Bureau Bulletin—was and still is 
publisht monthly. 
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To the Bureau could come, indeed they were 
urged to come, merchants with any problems’ con- 
fronting them. There were no strings to the prop- 
osition. The service was given free, and being 
a separate institution the merchants did not feel 
that just because they did not purchase most of 
their goods from the local jobbers they could not 
avail themselves of this help. As a mattter of 
fact, -the question of from whom they buy is 
only brought in so that the firms supporting the 
work can keep in touch in a measure with actual 
working of the Bureau. 

Getting down to a dollar and cents basis, it is 
hard to estimate the returns of the Bureau’s 
work, both to the retailer and the wholesaler. We 
do know, however, that we have saved in single 
instances on sales for merchants, between $600 
and $700. We know we have battered down 
unfair competition—that whole towns have taken 
a new lease on life thru cooperative work among 
the retailers of the town with whom we have 
had the pleasure of working. 


What Service Covers 

The help given has covered the following: 

General Advertising and Merchandising Help— 
Writing Advertisements, Criticizing Advertising, 
Preparation of Store Papers, How to Collect Bad 
Debts, Making of Mailing Lists, Store Arrange- 
ments, Tow to Get Farmers’ Trade, Store Equip- 
ment, etc. 

Confidential Service Reports—A complete 
study of merchant’s cost and sales figures and 
suggestions whereby leaks are uncovered and cor- 
rectives devised whereby a merchant should and 
could make more from his investment. 


Circular Letters—Invitation, Sales Letters and 
in fact every imaginable kind of letter has been 
written. No stock letters are furnisht. All let- 
ters written for merchants are written for their 
individual cases. 

Newspaper Advertising—All kinds of advertise- 
ments from the small want ad to the double 
page newspaper spreads have been written and 
lay-outs sent so they could be properly set up 
by the local printer. 

Special Sales—Every step in the planning of a 
big sale is covered in such service, including the 
advertisement, suggestions for display, special 
stunts, etc. 

Credit to Cash—A very large number of calls 
have been answered where merchants wanted to 
change their method of doing business from 
credit to cash but did not understand how to 
proceed. 


Community Development 


Card Writing and Window Trimming—Show 
cards have been planned and in some cases writ- 
ten for the merchant. Window trimming sug- 
gestions have been frequent and in some ex- 
treme cases, the Bureau sent a special man to 
the customer’s store to make suggestions along 
this line. In connection with this work, designs 
and illustrations are ofttimes, sent which will 
show the merchant just how to decorate his 
windows. 

Mail Order Competition—This great bug-bear 
of many small town merchants has been over- 
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come in many cases by well planned adver- 
tising. 

Community Development—This work has in- 
cluded suggestions and help in the formation of 
Community Clubs, what Community Clubs could 
do to keep and hold the interest of its mem- 
bers and plans whereby the Community Club 
could increase the business of the merchants of 
the town. 

It is a very noticeable fact that since the gov- 
ernment has made it necessary for the average 
merchant to more thoroly understand his busi- 
ness, the confidential service reports, questions of 
turn-over, what it should cost to do business and 
like problems are gradually beginning to lessen 
and are giving way to a greater number of calls 
on “How can I increase my business?” 

To show how the merchants very soon begin 
to turn to us for things entirely outside of the 
Bureau’s line, there has been two calls within 
the past month for advice as to the best busi- 
ness course that could be studied by mail. One 
merchant too, within the past month, wanted 
advice about investing in a new concern that 
was figuring on starting a factory in his town 
and which they wanted the business people of the 
town to finance. 


Repeat Calls Prove Value 


But after all, the proof of merit is in returns 
and in the repeat calls. There are many mer- 
chants who are continually coming to us for 
advice and there are numberless letters in our 
files that show of single instances where we have 
been able to be of great assistance. 

And why not? The average store in the smaller 
town is not in position to keep in their employ 
men who have specialized in the business of 
sales promotion in its various stages. Price 
would be prohibitive if it would be possible for 
them to obtain these men. The Bureau offers 
to such a merchant the same help that the 
large city stores have, and without cost to him. 

One merchant in a city in Washington, and 
that is quite a ways from home, writes: 

“T don’t know what I would do without 
the Service Bureau. It seems that when- 
ever I need help I call on you. The Style 
Show you helped me with was a great suc- 
cess. I now want help with a Store Paper.” 
This is one of our repeat customers. There 

is scarcely a month passes but what we have 
some request coming from him for service. 

Another merchant who had asked us for help 
in fighting a farmers’ store using questionable 
methods in selling stock and handling of farmers’ 
trade, reported that the competitive store had 
closed its doors and he gave all of the credit 
to the advertising help we had given him. 

The thing that made St. Joseph one of the big 
jobbing centers of the United States, might have 
been, principally, one of location. This position 
of pre-eminence was forced upon her, some peo- 
ple say, but be that as it may, the thing that 
has kept her there is the vision that prompted 
the inception of this big cooperative service to 
help merchants help themselves—that is what 
has and will hold that place. 


Note—E. E. Humphrey, Plan Director of the 
St. Joseph, Mo., Service Bureau, is a member of 
the Rotary Club of St. Joseph. 
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Applied Principles 


N the sight of God all men are born equal and deep in 

the heart of each He has implanted principles as in- 
eradicable as the human desire for happiness. These 
principles were engraved with a Divine simplicity upon 
the stone tablets of the Ten Commandments. Jesus Christ 
exprest them tersely in His command to love God with 
all the power of one’s being-and to love one’s neighbor 
as oneself. Rotary has applied them to modern life in 
the brief motto—“Service above Self:” that is to say, a 
good servant is better than a selfish master. This is a 
thought to consider in anticipating the moment when one 
must give an account of one’s service on this planet to 
that omnipotent Servant who poised the constellations 
and to Whom the illimitable vasts of interstellar space 
are no greater than the content of an eggshell. 

* * * 
Patriotism 


HEN the matter of teaching patriotism arises, the 
first question that presents itself to an intelligent 
listener is, “What is patriotism?” Patriotism in the true 
sense implies obligation on the part of Government for 
the enactment of just laws and an obligation on the 
people to serve Government faithfully by implicit and ex- 
plicit obedience to such laws. The ideal involved in Pa- 
triotism is Justice, which is a simple word but a very 
great thing. The citizen who puts selfishness above Law; 
who sacrifices his neighbor’s welfare to his own aggrand- 
izement is legally and morally both unjust and un- 
patriotic. A law which does an injustice to any man is 
an unjust and unpatriotic law. The ideal training in 
patriotism is to bring up our boys and girls in the love 
of those high ideals of justice which make it impossible 
for one who recognizes them either to practice injustice 
legally or otherwise, or to disobey the laws which Gov- 
ernment has legally enacted. Combine the above with the 
spirit of industry, mix well in the mortar of service with 
the pestle of honorable ambition and the result will be 
true patriotism, a power for good for all time. 
* * a 
Responsibility 
HE chief of a modern industry is a man whose re- 
ward in wealth is great; but his responsibilities are 
greater. He stands on a pedestal in the light, a cynosure 
for thousands of eyes. If he is morally the man for the 
place, he will be an inspiration to all those thousands: 
if he is not, hundreds will follow his example, others will 
turn from him in disgust and still others, the trouble- 
makers, point to him and say, “Behold what wealth and 
position do. Let us rebel against this order of things.” 
Corruption invariably comes from above; rebellion from 
below. It is the mission of Rotary to promote a spirit of 
unselfish service and clean living in every walk of life so 
that “every valley shall be filled and every mountain 
shall be brought low” to a common level of human fellow- 
ship for the greater good of all. 
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The Official Emblem 


Eo many years the Rotary Emblem has been under. 
stood to be a wheel with cogs. Various clubs, or 4j. 
visions, have designed and used such wheels as seemed 
to comply with the symbolism of the wheel in Rotary. 4s 
the result of this we have in use many variations of the 
Rotary wheel. One of the varieties has now been desig. 
nated as the Official Design. This was publisht in the 
January Issue of The Rotarian. Altho we now know 
which is the standard design a variety of approximately 
correct designs will continue in use for a long time to 
come—until stationery is exhausted or printing plates are 
worn out or flags become tattered and torn. For some. 
time to come, even at Headquarters, it will be impossible 
to use only the standard design but gradually, and in the 
course of time, every use of the emblem, in The Rotarian, 
or other printed matter, or as jewelry, etc., will be brought 
into conformity with the standard design. 
ok *K * 


A Sense of Humor 


T has been said that the fundamental reason why the 
German Empire was defeated in the world war was 
because the Prussians lackt a sense of humor. It is true, 
too, that one finds it difficult to imagine a spike-helmeted 
Kaiserist with any notion of those delicate nuances of life 
which are the elements of humorous thought. England 
has the longest line of classic authors of humor in the 
world. American humor lived and sparkled among the 
New Yorkers, the Virginians, the Marylanders and others 
in Colonial days to whose warm-hearted States came the 
laughter-loving, thoroly human elements of the early 
English migration to these shores. The Scot possesses a 
humor distinctly, uniquely and originally his own. The 
Irishman weeps for Erin, ending the tale with an anecdote 
and a shout of Homeric laughter. In “the glory that was 
Greece and the splendor that was Rome” laughter shines 
like veins of gold in marble. The Italians are laughter- 
lovers, so are the sons of France. There is no place in 
the sun for the long-faced. The only difference in species 
between men and the other warm-blooded animals is that 
man can think and laugh. In the genius of a great people 
there must be a sense of humor. 


* * * 


Opinions vs. Ideas 


% is possible for a man to have opinions and yet lack 
ideas. An idea springs from truth and implies a cer- 
tain conception of truth; an opinion may be minus 4! 
semblance of truthful foundation. The man of ideas is 
tolerant—because he realizes the universality of truth; 
the opinionated man is very likely to be intolerant of the 
opinions or ideas of others. An idea has vitality; an opit- 
ion frequently consists of sound, and has the permanency 
of sound. 
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Mahometan Resolutions 


M AHOMET resolved to make a mountain come to him; 
but Mahomet attempted too much. He could move 
nations and demolish an empire; but he could not budge 
a mountain. So Mahomet, being a wise man in his day 


and generation, gave up his resolution. This year in June, 
International Rotary will meet at Atlantic City in Con- 
vention and policies will be formulated for the coming 
year. These policies will be presented as resolutions. If 
the delegates who vote for a 
resolution are willing to re- 
turn home and see that their 
clubs take action upon it 
then it will be effective. 
Otherwise it will be as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal. One resolution put into 
effect is worth a hundred 
merely adopted. 


* * * 


Spain, 

Mother of the Americas 
SPANISH Queen 
pawned her jewels in 

order that America, a place 
of refuge for the oppressed 
of all lands, might be given 
to the world. It was in a 
Spanish port that Christo- 
pher Columbus, the Genoese navigator, fitted out his ships, 
and it was the standard of Castile and Leon which was 
planted on the first American land upon which Europeans 
stepped and dedicated to Christian civilization. 

About one hundred and thirty years ago, Spain which 
for three centuries had been the greatest military and 
maritime power in Europe, fell from her proud eminence, 
thereafter gradually losing her vast dominions in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Americans acquainted with the true wonder-story of 
Spain’s heroism in seven hundred years of steady warfare 
to save Western Christendom from Islam, followed by 
her Christianizing of the Americas from St. Augustine to 
San Francisco and from Colorado to Tierra Del Fuego, 
congratulate the Mother of the Americas that again she 
has risen to the position of one of the first of the Powers 
in wealth and is attaining again her ancient strength 
founded on a sturdy people and a culture old as Carthage, 
refined through nineteen hundred years of Christian 
thought. 


z*> * * 


Pharaoh’s Locusts This Year 


Q)NE of the most interesting insects in the world will 
visit the United States this year in enormous num- 
bers. It is commonly known as the seventeen-year locust 
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SSUUCUTUUUUETERUEAEUEEEEEOEUEECECOCS UATE TE TALEO TEETH: 
Good-by and Thank You 

ELLOWS: After having been the managing editor of 

THE RotariAn for five years, I gave up this very delight- 
ful work the last of March to move to Emporia, Kansas, 
where I have bought The Emporia Times, a long establisht 
weekly newspaper with a good circulation in one of the most 
prosperous counties of Kansas. 
all you Rotarians for the splendid céoperation you have given 
me in my work for our magazine; to express my apprecia- 
tion of the opportunities which this work has given me; to 
tell you that I hope to continue my membership in Rotary, 
in the Emporia club; and to assure you that, whether I am 
an active or involuntary Past Rotarian, I shall endeavor to 
apply Rotary principles to the conduct of my new business 
with the same earnestness and love which I have given to 
my work for THe Rorarian. If I don’t see you at Atlantic 
City in June, I hope to see you next year in Edinburgh. 
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and is believed to be the same insect which came to tor- 
ment Pharaoh and his land during the captivity of the Is- 
raelites in Egypt. It is not really a grasshopper or a 
locust, and it doesn’t always make its appearance in sev- 
enteen-year cycles; sometimes it comes every thirteen 
years. The seventeen-year tribe and the thirteen-year 
tribe are coming together in 1920. Bugologists call it the 
periodical cicada. Agricultural authorities insist that it 
is of little danger, except to young fruit trees, the injury 
to older trees being merely temporary. Fear aroused by 
the presence of the insect in 
great numbers is said to be 
entirely out of proportion to 
the real damage likely to be 
done. Fear often endows a 
thing with much _ greater 


power than it really posseses. 
* * * 


I take this means to thank 


Blunting the Better 
Instincts 

é¢éT; ASY MONEY” is an 

instrument which 
blunts the better instincts of 
a man. The love of it is an 
enemy to the spirit of truth 
and the promoter of skepti- 
cism regarding virtue. Every 
one is permitted, by the most 
rigid ethical rules, to seek 
wealth with the energies at 
his command. No man is permitted, by any ethical rule, 
to forget principles in his pursuit of wealth. 

Our blessing is greater when we are endowed with 
integrity of character, than when we have riches. 

Sincerity is fundamental in a successful man who 
would be happy; but sincerity is in danger from the effort 
to secure “easy money.” 

The talents a man possesses should be shared with 
others, exploited for the good of all, and not for purely 
selfish aims. Trying to make “easy money” is a poor 
school in which to learn how to share with others. 

Happiness demands that it be shared, or it shrivels up 


PHILIP R. KELLAR. 


and dies. Happiness does not thrive in an atmosphere 
where the better instincts are blunted by selfishness. 

ok * * 

The City 


HEN great numbers of people are gathered together 

in a municipality, evils increase and the spiritual 
elements of life are in danger. Our cities have begotten 
the blessing of tolerance, it is true; but they have also 
brought forth its twin, indifference; and behold !—the un- 
churched millions. This situation presents a dilemma that 
is not altogether pleasant—are a people at peace in al all- 
embracing tolerant materialism as vital a force in the 
carrying on of great ideals as were the mighty Dead in 
their day who had definite principles and fought for them? 
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OTARY is the expression of man’s be- 
lief— 

1. In himself and the ideals he hopes 
to achieve; 

2. In the worthiness of his occupation, 
and in his duty to widen its sphere of use- 
fulness; 

3. In the duty he owes to his own craft; 


4. In the duty he owes to his home and 
to his town, state or province and country. 


These beliefs inspire and direct the vari- 
ous activities of Rotary. Activities which 
pertain to the betterment of the individual 
member and his business, constitute all of 
“Fundamental Rotary.” The responsibil- 
ity for accomplishing these two better- 
ments is placed on the club officers. 

The other club activities arise as a se- 
quence to well-done fundamental Rotary, 
and are distinguisht as Applied Rotary. 
This article has to do with Applied Rotary 
or, as one might say, Rotary at work. The 
responsibility for the betterment to be ac- 
complisht by Applied Rotary is placed on 
the members individually. 
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Duties and Responsibilities of the Member 
to His Own Craft or Profession 


OTARIANS are representatives from 

Rotary to their several lines of busi- 
ness, and not representatives from their 
respective lines to Rotary. Under this in- 
terpretation, each member is delegated by 
Rotary as a representative of its princi- 
ples and ideals—a messenger—to carry its 
spirit of altruism and its standards of 
business practice to his fellow craftsmen. 
Likewise the Rotarian should feel a re- 
sponsibility as Rotary’s representative to 
work toward putting an end to low ideals 
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The Debts of a Rotarian 


or questionable practices in his craft or 
profession. 

No Rotarian can be a forceful teacher 
of Rotary ethics who does not practice its 
principles in his daily life. There is one 
point which is suggested in the Rotary 
Code of Ethics, but is not sufficiently em- 
phasized, namely: Personal and business 
credit. 

The day that a man is admitted to Ro- 
tary there is extended to him a credit ac- 
count by many Rotarians. In accepting 
this convenience and expression of trust 
the new member places himself under ob- 
ligation to pay promptly personal and 
business accounts resulting therefrom. 


Personal and business credit, both within 
and without Rotary, is emphasized at this 
point because Rotarians must be men who 
pay their accounts promptly if they wish 
to reflect credit upon Rotary and if they 
expect their craft or profession to have 
confidence in the high business standards 
which they present for the consideration 
of their fellow craftsmen. 

Rotarians must be safe men with whom 
to do business—not alone from the service 
standpoint, which is a recognized reputa- 
tion for conducting business in a prompt 
and efficient manner; not alone from the 
quality standpoint, which vouchsafes an 
honest product truthfully represented ; not 
alone from the standpoint of honor, which 
is a reputation for fair and honorable busi- 
ness dealings, but Rotarians must also be 
men whose credit standing is unquestioned. 
To measure up to the standard of true Ro- 
tary is to be representative of the best that 
there is in business life. 
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Changing Business Standards 

Ree the business world has felt 

a great wave of public sentiment de- 
manding a more exacting and more sensi- 
tive business conscience. As a consequence, 
business men have come to accept the doc- 
trine of Social Service which teaches that 
the real function of all business, great and 
small, is serving mankind. This revolu- 
tion in business has also taught the whole- 
some lesson that morality and business 
must mix. The development of a quick- 
ened business conscience is illustrated by 
the following current expressions: “Treat 
the confiding and keen buyer alike”; 
“Truth and Service are the handmaidens 
of business success”; “Competition as a 
cardinal business principle has been suc- 
ceeded by cooperation”; “Let the seller 
beware,” succeeds the old rule of “Let the 
buyer beware.” The sentiments exprest 
in these forerunners of standards of prac- 
tice indicate a pronounced change in the 
attitude of business men toward the public 
and toward each other. 

The present need for standards of prac- 
tice for all lines of business becomes ap- 
parent when one notices the transition 
from the written contract to word-of- 
mouth business dealings. The telephone 
is largely responsible for this change, but 
continuance of the practice will depend on 
the maintenance of high and honorable 
business standards, particularly in deal- 
ings which are not confirmed by written 
evidence. 

The first formal work of writing codes 
of correct practices in the United States 
was undertaken by the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs. This national effort inspired 
certain local businesses such as the Cleve- 
land Real Estate Board, etc., to do like- 
wise. While it is apparent that the work 
of preparing standards of practice is the 
special province of the national, provincial 


or state organizations of the various busi- 
nesses or professions, experience has 
shown that these bodies are slow to act on 
such matters. It is here that Rotary can 
perform a service, and it is the duty of 
Rotarians as well as their privilege to do 
pioneer work in the preparation of codes 
of ethics. Each craft or professional sec- 
tion at the annual convention should for- 
mulate a code of correct practices. The 
result of such work would likely be ac- 
ceptable to many national and state or- 
ganizations as a foundation on which to 
build, even tho it were not acceptable to 
them as a last word. 

Craft or professional codes should in- 
clude the following: 

1. General rules of practice which ap- 
ply equally well to all trades or profes- 
sions. 

2. A definition covering the qualifica- 
tions of those eligible to membership in 
the craft or profession. 

8. Statements covering relations be- 
tween members. 

4. Statements covering relations with 
the purchasing public. 

5. Rules covering the making and exe- 
cuting of contracts with special reference ie 
to specifications. AT fp 

6. Discouragement of practices which 
are reprehensible. ['} #4 

As each Rotarian is an ambassador from 
Rotary to his craft or profession, it is his 
duty to belong to the local, state, or pro- { 
vincial and national organizations of such 
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active in the deliberations of these bodies— = 
First—Leading or supporting the |e 
thoughts of those present to high ideals in 
business morality. 
Second—Stimulating service to their fel- {6 
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Third—Increasing the efficiency of the 
craft by encouraging the exchange of ideas 


and business methods. 


Fourth—Endeavoring to elevate the 
standing of the craft. 

Fifth — Cooperating with their fellow 
craftsmen for the benefit of each and all. 


Duties and Responsibilities of the Member 
to Society 


DUCATE a man in the principles and 

practices of Rotary and he will want 

to do something toward paying the debt of 
service which he owes society. 

Since the Rotarian is first educated and 
then expected to show results of such edu- 
cation, in his personal improvement and 
his activity for others, it is difficult to 
justify honorary memberships in Rotary, 
particularly for those who are not resi- 
dents or who are only occasional residents 


of the city where honorary membership is’ 


to be conferred, or for persons limelighted 
in official positions for a limited time. 

Any person who cannot be a regular at- 
tendant, and who cannot be active in Ro- 
tary, lacks two primal requisites essential 
to a Rotarian. Honorary membership in 
Rotary is inconsistent with Rotary’s basic 
principles and diminishes the value of 
active membership in Rotary. The mem- 
bership committee’s tight rein on the ad- 
mission of new members is rendered futile 
if there is a broad highway of preference 
for the admission of honorary members. 

Society begins in the home with the fam- 
ily relations, and enlarges until it em- 
braces the town, state or province, country 
and world. 

As Rotary inspires a man to do some- 
thing for others there is no better place 
for him to begin his work than in the home. 
A man to be a good Rotarian, if blest with 
a family, must be true to his wife and chil- 


dren. If unmarried, his duty to his mother 
should impel him to live the ideal man- 
hood she has dreamed for him. The over- 
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tones of human happiness which result 
from brotherhood heretofore have existed U 
only in the family. Rotary seeks toextend [8 
this brotherhood to the business world. | 
Brotherhood cannot be spread by an un-_ [J 
faithful husband or a roue bachelor. 

The duty and responsibility of Rotarians | 
to their town, state or province and coun- [9 
try is briefly put in the injunction, “Be a 
good citizen.” | 
Local patriotism grows with the increase 
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of knowledge about one’s surroundings, 
and, therefore, the club provides the mem- 
ber with knowledge (a) of the geography 
of his town; (b) the community’s life; (c) 
its industrial activities; (d) coastwise and 
foreign commerce; (e) transit questions, 
freight and passenger; (f) parks and 
boulevards; (g) comprehensive plannings; 
(h) the municipal departments of the city 
—fire, police, health and public works; (i) 
and the history of the city. 

A Rotarian should have an adequate 
knowledge of his city, a lively interest in 
its welfare, and a love for its life and his- 
tory. The citizen’s zeal for his town is 
best shown in his work as a member of 
charitable, philanthropic, civic or other 
organizations. Rotarians should be more 
than payers of dues in these organizations. 
While the patriotism of the check book is 
not despised by the various organizations 
concerned in the public welfare, there is 
still greater value in personal service-work 
offered in addition to dues. 

“Rotary’s province” is to train its mem- 
bers to be better citizens, better members 
of the trade and commercial bodies and 
more loyal to their respective cities and 
countries. The manifestation of the Ro- 
tarian’s interest in civics should be shown 
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in his work as an individual and as a part 
of the various commercial and civic bodies, 
rather than in concerted action in the 
.me of the Rotary club. It too often 
appens that a Rotarian’s personal inter- 
»st in matters local or general so direct 


u 


is et that he forgets these princi- 


cS — > ——) neg 


‘a regards the local issues, the utmost 
care should be exercised, and it is not good 
to rush into civic affairs with hasty resolu- 
tion. The giving to the public thru the 
press or otherwise of half-considered reso- 
lutions frequently works serious injury to 
worthy causes and even more frequently 
creates public sentiment in favor of causes 
which are without merit. 


No subject on which the respective po- 
litical parties have taken sides should be 
taken up by any club. 

There are few topics of a civic character 
on which citizens of a community are not 
divided in their views. - Naturally, the 
same diversity of views exists in the club. 

The fact that a member reaches a con- 
clusion that a particular topic or move- 
ment is non-partisan does not necessarily 
establish the fact. The influence of home, 
education, association, etc., have a ten- 
dency to predetermine our views. The 
question discusst may be ever so far re- 
moved from politics in the eyes of those 
interested, but if the public considers the 
question political, Rotary’s reputation as 
a non-partisan business parliament will be 
impugned. 

All subjects which the members bring 
before the club should be presented to the 
appropriate committee and the board of 
directors for consideration. If, after such 
consideration the board of directors decide 
that the topic is a proper one for club 
action, it should be presented to the mem- 
bers at the next business meeting. 


Each club should be permitted to take 
such action as it may deem advisable in 
relation to fire prevention, educational 
work, conservation of streams and forests 
and similar public welfare questions. 

With regard to the indorsement and pro- 
motion of projects which are of wide or 
general interest, it is necessary to consider 
such matters with regard to the effect 
which such action may have on Rotary in 
general, the International Association or 
some other Rotary club or clubs. Some 
topics have been taken up in the clubs 
which have proven embarrassing to Rotary 
in general and to the International Asso- 
ciation in particular. Many of the com- 
munications sent out by clubs have not 
been thought out, nor have their far-reach- 
ing effects been considered. 

It is clear that an International Associa- 
tion cannot concern itself with any ques- 
tion which is distinctly national or sec- 
tional. 

As to the concern of individual clubs in 
local, sectional or national matters, a Ro- 
tary club should not promote a cause of 
more than local interest without first hav- 
ing assurances of approval from all the 
other clubs within the district affected by 
the same. The practice of one club calling 
upon other clubs to pass resolutions upon 
a sectional matter, and sometimes upon a 
purely local topic, often leads to misun- 
derstandings between clubs. 

* a of 

Only the small duties of Rotary can ren- 

der our Rotary wheel perfect and sym- 


metrical. 
* ok * 


—Copyrighted 1916 by International Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs; one of pamphlets in “A 
Talking Knowledge of Rotary,” prepared by the 
Commnuttee on Philosophy and Education for 
1915-1916, Guy Gundaker, Chairman. 
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The Evergreen Hi shway 


OTARIANS of the 

Pacific Coast are 
tremendously interested 
in the threading to- 
gether of the motor 
roads of America fol- 
lowing the sea coasts 
into one continuous 
route to be known as 
The Evergreen High- 
way. 

We want to be able 
to get by motor, during 
every month of the 
year, from any part of 
Canada and the United 
States to any other part 
of the United States 
and Canada, and are 
making every effort to 
get all other Rotarians 
as interested in the plan as are we. 

In fact, we of the Pacific Coast are more than 
merely interested, for already, we have accom- 
plisht our part of the plan and have all-the-year- 
‘round motor roads linkt up and in good travelling 
condition from the boundary of Mexico to Brit- 
ish Columbia and further North to Vancouver 
where the road loops south again, thru Vancouver 
Island, to the State of Washington, completing 
500 miles of wonderful scenic beauty known 
locally as The Georgian Circuit. 

This part of the Highway was finisht and in 
use long before the War in Europe was thought of 
by North Americans, but when the War had 
begun The Council of National Defence started 
the Evergreen Highway ball rolling on the Atlan- 
tic side of the continent. That was in 1917, just 
after the United States entered into the War. 
Men well versed in public matters were appre- 
hensive as to what might happen to Uncle Sam’s 
part of North America if actual warfare were 
to come this way, so the Council of National De- 
fence sent to all State Executives an urgent ap- 
peal for them to have all motor roads kept in 
good order and linkt together so that they could 
be used in case of military necessity. 


Marginal Highway System 


Following this order from the Council of Na- 
tional Defence, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting in 1917, advocated 
an early construction of a system of marginal 
highways near and approximately parallel to the 
North, South, East and West boundaries of the 
United States, and the improvement of the main 
radial roads intersecting such marginal highways; 
and also past resolutions urging the promotion of 
construction of an all-year-’round-route to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The press took up the question, and wrote 
strongly and lengthily upon it, especially The 
Motor Age whose articles were most splendidly 
to the point. Before the resolution had been past 
by the American Automobile Association, and, 
probably quite unknown to that Association, there 
had been a meeting at Pasco, in the State of 
Washington, of the Interstate Highway Associa- 
tion, formed by representatives of Commercial 
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By J. Reginald Davison 


4 





“The Lions,” the guardians of Vancouver, B. C.; altitude, 5800 feet. 
along the Evergreen Highway. Photo by Leonard Frank. Copyrighted 1919. 


Clubs and good roads organizations from those 
parts of Montana, Idaho, and Washington most 
vitally interested in the completion of highways 
properly connecting the road systems of those 
three states. The constitution adopted declared 
the purpose. of the Association to be “The pro- 
motion of construction of an all-year-’round- 
route’ to the Pacific Coast.” 

The United States entered the War, and the 
Interstate Highway Association of Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington incorporated an associa- 
tion for the purpose of expanding their original 
ideas into a plan of action and propaganda to be 
national in extent, and this expanded Association 
to be know as “The Evergreen Highway Asso- 
ciation. 

Thus the plans of the Council of National De- 
fence, the object of the American Automobile 
Association, the ideas of the writers in the public 
press and the decision of the Interstate Highway 
Association were gathered together and moulded 
into the Evergreen Highway Association. 








“The Tall Timbers” along the Evergreen 


Highway in British Columbia. Photo by Ca- 


nadian Photo Co. 
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The policy of The 
Evergreen Highway As. 
sociation is not to cop, 
struct an Evergres 
Highway where y 
highway was befop 
but to use the differen 
motor rqads already 
built, have them cop. 
nected with equally 
good roads so thy 
there will be one cop. 
tinuous chain of open- 
roadway - communic 
tion between North 
South, East and Wey 
during three hundrej 
and sixty-five days of 
the year. No roak 
already establisht 
are to change their 
names, but all are 
be a part of The Evergreen Highway 


Work on Pacific Coast Lines 


Just what has been done on the Atlantic side 
since the signing of the Armistice, about the pr. 
motion of The Evergreen Highway, I do ng 
know, but, on the Pacific Coast we are going 
strongly ahead with the idea of linking the conti 
nent together with all-the-year-’round passable 
roads. 

There was a special meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of The Evergreen National Highway 
Association held in Tacoma, Washington, 10th 
October, 1919, in conjunction with the Trustes 
of the Pacific Northwest Tourist Association. 4 
map had been publisht, and was distributed, shov- 
ing the proposed route of the Highway from Vai- 
couver, British Columbia, to Augusta, Maine- 
(copies of which can be had by Rotarians, I be 
lieve, from the office of The Evergreen Nation: 
Highway Association, Tacoma, Washington). 

The map is an inspiration! I have it spread 
before me as I write and over the black lines 
that connect the many Rotarian cities I can, i 
imagination visit each. Within seven hours ! 
would be in Seattle, thence on to Tacoma ant 
south to Portland, Oregon, where connection § 
made with the already built highways runnil 
down to the Mexican border thru California, bul 
the main line of the Evergreen Highway tur 
sharply towards the east passing Pasco and maly 
South Washington cities into Idaho where i 
curves towards the southwest, passing thn 
Grangeville, Council, Weiser, Boise, and malj 
other important places and curving to the soutl 
east, where it connects, at Pocatello, with tl 
fine road running up to Yellowstone Park. 

Then, turning straight south again, it pass 
thru Utah, along the shore of Salt Lake, Ogdet 
Salt Lake City and down, slightly to the wes 
thru all those wonderful cities, plains and mou 
tainlands that savor of adventure and 
mance. 3 

Sweeping around the Grand Canyon, with whid 
it is connected by other roads, it touches Sout 
ern California, with short connections to 1 
Angeles, San Diego, and Yuma, then southeas 


A wonderful sight 
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-ona to the Mexican boundary at Bisbee 


4 
| D aclas; east to El Paso and thru the Lone 
Star State, skirting the Rio Grande, and on to 


the Alamo City of San Antonio and further east 
‘on, with connection to Galveston. 


to Hi 
Along Gulf of Mexico 
Ric’ along the Gulf of Mexico and across the 
Mississ ppi river to Baton Rouge and New Or- 
leans, where the life of the South touches the life 
of the East. On to Alabama, where, at Mobile, 
connection is made with Tallahassee, Pensacola, 


with Jacksonville, and, south from there, Palm 
Beach : 

m Mobile the Evergreen Highway passes up 
thru Alabama, touching at Montgomery and 
other cities and intersecting motor roads from 
north, south, east and west, on into Georgia 
where, at Atlanta, other roads are met. Up 
thru the Carolinas into Virginia, touching at 
Washington, D. C., thru Baltimore and on to 
Philadelphia, up to New York, thru Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New. Hampshire, and into Au- 
gusta, Maine, where the markt Evergreen High- 
way stops, but where roads from Canada, from 


—_ 
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the cities of the Great Lakes from the middle west 
and the big places on the Ohio river meet in a 
great network, joining the whole of the inhabited 
parts of North America in one communion. 

I see all this from my post on the farthest 
north point on the Evergreen Highway and if I 
only imagine the surroundings of other Rotar- 
ians, as I have past down and across the centi- 
nent to you, I can tell you what I see from my 
window: with my visible sight. 

Christmas Day has just past, with a tempera- 
ture of 52 degrees, and we have turned the point 
of the shortest day. Just across the inlet, snow 
is high up on the mountains and watching over 
us from their bed of white I see the twin moun- 
itain peaks known locally as “The Lions.” There 
is a wonderful legend about these mountain 
peaks that has so crept into the minds of 
the people of Vancouver that our city is called 
“The Lion Guarded City” and it is the full be- 
lief of all here that harm cannot befall us. 


Like a Rhenish Castle 


Farther down the mountains’ sides are ban- 
nered clouds and down below, the blue waters of 


the Gulf of Georgia almost surround us and an 
inner circle of giant evergreen trees shelter our 
playground as weil as protect the harbor. At the 
great docks in our landlockt harbor are ships 
from the world over, in the parks are children at 
play, a little farther away I can discern the 
figures of the golfers on the links while right at 
hand, the bathing beaches are not deserted, tho I 
see no swimmers. 

To my right at the crest of the slope, my eye 
catches the flag “that braved a thousand years,” 
fluttering at the top of a two-hundred-foot flag- 
pole cut from one huge fir tree; and silhouetted 
against the sky, are the turrets and towers of 
Hotel Vancouver, headquarters of our Rotary 
Club and a remarkable pile of masonry “like a 
Rhenish castle.” On each side are the handsome 
buildings of a modern and rapidly growing city. 

We have here a beautiful city with its natural 
surroundings and to Vancouver I ask every Ro- 
tarian to come who will yield to the lure of the 
open road and motor along the great Evergreen 
Highway and I feel, in turn, that I should like to 
visit the Clubs in those other cities whose names 
so enticingly appear upon the map. 


Better Business Letters 


OMEWHERE there exists in the business 
S world a letter that has brought in a larger 
percentage of returns than any other. This is 
the letter on which every business man would like 
to put his fingers. But how to secure it, is the 
problem. 

One and then another of the men foremost in 
the movement for better letters have offered 
suggestions. Finally from out of all these there has 
been evolved an even bigger idea—that of secur- 
ing not only the best letter produced during the 
current year, but during each year to come. Such 
a collection, it was readily seen, would be an 
unequaled contribution to place at the disposal 
of the business world. 

Working on a theory 
that perhaps the best 
way to encourage tan- 
gible evidence of effi- 
ciency in any line of 
human endeavor is to 
arouse a spirit of 
friendly rivalry between 
those engaged in it, 
these men evolved the 
idea of a Better Let- 
ters Trophy. This Tro- 
phy, they agreed, should 
be presented annually 
for the most effective 
letter produced during 
the year, 

What should be the 
symbol of this idea, was 
the thought that next 
occupied the minds 
of these men. Rodin’s 
masterpiece, The 
Thinker, came to mind, and with it the sugges- 
tion that somewhere there could be found a pupil 
of the great master, whose creation might almost 
become a rival. 

Antoinette B. Hollister these men found 
the sculptor whom they sought. True to the 
teachings of her master, the great Rodin, she had 
become one of America’s foremost sculptors—a 
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member of the staff of the University of Chicago, 
an exhibitor in the Paris Salon of 1907, winner 
of Honorable Mention in the great Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition of 1915, and of the Shaffer Prize 
at the last Chicago Artists’ Exhibit. 

Her creation represents the young Oppor- 
tunity presenting the implements of his art to 











Better 
Business 


Letter Trophy 


From 


the one who has proved the master of it. 
the wax model only one cast in bronze could be 
made; thus the finisht piece remains entirely an 
original. 

The judge chosen to make this award was the 
Hon. Philip B. Kennedy, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce of the United States. 
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Award to be made to the one who produces 
the most effective business letter during the year 
ending 30th June, 1920; results balanced by 
conditions to decide the Contest. 

Letters to be addrest to Department of Busi- 
ness Letter-Writing, LaSalle Extension University, 
4046 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
U2. By 

Letters submitted to be accompanied by sworn 
statement of results, signed before a Notary Pub- 
lic by the author of the letter and by one other 
responsible individual, wherever possible the head 
of the house for which the letter was produced. 

Letter to be accom- 
yanied by statement 
giving a complete ac- 
ount of the plan in 
which the letter was a 
part and the purpose 
which it was intended 
to accomplish. 

Everybody, without 
regard to race, sex, 
creed or color, to be 
regarded as eligible. 

The movement for 
better business letters 
is a step onward and 
upward, not only in 
securing better returns 
thru sales—correspond- 
ence for future execu- 
tives; but, in a higher 
sense, in the tendency 
to eliminate the slip- 
shod habits of writing 
which hasty business 
correspondence has up to the present unfortu- 
nately encouraged. If a thing is worth doing at 
all, it is worth doing well. This should apply to 
the English used in a man’s commercial corre- 
spondence just as well as to the manufacture of 
the article he sells. 

A letter which is shabby grammatically is like 
a shabby salesman—an advertisement of failure. 
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when there shall be democratic control of 
mines, fields, packing plants, factories, and rail- 
roads by the men who mine, till, pack, manu- 
facture, and transport, but in action we have 
first to face the obstacles. 

The chief obstacle, oddly enough, is not 
Capital, but the workingman. His present 
qualifications for assuming the responsibility of 
keeping the community supplied with coal, food, 
clothing, and the other necessities of life in 
abundance, on time, and within its buying power, 
have not as yet been demonstrated. He is the 
X in the equation; the unknown quantity in 
the social order. The community knows from 
long experience what the capitalist can do by 
way of supplying its needs. It knows that in 
some respects he has succeeded, in others mis- 
erably failed. It can know whether the work- 
ingman would do as well where the capitalist 
has succeeded and succeed where he has failed, 
only by testing Labor out in cautious experi- 
ment. 

Now the test which the community is watch- 
ing, as an indicator of the responsibility of the 
workers, is the cooperative plan in industry. 
The success with which Labor enters into con- 
trol of business on the guarded basis of the co- 
operative plan will hasten or retard his arrival 
at the dominance in industry to which the value 
of his labor entitles him. One factory in which 
it can be demonstrated that admission of the 
employes to a share in profits and a voice in 
the management has resulted in an increase of 
output on the one hand, and a lowering of costs 
thru economies and improvements in methods 
introduced by the workmen, on the other, will 
come nearer to establishing Labor’s supremacy 
in industry than a thousand strikes. 


The cooperative plan is the gradual step, the 
cautious feeling forward for safe footing, that 
industry makes in its progress toward the goal 
of industrial democracy. If the footing is good, 
the goal is near. If there are stumbles—may 
the Lord in his mercy save us! 


Ww: may talk enthusiastically of the day 


Safe Training 


If management will but couple wage increases 
and other rewards to profits via productive 
energy; if it will but teach the workers the re- 
quirements of profitable business from the buy- 
ing of materials and the manufacturing of 
products to the marketing of them, with the 
books on the desk and all the figures showing, 
we shall then have not only a real cooperation be- 
tween Capital and Labor, but the only possible 
training—at least the only safe training—for ul- 
timate control of industry by the workers— 
which everyone believes must come. 


For the present, if it is true that it takes 
genius to create a great industry in all its parts 
and direct it without a smash-up, we have reason 
to hesitate at leaving it to the employes, as 
they now measure up, to determine policies or 
even to have an equal voice in the determina- 
tion of policies. The quickest, safest approach 
to this highly desirable, because rational, ar- 
rangement is that which patiently removes the 
obstacles of ignorance, moral instability, and in- 
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Labor’s Acid Test 


By Frank E. Hering 


dividual selfishness which social conditions have 
fixt on the souls of most of us. It can be at- 
tained only thru experimental cooperation. 


The community will expect the employes of 
corporations which have adopted the cooperative 
regime, to graduate from the experiment a busi- 
ness-experienced, trade-enlightened, loyal, and 
socially generous class of workmen—a group, in 
short, that can be entrusted with more and 
more control of the business in which their labor 
is so essential a factor. 


Efficiency experts tell us that extravagance, 
waste, and inefficiency in business have hereto- 
fore been almost universal. Nowhere, say they, 
has invested capital, working as cock of the 
walk, attained a full measure of success com- 
mensurate with the possibilities, or produced 
results representing 100 per cent utility of the 
employed equipment, facilities, and labor. One 
cause they lay to bad planning and execution 
by the “higher ups.” ‘The other to disinterested 
workmen. 


Well, it would seem that workmen who are 





The Real Self Measure 


O thoughtful man ever came to the 
N end of his life, and had time and a 
little space of calm from which to look 
back upon it, who did not know and ac- 
knowledge that it was what he had done 
unselfishly and for others, and nothing 
else, that satisfied him in the retrospect, 
and made him feel that he had played the 
man. That alone seems to him the real 
measure of himself, the real standard of 
his manhood. 

Men grow by having responsibility laid 
upon them, the burden of other people’s 
business. Their powers are put out at in- 
terest, and they get usury in kind. They 
are like men multiplied. Each counts 
manifold. Men who live with an eye only 
upon what is their own are dwarfed be- 
side them—seem fractions while they are 
integers. The trustworthiness of men 
trusted seems often to grow with the 
trust. 

It is for this reason that men are in 
love with power and greatness; it affords 
them so pleasurable an expansion of 
faculty, so large a run for their minds, an 
exercise of spirit so various and refresh- 
ing; they have the freedom of so wide a 
tract of the world of affairs. But if they 
use power only for their own ends, if 
there be no unselfish service in it, if its 
object be only their personal aggrandize- 
ment, their love to see other men tools in 
their hands, they 20-out of the world 
small, disquieted, beggared, no enlarge- 
ment of soul vouchsafed them, no usury 
of satisfaction. They have added nothing 
to themselves. 


—Woodrow Wilson in “When a Man 
Comes to Himself.” 
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stockholders, or who are otherwise rewarded 4j. 
rectly in the prosperity of the business—as they 
are under the modern cooperative plan—woy\; 
cease being “disinterested,” and one big source 
of waste and bad execution would thus be 
eliminated. Also, it is perfectly conceivable tha 
such workmen would not tolerate waste, bad 
planning, and bad execution in the “higher ups.” 
“Simple Justice” Basis 

With such a system, indeed, it is quite likely 
that the captains of industry, under pressure 
from the workers, will be forced more and more 
into the position of serving the interests of the 
latter quite as often as the desires of the capi- 
talists. That is, the captains of industry today 
will, beyond chance, be the captains of industry 
tomorrow, since genius never loses its right to 
lead; but they will direct business, discover op- 
portunities of expansion, and originate new poli- 
cies to meet changed trade conditions in the 
interest of the worker’s guild, to which they will 
belong, and their rewards will be in proportion 
to their proved power of enriching the lives 
they serve. 


Not that the success of the cooperative plan 
lies wholly with the workers. On the side of 
the capitalists there is likewise a chance that 
the cooperative plan may fail. Benevolence 
and condescension are out of the question. Nor 
can there be any tossing-of-meat-to-the-dogs at- 
titude. The cooperative plan, if it is to succeed, 
springs from neither of these well-known capi- 
talistic moods. It springs from the realization 
of what is simple justice between the owner of 
the money with which business is financed and 
the owner of the labor by which it is carried on. 


And it will require much consultation between 
the two to arrive at a correct understanding of 
what constitutes “simple justice.” Wages, pen- 
sions, insurance moneys, the necessity of stock- 
holding in order to share in profits, the distribu- 
tion of surplus earnings among the employes, 
the stockholders, and the requirements of future 
business undertakings—all must come up (or 
common study and equitable decision. 


The honesty and sympathy which the capi- 
talists and captains of industry bring to the 
consultation will be their contribution to the 
success of the cooperative plan. If a dispute 
has arisen as to the disposition of profits, for 
instance, and the captains of the industry know 
that the business cannot exist on the margin of 
surplus allowed in the calculations of the em- 
ployes, they have got to open their files and 
show the employes what risks in the past have 
led to what losses, and reveal the needs and 
risks of the future that are worth taking, 5° 
that the employes may comprehend why a larer 
margin of surplus must be set aside to cover 
these undertakings. That kind of frank coopera- 
tion will prevent dishonest manipulation, on ‘he 
one hand, and loss of confidence on the other. 





Note: Frank E. Hering is Past President of 
the Rotary Club of South Bend and Editor °{ 
“The Eagle Magazine” in which these pars 
graphs first appeared as part of a longer artic ¢ 
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CAN answer the questions THE ROTARIAN 
® but I feel that there are other things 
in connection with the situation that are not 
brought out that are of great importance. 

We .ce at present a general desire to know the 
real reason for the great unrest that surely exists. 
This dissatisfaction is deep and general with the 
old order of things. All classes wish separately 
to be supremely powerful to serve their own 
ends. 

Of all the classes the farming class is the most 


* fundamentally essential, and, owing to lack of 


concentration in numbers and organization, is 
the most feeble in asserting its rights. Our prices 
are made for us, not always as now to our fair 
advantage, and the nature of most of our wares 
is perishable so that we cannot, by refusal to 
sell, force better prices. I am one who, in blind 
suspicion, feel that we are discriminated against, 
and as a class that we deserve it, with the ex- 
cuse, however, that our opportunities for observa- 
tion and general education are limited by lack 
of easy intercourse, comparative isolation, and 
long hours of labor of most tiring kinds. 

Therefore, if discriminated against because of 
characteristics not general to other classes of 
equal position—such as small to great merchants 
and manufacturers—and these characteristics are 
due to specific causes, the salvation of the farmer 
lies in removing the cause to the greatest possible 
extent. 

First, good roads permanently and economically 
built to all parts—not just main roads for tour- 
Ists, 

Second, the bringing of education to farmers, 
as in their present condition they can neither 
afford time nor money to go to the education. 

Third, the addition of facilities and the substi- 
tution of methods and means to shorten hours 
and lighten labor. 


Goods Roads Necessary 


Roads should be built by money obtained from 
all, as all benefit—towns, cities, state and rural 
districts. Further, could such construction be 
taken entirely out of politics the saving would be 
enormous, as political value is the basis of awards, 
rather than competence. 

Good roads are the supreme economy to farm- 
ers and to all other classes as well, as the cost 
o! marketing and the radius of distribution is 
directly proportional to the quality of the roads. 
In the benefit conferred, a great road builder 
should rank with a great statesman, a railroad 
builder, or a nation-wide distributing agency. 

\t is not reasonable to expect to spread educa- 
tion and combat distrust in rural districts when 
the lificulty of reaching a meeting place is such 
‘het meetings would need to be the exception 
insicad of the rule. It will require persistent 
anc general understanding, nor can boys just out 
0! -chool be expected to show the tact and ma- 
‘ur'y needed to be of value in such a service. 


Education Basis of Progress 


ucation is the basis of all true progress and 
be made more available. The needed edu- 
n is on business practice—cost records, im- 
ed methods, and kindred subjects, fully as 
1 as on actual farming problems. The farm- 
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By Sterling Rohlfs 





Rotarian Charles Rohlfs, of Buffalo, 
sent to his son, Sterling Rohlfs, a Colo- 
rado farmer and stockgrower, operating a 
farm ranch of 2,100 acres, a copy of Feb- 
ruary, 1919, issue of THE Rotarian, con- 
taining the questionnaire submitted by the 
Rotary Club of Salt Lake City on the 
subject of “Harmony and Co-operation 
between Capital, Commercial Interests, 
and the Farmer.” Farmer Rohlfs was 
interested in the questions to such an 
extent that he wrote at length to his 
father an expression of his views. Rota- 
rian Rohlfs sent a copy of his son’s letter 
to this magazine with permission to pub- 
lish it, and this letter comprises the ac- 
companying article. 











er’s moral risk is poor and his only collateral a 
mortgage, not because he is less moral than others, 
but because he does not know from records 
where he is and consequently cannot show an- 
other. 

The third reason why education is slow among 
farmers is the physical demands made on them. 
Farmers’ hours are longer by much than any 
others and the work is always hard and often 
needlessly so. The thief relief for this is finan- 
cial. Much capital is tied up in land, but ordi- 
narily not a proper proportion in buildings and 
equipment. 

Loans are made to farmers on the same basis 
that they are made to businesses with several 
turnovers annually and little effort is made to 
study farm needs or to supply them at reason- 
able rates. 

Most every true farm loan must of necessity be 
a long term loan as the source of ability to repay 
depends on growth and seasons. While this fact 
puts risk into certain types of loans, it is no 
greater risk than most businesses contain, if the 
basis of loan calculations is average seasons and 
growth. The possible necessity of extensions 
should be always considered. 

Now to make farm loans of true service to 
the farmer and of greater eventual service to 
the nation and to the lender, these loans should 
be handled by truly practical, far-sighted special- 
ists who will know the full chances of success of 
their loans, who insist on recorded evidence of 
progress and that money shall be available to 


the farmer at rates of interest that will not en- 


slave him but leave to him the incentive of finan- 
cial reward for progressive effort. 


Records a Factor in Loans 


I truly consider that a knowledge of business 
methods and cost accounting, put into general 
practice, would more greatly benefit the class 
than any specific legislation. It is my hope to 
finally interest farmers in record cooperation and 
the employment by groups of farr ers of a gen- 
eral office man to keep all records and to have at 
hand all necessary information of general and 
local current prices and demands. 


Farms must be of certain size before they be- 
come businesses—of size to afford managers in 
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\ Farmer on the Farmer Problem 


the business sense of the word. Yet the farmer 
who cannot find time to plan and forecast de- 
mands and keep his records will reach success 
only thru the effect of outside agencies. 

To sum up: the farmer needs a special consid- 
eration in financing, as his needs are different 
from those of most other businesses. 

Banks now have many departments, special- 
ized to meet the special needs of their many 
kinds of customers. Let them add farm loan 
departments and develop facilities for passing on 
farm loans which will be of two general classes; 
improvement loans, of necessity long term and 
low interest-bearing and well, but not extrava- 
gantly secured; operating loans, for six months or 
one year, which should be possible to supply in 
the majority of cases on a crop lien or similar 
security. True, a crop lien is not very attractive 
to bankers who do not know, but if this be- 
came a recognized form of collateral and banks 
and lenders handled such loans regularly, it would 
be a great stimulus to production and progress. 

When the applicant for a loan explains his 
plans and needs, the lender can easily show the 
value of records to the borrower in convincing 
the lender of ability to repay, and as a form of 
service could add in the prompt establishment of 
record keeping. This would be an educational 
step of the very greatest value to the farmer, 
both in his own business and in understanding 
the business of others. 

Rather than adopt the credit union system of 
Europe which is not conducive to individualism 
and places the farmer in the power of local prej- 
udice and jealousy, let us, by the effective means 
of showing him the advantages of business meth- 
ods in borrowing, of accounts in convincing and 
promoting confidence, quickly lead him to the 
same level of opportunity as that enjoyed by most 
all other industries. 


Plea for Better Government 


One more matter and then I will answer the 
questions in briefer manner: 

The trend of thought on government can now 
be easily turned to the gradual elimination of 
party politics in the smaller units of government 
at least, for in these smaller units the problems 
of administration are almost entirely of a strictly 
business nature. 

Could it become general that in cities, towns, 
and counties the manager would be selected on 
the basis of ability and integrity by a small 
elected body equivalent to a board of directors 
and that such a manager should hold office per- 
manently if service rendered be acceptable to the 
people, it would be a tremendous stride toward 
economical administration. 

The many offices now encumbered by one to 
two-hour a day politicians could be consolidated, 
a single accounting and record keeping depart- 
ment would suffice, and improvements and service 
would be done in a business manner rather than 
in a lawyer‘s and politician’s manner. 

Red tape that does not and cannot exist in a 
direct, prompt, and forceful business administra- 
tion would be minimized and a most decided im- 
provement in methods of national administra- 
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tion and the type of men chosen for national of- 
fice would be the prompt result. 


Further, I believe that a business managerial 
administration of the units of government in 
direct contact with the people would very shortly 
and clearly show the way to needed changes in 
national administration, such as actually central- 
ized responsibility and authority, the establish- 
ment of budgets, and the elimination of patron- 
age which is largely the source of success to un- 
scrupulous politicians. 

I should consider the use of a standing army 
in peace times as the training field for all police 
work or constabulary which would be all under 
one head not subject to politics, that the main- 
tenance of law and order should be wholly in the 
hands of the national government; also that in 
places that need roads for their development, such 
projects should be treated as of equal magnitude 
and necessity as any other reclamation work and 
done in as thoro a manner . 


In the present times of threatened unemploy- 
ment vast government road building projects 
should be instituted and carried out—thereby 
merely following the lead of successful business, 
using their force on improvement and repair 
during dull periods, rather than laying off their 
men. Such work would be an elastic outlet for 
the use of unemployed men and would be the 
most prompt means of creating home markets and 
absorbing surplus population. 

Intensive work is only feasible in thickly set- 
tled and improved localities, and intensive work 
is the source of a tremendous outlet for manu- 
factured goods and of heavy traffic. Prosperity 
will follow adequate roads. 

We built cantonments and jerked production 
up over night for the purpose of killing Germans. 
Why not as prompt action in an equally critical 
time, why not a first road loan for the equally 
patriotic purpose of employing our population 
and strengthening and enriching our nation? 

(The foregoing is a general answer to the ques- 
tionnaire submitted by a committee of the Salt 
Lake City Rotary Club, printed in the February 
issue of THE Rorartan. Following are answers 
to the specific questions.) 


Questions Answered 


QUESTION 1. For such legislation to be ef- 
fective among those who are suspicious it must 
be preceded by education in business methods, 
that the publisht statements be correctly under- 
stood. When this education is obtained, legisla- 
tion will be unnecessary to accomplish the end 
in view 

QUESTION 2. Better that the country towns 
be left out of it and the question of recreation 
and education be put in more competent hands 
than the average small town board. Educational 
work must be carried on largely in the rural cen- 
ters, but it would be better that recreation and 
comfort be at the farm for the furtherance of 
content with the farm life which is an element 
not to be neglected. If the town offers the com- 
fort and recreation we cannot blame the farmer 
for the back-to-the-town movement. 

QUESTION 3. The European method is not 
conducive to what we call Americanism. It places 
the farmer in a position of having to keep level 
with the community idea of progress rather than 
with the idea that a more progressive individual 
may hold. For general betterment of the farm- 
er’s financial opportunities, I would strongly urge 
the cooperation of lending agencies to insist on 
farm cost accounting and bookkeeping to the 
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end that more efficient management may result 
and plans based on facts may be laid. This would 
be a big start toward equality of opportunity for 
farmers in the financial world. He would then 
know his needs, not guess them, and the effect on 
his credit and standing as a moral risk would be 
promptly beneficial. 


QUESTION 4. Only to the farmer shipping to 
large markets would this be of direct benefit. I 
would suggest, to further the solution of farmers’ 
financial problems, that small neighborhood 
groups be formed to employ a competent man to 
keep their individual books who shall also keep 
in closest touch with local supplies and demands 
as well as general demands, to the end that the 
proper distribution of various crops be made and 
the best price for goods received. 


QUESTION 5. I cannot answer this question 
from experience or personal observation further 
than to’ say that labor follows pay and is kept 
away by fear of deferred payment for service. 
I would consider the possibilities of such a 
bureau as being very serviceable if it considers 
the responsibility of the employer as well as the 
employed. 

Cooperative Marketing 

QUESTIONS 6 and 7. A definite plan would 
have to be submitted for me to be willing to judge 
whether it would be desirable. The obstacles 
appear very great to the establishment of such a 
system. I favor a plan that would make the 
farmer the middleman thru cooperation in mar- 
keting, such that cooperative marketing societies 
cooperate to create their own jobbing and middle- 
man houses. This would greatly add to their 
profit as it would put them in direct touch with 
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The Biology of Farming 


ARMING deals with both animal 

and plant life. It therein differs 
from all other occupations. When 
dealing with life the farmer is also 
dealing with the laws of life, and the 
first of these is time. 

You cannot “speed up” life. It took 
sixty centuries of selection, cultiva- 
tion and breeding to bring wheat up 
to its present standard; it only took 
twenty years to bring electricity up 
to its present state of perfection. 

Kindness is the second law of life. 
The man who does not love his ani- 
mals is not likely to make a success 
of them. He must know them to love 
them therefore the number is lim- 
ited. Kindness is not always trans- 
ferable to the hired man. Someone 
must sleep in the stable to care for 
the young foal, the wabbly calf, or 
the pink-white litter. Life responds 
to treatment and kindness brings its 
own reward. 

Disease is a condition and a law of 
life. Wheat rust is due to a climatic 
condition and like hail is beyond the 
farmer’s control. 

Crowding or intensive farming 
tends to disease. The life of an in- 
tensive poultry farm is but a few 
years. In fact, it is said that there 
is not a poultry farm of 2,000 fowl, 
five years old. 

Hog cholera and foot and mouth 
disease are other dangers encoun- 
tered as soon as the aggressive trans- 
gress the laws of nature. 

The laws of nature cannot be trans- 
gressed with profit, and animal and 
plant life has its limitations not en- 
countered in dry goods and hard- 
ware.—Prof. V. W. Jackson, Manitoba 
Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man., 
in talk to W 
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the retailer and add the necessary profit of dis. 
tribution to the producer’s profit. This is not 
socialism, but I predict that it is the fina! adjusteq 
basis of all industry and methods of distribution 
for the reason that the needed profit will accrye 
to the producer without adding to the burden 
of the consumer. However, such methods can. 
not be put into successful competition with the 
existing methods unless business methods in jp. 
dividual effort be adopted. 

QUESTION 8. In the scale of modern opera. 
tions it is necessary that certain projects that are 
too vast or do not promise good immediate re. 
turns, but are still obviously necessary to the na- 
tion and to succeeding generation, be handled by 
the nation. Therefore, this would seem to show 
that only such projects as are of the above nature 
come logically under government financing. To 
me it seems manifestly unfair that the nation 
should pay the expense of petty improvement. 
Such improvement unless completely done every- 
where thruout the nation in a short space of time 
would throw the cost of improvement on a couple 
of generations and the benefit of improvement 
on succeeding generations. 


Roads the Chief Thing 

Build roads to all possible places and private 
initiative will take care of the minor projects. 
This argument if sound would seem to include 
new railroads, tho I hold that for development, 
wagon and truck roads of proper grade for max- 
imum heavy having would be all sufficient to 
open the country, and with our existing railroads 
we could reasonably expect branch lines to pen- 
etrate profitable territory. 

QUESTION 9. We could better afford to lose 
the few enterprises that come from stock sales 
for doubtful propositions than create the disirust 
that the robbery of the working people by dis- 
honest promotions bring. I do favor a most 
stringent Blue Sky Law and the careful investiga- 
tion by the Department of Justice of the pro- 
moters and their propositions. I have seen and 
can name several such promotions that in their 
essence were dishonest. Who cannot? 

QUESTION 10. This question very nearly 
touches the heart of the problem. The creation 
of good roads even to sparsely settled places 
would be a great stimulus and the accruing benefit 
would be to all. Hence, let all pay in equal share 
—otherwise the delay in this most vital matter 
will be disastrous. 

QUESTION 11. Yes, but carefully avoiding the 
accusation of class legislation. We need better 
results with greater economy. There can be no 
argument that the principle of the best fitted for 
the place, in the place, would be the just and 
generally satisfying principle to practice. 

QUESTION 12. By all means. Start with the 
young now and also let the first opportunity serve 
to carry such thought to the present active gen- 
eration. Remember that we are smart enough to 
know who talks from true knowledge and who 
bluffs and also what is tactful and convincing and 
what is tactless and antagonizing. The selection 
of teachers to the grown-up would demand ‘he 
keenest knowledge of men and men’s needs. 

I could say more, but anything like this tha‘ ! 
do must be done late at night and I am most ‘00 
tired to be clear and logical, tho my thouc»ts 
be many. It is the judgment and observation of 
one near to the question and a worker himse!: 19 
constant touch with workers. Too much of © 
remedial thought comes from those who lack ‘1¢ 
actual humble viewpoint. 
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_C. L. was rampant (is yet so far 
average untrained intellect is able to 
id J. Lloyd Williams was rampageous. 


LI 
OQ: 


m 
Pe at the dictionary will disclose that 
rampageous, among other things, means “noisily 
rampant; violent; boisterous; combative.” And 
J. Lloyd was all of these. 

There was really no danger of his beating up 
his wife, (ho a stranger, unused to his tempera- 
mental outbursts, chancing to hear the explosion 
in his house that evening, might have thought 


there was. 

The excuse, or more properly the occasion, 
for his fine frenzy was a bill received that day 
for repairs on his car. It might just as well 
have been a plumber’s bill, grocery bill, dry goods 
bill, shoe bill, millinery bill, ice bill, milk bill, or 
any other old bill for necessaries. 

What J. Lloyd Williams said to wife about 
the “infernal robbers” at that garage would have 
scorcht asbestos, but would not look well in 
print; besides any owner of a car will appreciate 
his feelings, if not say amen to his imprecations. 


Mr. Williams was a lawyer and ordinarily a 
reasonable being. But an accumulation of irri- 
tations would sometimes precipitate a storm, after 
which the atmosphere would clear and usually 
remain clear for quite a spell. On this occasion 
his rage wore itself out, but a spirit of grim 
determination persisted, which he voiced in this 
wise: 

“We are headed for financial ruin, bankruptcy. 
My income will not much longer stand the strain. 
There must be a change. Expenses must be cut 
to the bone. We must practice the most rigid 
economy. In spite of its outrageous size, this 
garage bill does not include greasing the car, 
which it needs badly. In the morning I will do 
the job myself. I'll show those pirates that 
there’s a way to beat ‘em.” 


The Tussle Begins 


Mrs. Williams was not extravagant. Indeed 
she was one of the thrifty sort. She secretly re- 
joiced at this evidence of her husband’s conver- 
sion, She had always regarded him as too free 
a spender and too careless about little home 
economies. She was one of those wives who 
appear to believe that the chief function of a 
man about the house is to mow the lawn, water 
the grass, tend the garden, patch the screen doors, 
varnish the book case, repair the clothes line, etc. 
She failed to see why these little odd jobs couldn’t 
be done by J. Lloyd while he was resting. To 
her, a man in a rocking chair with pipe and book, 
was something of an encumbrance not to say 
nuisance. Still she was generally sweetly reason- 
able, and very diplomatic. 

“Isn't oiling a car very hard and disagreeable 
= she askt solicitously—but not too solici- 
ous!; 

“Well, it’s no picnic, but is has come to be a 
work of necessity.” 

The next morning J. Lloyd Williams was up 
betin ‘s. Betimes, in this case, meant before 
daylight Having donned a second best suit, or 
Part ©: one, he went singing to his work. 

Some hours later, when his wife tried to get 
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“He Was Not Singing” 


him to come to breakfast, he was not singing, 
tho from some words he let drop, one might 
have supposed he was engaged in some other 
form of religious expression—but he wasn’t. As 
a matter of fact he was far from happy. The 
postures he was obliged to assume in doing the 
job were to him not customary. In practising 
law he was not obliged to work lying on his 
back, or to lie on his side or abdomen with his 
face in the dirt—however else he might have to 
lie. His muscles were crampt and sore. How- 
ever, he was more conscious of that fact the fol- 
lowing day and for several days thereafter. 

Needless to say Mrs. Williams breakfasted 
alone that morning, and tried to keep something 
warm for her husband—tho he thought things 
were plenty hot enough. He came in shortly 
after nine o’clock covered with dirt, sweat, and 
grease and looking quite disreputable. He spent 
an hour in the bathroom and arrived at his 
office about 10:30. On the elevator going up 
he met one of his clients who said: “ I am sorry 
you were not in your office this morning. I had 
to get out an attachment against one of my 
customers. It was a hurry-up job, so I got Camp- 
bell, across the hall from you, to attend to it. It 
was a case where immediate service meant 
several hundred dollars to me.” 

J. Lloyd thought, “Yes, and it meant the loss 
of fifty dollars to me;” but aloud he said, 
“Sorry I wasn’t in, but Campbell’s a good man 
and will fix you up all right.” 


Beaten by H. C. L. 


That evening Mrs. Williams broke the news 
to the head of the family that she had let Ber- 
tha go. Bertha was cook and maid of all work. 
Of course it wasn’s merely to save her wages— 
you know the line of talk—Bertha wasted more 
than her wages amounted to. She was extrava- 
gant with gas, too much edible food got into the 
garbage can, etc. 

Mr. Williams was not pleased with this arrange- 
ment and felt a little conscience-smitten. His 
program of economy had not contemplated 
making a drudge of his wife, and he told her so. 
But he was met by the housekeeper’s familiar la- 
ment, which is based partly on fact, that the girl 
was getting so shiftless that to get the work done 
properly required the expenditure of more energy 
and occasioned more vexation of spirit than to do 
the work herself. 

After about a week of this rigid economy Mr. 
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A Tussle With Old H. C. L. 


Williams as a prudent business man, decided to 
take stock and see just where he stood. He was 
obliged, of course, to charge up on the wrong 
side of the account the loss of a fifty dollar fee 
and ten dollars worth of clothes that were a 
total wreck. Against this he took credit for 
ten dollars saved in greasing his car. 

In figuring on the household savings Mr. Wil- 
liams was entirely too gallant to attempt to esti- 
mate the value of ingredients in a batch of bread 
that Mrs. Williams, thru being out of practice, 
had to consign to the garbage; also a cake too 
badly scorcht to be eaten. But gallantry aride, 
he offset that slight loss by possible savings that 
his wife had effected in other ways. Mrs. Wil- 
liams in shifting a tub of water, while “washing 
out a few pieces”—as it is exprest in the house- 
keeper’s vernacular—had brought on a severe 
case of lumbago. The ostepath’s modest fee for 
treatment necessary to readjust her back, just 
counterbalanced the savings on Bertha’s wages 
for a week. Thus by the plain rules of mathe- 
matics Mr. Williams was justified in calling the 
result of his wife’s venture in economy an even 
break. 


nail 


A JOURNEY 


GREAT many years ago in a far-off country 

two men set out on a long journey. They 
travelled the same road. One of the men walked 
walked along with his head down. At the end 
of the journey he complained of the trip: The 
road was dusty in many places; he encountered 
mud, and the ruts were bad; rocks were numer- 
ous and hurt his feet; bugs and worms and flies 
were thick and bothered him. Everything 
seemed to annoy him. 

The other man had a different story to tell, 
as he travelled this road with his head up. At 
the end of the journey he told of the blue skies, 
the beautiful sunsets, gorgeous trees and shrub- 
bery, of the wonderful hills and valleys, of the 
singing birds, of the bracing air he breathed, 
the refreshing rains, of the flowers in full bloom 
and their fragrance, and how all fellow travelers 
greeted him cheerily. 

We have all traveled this road ourselves, the 
same road, under the above conditions. It is the 
road of life. We make this journey pleasant or 
disagreeable as we like. With head down we 
see nothing and always complain. With head up 
we get the brighter vision and enjoy life’s jour- 
ney. Little things no longer bother, nor do they 
impede our way. The Rocks of Selfishness no 
longer hurt our féelings; the Dust of Dissatisfac- 
tion no longer envelops us; the Mudholes of An- 
tagonism no longer bar our progress; the Vermin 
of Covetousness no longer blind our eyes. We are 
travelling with head erect, the road has turned 
down Rotary Lane where nothing evil exists. 

Before the days of Rotary how many of us 
saw the bright things in life’s journey? But 
now the difference! And the farther we travel 
the more life means to us. For as we journey 
we are aiding fellow wayfarers to “look up” in- 
stead of “down.” And in so doing we are serv- 
ing, that others may enjoy life’s blessings and 
be happy. 

—Everett W. Hill in The Rotarizonian, Phoeniz, 
Ariz. 
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Selling Rotary to Our Competitors 


By B. F. Harris, Chairman Committee on Business Methods, ]. A. of R. C. 


T is the determined effort of certain practical and suc- 

cessful men—ROTARIANS—in every line of business 
and profession, in every section of the globe, to express 
the best in them, in business, in citizenship, in govern- 
ment, in social and human contact. 


They propose to make the spirit of SERVICE and the 
practice of the GOLDEN RULE the Rule of Business as 
well as of Reason and of Right, and to win the world to’it. 


It is solely because these practical purposes have a 
spiritual basis that Rotary’s’ work has an international, 
planet-pervading scope and universal appeal. 


Rotary was the first national and international or- 
ganization of business men, founded on such a basis and 
with such a purpose. 

Far from claiming a monopoly of or on the effort 
to win the world to world-old ideals, Rotary and its very 
purpose would thereby be defeated. 


Rotary regrets, in not a few respects, that its mem- 
bership is limited in order best to effect its purpose. That 
such purpose and limitation is effective is evidenced by 
the organization of Kiwanis, Optimist, Lions and other 
Clubs, patterned in imitation, for “imitation is the sin- 
cerest form of flattery.” 

The very spirit of Rotary bids them Godspeed in their 
added effort to spread the gospel of Service and the 
Decency of being Square. Each added effort makes it 
easier for all the rest, and yet spurs each to greater effort. 


Rotary feels this so strongly; feels so keenly the urge 
of the Golden Rule, and its undesired monopoly, that one 
of her Business Rules provides that the Rotarian will 
have a care as to advertising that he is a Rotarian, lest 
he seem to set himself up as “holier than thou,” or as 
superior to others in his craft. 


One of the finest reactions that comes to me, person- 
ally, from my contact with Rotarians is this unselfish— 
this real Rotary spirit, toward “the other fellow.” 


My committeeman, Jim Lynch, of Frisco, says: “We 
cannot persuade others that we are square or altruistic 
by stating the fact, but only by daily practice, for “by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 


From fellow committeeman Paul Bohn, of Cuba, 
comes the word: “So long as Rotary is limited to a cer- 
tain few, is it fair to those without to allow anyone to 
profit by the fact that he is a Rotarian? We know there 
are just as good people outside of Rotary as those who 
have been selected for membership, but to the former is 
denied the use of the word “Rotary.” If the whole com- 
munity is to be embraced by the spirit of Rotary, selfish- 
ness is to be avoided.” 


Committeeman Stuart Lees, of Canada, writes: “It 
strikes me that our main work should be in reiterating 
the necessity of each Rotarian so conducting his business 
as to make the public admire and respect him at all times, 
and for the Rotarian at the same time to try and bring 
his competitor up to an equally high plane.” 


And our Arthur Farmer, of Oklahoma, reiterates 
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these sentiments, all of which were expresst in conng. 
tion with a Rotary advertising question. 

High-minded, intelligent competition is a great thing 
for the world, and so for each of us—hence, Rotary’s yp. 
selfish beliefs, and practice of an annual Competitory 
luncheon or dinner. 


Let’s have our Competitors’ dinner soon, each taking 
his leading competitor and making a “night of it,” so tha 
we will, with the unlimited time of an evening meal, show 
them what kind of folks we are; what we believe, and 
best of all, find out what fine fellows they are. By a pro. 
gram of well prepared talks, sell them Rotary in its 


universal sense. * * & 
“Understanding is the greatest thing in the world.” 
cos oe 


“OQ Lord, make me such a man as becometh one made 
in God’s image. Purify my purposes, clarify my thoughts 
and magnify my spirit of service. Rule in me to check 
cheap criticism, shame sharp speech and stop my search 
for flaws in folks. Exalt my ideals, enrich my hopeful- 
ness, empower my patience, enliven my sympathy, enfeeble 
my greed, but enlarge my liberality and enthuse my love 
for humanity. Sunshine the world through man until 
faith shall flourish, misery be banished and brotherly love 
rule everywhere. So shall Thy Kingdom come on earth. 
Amen and amen.” 

* * * 

Some notions for us and our competitors: 

“We believe that the first requisite of success is not 
to achieve the dollar, but to confer a benefit—and the 
rewards will come automatically and as a matter of course. 

* * co 

“That when advertising makes a successful sale, it 
must also make a friend. 

* * * 

“That falsehood makes for friction, while truth is 
a lubricant. 

“That the fraudulent withers before the fact. 

“That righteousness is a form of common sense. 

“That commerce is eminently a divine calling. 

“And that business is the science of human service. 

* * * 

“That co-operation is the most far-reaching business 

word in the English language.” 
* ok * 

Principle Eleven of the International Code of !thics, 
reads: 

“Finally, believing in the universality of the Golden 
Rule, ‘all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them,’ we conten that 
Society best holds together when equal opportunity 


accorded all men in the natural resources of this p!.net.” 
a * & 


Would we not be doing a great service to our con: ul- 
ity—thus to ourselves—if each club, as some good ©))0r 
tunity offered, held an open public meeting, whereat sole 
representative Rotarian would tell the story of Roary’ 
purpose and ideals, and give all the folks a glim)):¢ of 
Rotary’s vision? 
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About Rotary Classifications 


By Kendall Weisiger, Chairman International Committee on Classifications 


fications which seems to perplex so many 
Rotary clubs. The unique feature of a Rotary 
club is that it limits its membership to but one 
representative from each distinct line of busi- 
ness or profession. Destroy this feature and 
your club will in nowise differ from any ordinary 
organization of business men. If, therefore, we 
are to continue to thrive and be successful, we 
must, as Rotarians, adhere to the fundamental 
principle set forth in our Constitution and By- 
laws which very definitely states that: “the ac- 
tive membership of the club shall consist of but 
one man in each classification of business or 
profession, and each member’s classification shall 
be that of his principal and recognized occupa- 
tion.” 

It has been pretty well agreed thru Rotary 
that a man’s principal occupation shall be con- 
sidered as the one to which he devotes at least 
sixty per cent of his time, attention and thought; 
and that the line which any member may rep- 
resent in the club shall be the occupation by 
which he is commonly recognized in his com- 
munity. : 

Many of the clubs have made the mistake of 
fixing up a classification to suit some prominent 
or highly desirable man so that he might be 


en a few words about the matter of classi- 


taken into membership, notwithstanding the fact 
that his lines of activity may overlap the classi- 
ications of other members of the club, but in 


cases experience has shown this practice 
ngerous to the life of the club and house 
have resulted with beneficial effects to 
naining membership. 

Since we are limited in our membership to 


many 
to be d 
cleanings 


the rel 


one representative from each line, we cannot 
have as members many of the best men in the 
community who ordinarily would be good Rotary 
materiai. Therefore, we must be content to make 
sacrifices of our desires in order to preserve the 


integrity of the club, and for this unselfish rea- 
son we should also refrain from the specially 


Create’ classification to take care of some good 


fellow 

‘The is another tendency manifested in some 
of the clubs to depart from a strict interpreta- 
“lon of classifications by taking in a number of 
men trom some large enterprise under such classi- 
‘cation. as Engineer, Purchasing Agent, Publicity 
Agent This is not thought to be good prac- 
lice s it gives such an enterprise an over- 
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bearing representation, which on occasion might 
be undesirable for the best interests of the club 
as a whole. 

Rotary membership should be confined as far as 
practicable to men who are specialists in their re- 
spective lines. Each membership proposal should 
be scrutinized to determine what new line of 
knowledge a proposed member can bring into 
Rotary rather than what Rotary can do for him. 


Rigid Adherence to Laws 


I would strongly urge a rigid adherence to 
your Constitution and By-laws in the selection 
of your membership. To pave the way for this 
it is well for your club to set up for itself a 
cleancut list of classifications for which desirable 
material is likely to be found at some time in 
the near future or even distant future, with a 
view to permitting the expansion of your mem- 
bership in an orderly way and along legitimate 
lines. 

To assist you in this the International Head- 
quarters has recently sent out information on 
the standardization of classifications and has 
recommended that there be appointed in each 
club some well qualified member who will make 
a study of the whole matter of classifications in 
your community with a view to standardization. 


Many of the clubs have merged their Mem- 
bership Committee into their Classification Com- 
mittee, having found that the Classification Com- 
mittee can do the entire job, and in many cases 
the Classification Committee is a secret com- 
mittee known only to the president who serves 
as a liason between the committee and the Board 
of Directors on matters pertaining to classifica- 
tion and membership. By vesting in such a 
committee full authority concerning the establish- 
ment of classifications many difficulties will be 
avoided. 

The ordinary membership proposal does not 
usually afford all the information that is neces- 
sary to pass upon a proposed classification, and 
here care should be exercised that there is a 
thoro understanding of all the ramifications of the 
business of every proposed member, in order to 
leave the way open for the future expansion of 
your membership. For example, a member hold- 
ing the retail end of some classification may 
also do a considerable jobbing business and, 
therefore, he might object strenuously to the 
admission of a jobber in his line. Likewise there 
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is frequently confusion between manufacturing 
and wholesaling. 

The time to settle these questions is at the 
outset when a member is initially proposed, and 
not later on when you want to make room for 
some proposed new members in a similar line. 

My parting word on classification is that you 
adhere closely to the fundamental principle of our 
organization as exprest in your Constitution and 
By-laws. 


Study of Problem 


The special committee to study the classifica- 
tion problem, appointed by the International Di- 
rectors, spent many hours at the International 
Secretary’s office digging into the subject. 

Before we could tackle the problem at all it 
was necessary to divide all Rotary clubs into 
classes or groups. With the assistance of the 
International Secretary and his staff this has been 
done. We have made a rough division of the 
clubs into three general groups so that individual 
treatment might be considered for each of these 
three groups. 

Group A comprises about one hundred clubs 
in cities of more than a hundred thousand popu- 
lation. Their memberships range normally from 
two hundred to four hundred, with an abnormal 
range of from fifty to five hundred and fifty 
members. 

Group B comprises about two hundred and 
fifty clubs, which are in cities of less than a 
hundred thousand, but over twenty-five thousand. 
The memberships of these clubs normally range 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty; the extreme 
low and high, forty to two hundred. 

Group C comprises some two hundred clubs 
in cities of less than twenty-five thousand popu- 
lation and they have a membership range of 
from twenty-five to seventy-five. 

The need, therefore, seems to be first, for 
small clubs that have just begun and the new 
clubs that are to begin, a typical list of classi- 
fications that can be used by the organizers in 
setting up the small clubs. There are in com- 
mon to practically every club quite a number of 
classifications that occur wherever one goes— 
the grocer, dentist, doctor, etc. 


Three Lists for Three Groups 


We have made a list (called “List C”) of 
sixty-four common, recognized classifications 
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which do not concern themselves with being 
split up. In this list are no manufacturers and 
no wholesalers for the reason that they vary from 
town to town. To this list of sixty-four there 
might be added ten manufacturers, six additional 
professions and ten additional wholesalers which 
would give a list of ninety cleancut classifications 
that ought to be fairly satisfactory to almost any 
new club as a basis of organization and growth. 


A number of clubs are from time to time 
reviewing their classifications and wondering if 
they are in line. For them the International 
Secretary has had a membership list of a hundred 
and fifty classifications. That list has also been 
used for new clubs. We have undertaken to 
improve that list so that it will better serve as 
a guide for clubs in Group B. 


This revised list (called “List B”) includes one 
hundred and four common classifications, to 
which might be added say (we are getting in 
the larger cities now) twenty manufacturers, ten 
professions, ten or more wholesalers, which would 
make a total of about a hundred and fifty rather 
clean cut classifications. 


Bear in mind that we haven’t started to sub- 
divide any classifications. The average mem- 
bership of clubs in Group B is one hundred and 
fifty members so that if we get a list of one 
hundred and fifty (or rather, originally one hun- 
dred and four plus additional manufacturing and 
professions) we will have a list that ought to 
take care of all Group B clubs, or at least carry 
them along until they get in Group A. 

Now when a club has filled up its common 
classification it gets into technical troubles. 
When we get to that point we get beyond the 
scope of any sort of standardization of classi- 
fications. 


Pittsburgh Sets Example 


It would be well for the International Asso- 
ciation to stress to each club in Group A the 
importance of a thoro study of the possibilities 
of classification expansion. Each one of the 
clubs in Group A surely can find some one man 
who will undertake to make an intensive study of 
his club’s opportunity for growth. 

Such a study has been made for the Rotary 
Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., and we have the Pitts- 
burgh Classifications Code which was made by an 
electrical engineer—Rotarian A. G. Pierce. He 
has done two distinct things; he has first codified 
the present membership of the Rotary Club 
of Pittsburgh; and, second, he has discovered 
every classification that could be made in that 
club. He has written a very definite description 
of each one of those classifications, both present 
and proposed. The result is a dictionary on 
classifications and a fundamental pian for the 
growth of Rotary in Pittsburgh. It is set up 
to care for all the subdivisions. He is still 
carrying on that work. He has led the way with 
a splendid piece of work. Every club in Group 
A ought to see the Pittsburgh Code. 


So much for a list of classifications. That 
does not begin to solve the classification trouble. 
The International Secretary has in his files many 
inquiries wanting to know whether or not this 
or that classification is right or wrong. It is 
his custom to give such advice as he can give 
based on experience, but not as a ruling from 
International Headquarters. Maybe some of 
these letters could be gathered into a pamphlet 
of “Questions and Answers on Rotary Classifica- 
tions,” which would be illustrations rather than 
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rulings of what has happened in this or that 
place. 
Committee’s Recommendations 

We find that the International Secretary’s 
office has had difficulty in filing in the classified 
card list of Rotarians of all clubs. 

In conclusion I offered three recommendations 
to the Board of Directors: 

First, that we print List C of sixty-four classi- 
fications which can be used as a basis of organiza- 
tion and growth for clubs in Group C. 


Second, that we take List B covering 104 
typical classifications and substitute it for the 
list of 150 in the membership pamphlet, either 
by inserting it in the old pamphlet or by getting 
out a new edition, and bring it to the attention 
of all clubs in Group B for their guidance. 

Third, that we recommend to the one hundred 
clubs in Group A the appointment by each 
club of a member to be called the “Classification 
engineer” of the club who will be willing to take 
on this job and to carry on a continual study of 
the classification possibilities in his club. 


The Board gave its approval to the recommen- 
dations and directed the International Secretary 
to publish them, notify the district governors, 
special representatives, and club officers regarding 
them, and otherwise to carry them into effect. 





® 
I Am an American 
WAS a pilgrim seeking a place. 
I was a Catholic in quest of freedom for 
my faith. 

I was a Protestant fleeing a persecution I 
could no longer bear. 

I was a Jew, an outcast, carrying the burden 
of centuries of unrepose. 

I was a political Zero with no function to 
serve. 

I was a Mind, kept unschooled lest knowledge 
set me free. 

I was a Man, made in the image of my Cre- 
ator as other men are, but bending low before 
the power of a fellow man. 

And so I left the land of my fathers to begin 
again in a strange, wild land. 

I came to America. 

I did not come to build castles. These were 
the badge of kings who said that God had ap- 
pointed them to be keepers of the riches I 
produce. It was enough for me that I should 
live, they said. 

I did not believe that. I began to build a 
new free home in the wilderness. 

Patiently I induced, compelled, the entrained 
soil to share its bounty. 

I contended with wild men. 

In Seventy-Six I fought and bled to hold the 
winnings so hardly earned. 

In the Sixties I fought and bled again to 
free myself of Old World wrongs and keep the 
new Nation whole. 

Thus I made America. 

And America made me—a new man, still a 
Protestant, still a Catholic, still a Jew, but first 
an American. 

No longer a nonentity but a man bending only 
in the voluntary service of mankind. 

America has given me Opportunity, the golden 
wand which has transformed me from a chattel 
to the peer of any man on earth. 
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Am I great enough, strong enough to bal 
what I have made? 

Have I builded better than I knew? 

Do I realize, now, that America ontains the 
inspiration and the purifying principle fo, the 
world? 

Does American Liberty mean anything jg 
particular to me? 

Is it more than a mere nation of 
conceived in the freedom loving thought of ; 
hundred nations, builded of human desperation, 
and kept whole by the will and determination 
of noble incentive? 

Will I earnestly work, willingly give, ang 
gladly sacrifice to save my America and thereby 
save the world? 

Yes. 


I am an American. 


—Sioux City (Iowa) Rotary Punch. 
—_®-—— 


Woman’s Place in Rotary 


VERY movement in the realm of Rotary 

seems to point more clearly to its e. 
pansion and development as a power for good 
in the commercial, social, and industrial world, 
and to indicate that its influence on society is yet 
in its infancy. Already it has done great things 
in widening the outlook and raising the standard 
of endeavor to make this old world of ours 4 
better place to work in and to live in. 


Its motto of SERVICE NOT SELF is becoming 
more and more a real watchword; its ideals are 
becoming more understood and realized as a liv- 
ing force by its own members; and, what is more 
important still, these ideals are becoming known 
and appreciated by thoughtful men and women in 
the world around us. 


In such an atmosphere, does it not follow that 
the loving sympathy of our women folk has a 
very special place, and that the potentialities of 
their help and usefulness are enormous? Have 
these potentialities been realized by us as Ro- 
tarians? We think not. Indeed, we have heard 
expressions from men in the ranks of Rotary 
positively discouraging the introduction of wom- 
an’s influence and presence in our aims and work. 
Surely this is a big and fatal mistake, whichever 
way it is lookt at. We have heard the remark: 
“This is a business club. What do we want with 
women mixt up in our work and meetings? They 
will simply confuse the issues and lower the aims 
and ideals down to the level of a social club, and 
destroy the purpose for which we joined it.” 


Surely that is a theory which must have, al 
ready, been fully disapproved. Even in our Edin- 
burgh club we must have seen how often the 
help and co-operation of women have added to, 
and even secured, the success of many of ou 
efforts. We do not contend that in the purely 
commercial and technical part of our deliber 
tions and activities they can have, or want to 
have, any place or representation. But is that 
all we are out for? 

What about our hospitality to strangers, a0¢ 
our efforts to draw our fellow-workers together 
in the bonds of brotherhood? Have women 10 
place in that effort? 

What about our aim to lift up and help along 
the poor, the unfortunate, and’ the su’ ‘erilg 
amongst our workers, the ravages of war, the 
misfortunes of business, or even thru their 0¥® 
folly, and who need the tender sympathy, the 
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tical belp, or the pure example which a 

woman can Offer, and that priceless in- 

tuition of 2 woman which is often so much more 
d valuable than that of a man? 


far-seeing 

What about our mission to our boys, yes! 
and to our girls also, which is laid down as one 
of our most important fields of labor and service? 
Surely we need woman’s help in this work! 

If this is conceded, let us then be practical 
and thoro. and at once make a definite and or- 
ganized place in Rotary for our wives, our moth- 
ers, and our daughters. Not only should we: let 
them sh freely in our social functions—we 
must do this if we want to get to know them, 
be with them, and educate them into the true 
Rotary spirit—but we might even give them 
an organization of their own, with their own 
oficials and departments of work, and let them 


he Rotarians in the truest sense of the word— 
Rotarianettes (if you like the term) pledged to 
work as an auxiliary branch of our clubs, sharing 
our ideals, and either working separately in 
their own departments of “service” or in direct 
co-operation with the men, as, and when, the 
necessities of the work in hand demand their 
activities—but always under the direct control 
(and never independently) of the parent club 
and its council. 


—H. C. in the “Bulletin” of the Rotary Club 
of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


@ 





The Preacher Who Was a Rotarian 
Without Knowing It 


N a little Michigan city the preacher has just 

stept down from his pulpit. He was never 
ordained. The local papers never mentioned him 
as “Rev.,” nor was he ever addrest as “Elder” 
by one of his flock. His pulpit was never shel- 
tered by a roof, save when he backed it under 
the shed at night after an honest day’s work. 


Uncle Billie himself would be surprised and 
incredulous, mildly disputative and loud-scoffing 
at the suggestion of his being a leader in the re- 
ligious life of the town. Likewise also some of 
those who regard themselves as the swords of 
the Lord would doubtless be astonished could 
they realize that lives like Uncle Billie’s preach 
365 sermons a year, and in Leap Years, 366. 


While his influence must be strongest at its 
center, yet all over the country there are his 
home town boys and girls whose days are often 
encouraged, tempered, or comforted by visions of 
a glad, leathery old face offering the same cheer- 
ful, wistful smile to all sorts of weather and all 
kinds of fortune—except what men commonly 
call good. 

For nearly twenty years after his efforts at build- 
ing up a competency in various little businesses 
and pursuits had succeeded not well, he was de- 
liverer for the express company and for the 
citizens in general. As a boy I have often left 
my breakfast half eaten to run across the Com- 
mon toward the New Road Depot to be sure of 
catching Uncle Billie there at the 7:20 and en- 
gaging him to get my father’s luggage for the 
8:05 Central trail. 

I can hear yet his hurried “Yes; yes; I'll be 


there; I'll be there!” That was all. No palaver; 
neither gruffmess nor wordy thanks. Just “I'll 
be there!” But his face! Not the most suave 
gentleman in all the land could have made the 
beare of the message feel more as tho he had 
cone 4 real service. There was a mellow candor 
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in the light of his countenance for which I would 
willingly have missed ail my breakfast. 
Telephone Widens Field 

When the telephone, came his field of activities 
was much widened and he was brought into close 
pastoral relations with many who before could 
secure only the impersonal influence of his ser- 
mon from the pulpit—that is, his brave old smile 
as he jogged hither and thither on his wagon. 
Now his duties multiplied until he was able to 
give up the poorly-paid tho certain service of 
the express company for an assured transient 
custom. 

Not alone the business men employed him. 
Commercial travelers who once knew him there- 
after clave to him, unless made of a too coarse 
clay to adhere to his finer sort. Yet the tired 
mothers of families were perhaps the greatest di- 
rect gainers by his services. Did the laundress 
fail to come, or was the weekly wash too great 
an item for a specially crowded day? There was 
the phone; and there at the other end of it 
Uncle Billie could be got. 

“Won’t you come and get my washing and 
find somebody to do it for me?” “All right. 
Ill be there; I'll be there.” 

Did the “girl” leave? Or did the house moth- 
er’s utter and unrefreshable weariness convince 
her that “this speel of doing her own work” had 
reached its limit? To Uncle Billie was appeal 
most likely to lie in this time of need. If he 
didn’t know of a girl for the place, or couldn’t 
find one, the chances were against there being 
one; but he had a knack of mellowing the unwel- 
come information with a comprehensive sym- 
pathy, that was a tonic to tired nerves. If ever 
anything were needed at the stores he was able 
not only to bring it but to select it. 

I am firmly convinced that were he willing to 
accept the responsibility, he might for years yet, 





each hot summer afternoon, have his wagon as 
full as its floor would hold of baby carriages 
and cribs, each with its own all-precious occu- 
pant; and while he drove slowly thru the shadiest, 
quietest streets of the little town the mothers 
would rest secure in the knowledge that their 
children would be brought back not only safe 
but fortified in a philosophy that few but the 
hearts of babes are pure enough to understand, 
and whose medium of transmission is too in- 
tangible for words. 


Retired But Still Busy 
But now, I learn, he is “off the wagon.” Last 
winter showed him he could not stand another 
such. But he has not quit work. He has only 
got an inside job. And here he labors his nine 
hours a day, happy in thought that he was 
“lucky enough to be able to keep at it ouside till 
ge got his home all paid for, where he and his 
wife can live out the rest of their days with 

no other care than to make:a living.” 


Thus, since The Preacher is wise, 
teaches the people knowledge. 


he still 
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When he left the wagon it was a matter of edi- 
torial comment in all the papers, and in the one 
which has followed me to my new home I found 
this advertisement, signed by one of the boys who 
used to be in the grade ahead of me at school: 


TO THE PEOPLE OF OUR CITY 
As a number of my friends have of their 
own free will said to me that if Uncle 

Billie Collins quit draying they wanted me 

to do their work in that line, I have pre- 

pared accordingly. I have arranged so that 

telephone orders for me can be made at 

Mason’s Dry Goods Store, No. 66, or at my 

residence No. 199. I shall give washings 

and all hurry-up work the preference and 
will endeavor to give such good service 
that in years to come people will speak of 
me as “Uncle Doc.” 

J... BP. Hat, 

As I read this announcement, I thought: No, 
Doc Hall, you couldn’t be Uncle to me, even if 
I still lived at “home.” But then, I’m getting on. 
Where we now live my wife and I were surprised 
to find that we were not even considered among 
“the young married folks.”” There are boys be- 
hind the counters in Mason’s Dry Goods Store 
who were not much more than named, if that, 
when I left for college. With this new genera- 
tion, Doc, you may succeed in reaching the goal 
of uncleship. 

It won’t be an easy path thither. In the 
deepest affection, there is always somewhat of 
pity and sympathy. If your way is always easy 
and smooth, you'll never call these out of the 
hearts of men and women. If you are willing that 
Fate shall send you trouble and disappointment, 
and if you can meet them undismayed and learn 
thus to understand the lives of others, then you 
will become Uncle Doc to the generation of the 
sons and daughters of those that knew Uncle 
Billie. I hope you will, Doc Hall. The world 
has need of you if you can. 


SHIRLEY W. SMITH, 
Rotary Club of Aun Arbor, Mich 
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A BROKEN PEDESTAL 
The following tidbit publisht by Roterie, the 
club publication of the Erie Club, is worth a 
place in the sun: 


“THE ALL HIGHEST” 


Perhaps you know some business men who are 
so inflated with their own importance that you 
simply can’t “get at” them without slaying a 
couple dozen flunkeys and climbing over their 
dead bodies. We do, too. That’s why we 
chuckled when we heard this story: 

A moving picture magnate out in Los Angeles 
wrote a letter to another m. p. m. in which he 
takes a swat at this abuse, which is so abomin- 
ably irritating. The letter follows: 

“My Dear Sir: This is to remind you that 
we have an appointment and that I am still wait- 
ing for a call from the secretary of your secre- 
tary’s secretary. This morning I ’phoned and 
was able to reach the under butler of your secre- 
tary’s valet. This was a bright spot in my day. 
Before this I was able only to get as far as 
the footman to your third assistant’s chauffeur 

“The Lord only knows whether this letter will 
get any higher than the assistant to your stenog- 
rapher, but if it ever reaches your own, individual, 
personally conducted, executive eyes, wheel 
around in your swivel chair, you big stiff, and 
call me up, I might have an order for you 

“Yours bolshewikily, 


“BLINK BLANK.” 
And, you bet, Blink Blank got a reply by re- 
turn mail. —Propeller. 
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New Rotary Clubs 


Ceci] B. Harris, Assistant Secretary in Charge of Department of American and Canadian Extension 


ETWEEN the first of July, 1919, and the 

first of March, 1920, one hundred and nine- 
teen (119) new Rotary Clubs have completed 
their organization in the twenty-three United 
States and Canadian districts. Rotary Clubs are 
in process of organization in one hundred and 
twenty-one (121) cities and it is only a question 
of a short time before the major portion will be 
ready to make application for affiliation. 

It is well understood that the Board of Di- 
rectors have decreed that this fiscal year, no 
new clubs shall be organized after the thirtieth 
of April, the last day of this month, and the 
clerical force of the American and Canadian Ex- 
tension Service Department are expecting to be 
very busy taking care of the details of the 
affiliation of at least a hundred or more clubs; 
but won’t it be a “grand and glorious feeling” 
when we have closed this fiscal year to have a 
record of one hundred per cent more new clubs 
affiliated than in any preceding year? 

In order to accomplish this big task, the co- 
operation of the District Governors, Special Rep- 
resentatives and the Chairmen of Organizing 
Committees, is required. App*cations for affiia- 
tion sent to Headquarters Office will have to be 
in such good shape as to require the minimum 
effort in presenting the applications to the Board 
of Directors for approval. 


The following Rotary Clubs have been elected 
to membership in the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs since the last list was publisht 
in the March, 1920, issue: 


Macoms, Ittrnois, CLuB No. 604 
Special Representative, George Mackay, Can- 
ton, Ill.; president, Jay H. Reno; secretary, Dr. 
W. E. Mayer. 





® 
FLORENCE, SOUTH CAROLINA, CLUB No. 605 
Special Representative, A. D. L. Barksdale, 
Greenville, S. C.; president, J. B. Aiken; sec- 
retary, Thomas R. Miller. 





® 


NORFOLK, NEBRASKA, CLUB No. 606 
Special Representative, William Gold, of Lin- 





coln; president, Sol G. Mayer; secretary, Harry 
S. Thorpe 
® 
Moscow, Ipano, CLuB No. 608 


Special Representative, Governor Young, acted 


personally; president, Francis Jenkins; secretary, 
L. F. Parsons. 
— a 
ed 





INDIANA, CLUB No. 608 

Special Representative, E. Dwight Johnston, of 
Connersville; president, Frank L. Donnell; sec- 
retary, Hal T. Kitchin. 


® 


GREENSBURG, 





SALISBURY, MARYLAND, CLuB No. 609 


Special Representative, Albert Bird, of Wil- 
mington; president, Marvin C. Evans; secretary, 
C. M. Paynter. 
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SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA, CLUB No. 610 
Special Representative, Eugene C. Pulliam, of 
Franklin; president, K. J. DePrez; secretary, 
James E. Palsgrove. 
® 





DANVILLE, VircrniA, CLUB No. 611 


Special Representative, Walker Pettyjohn, of 
Lynchburg; president, Rev. Henry Wade DuBose; 
secretary, John E. Overbey. 


@——_ 


Brookincs, SoutH Dakota, CLuB No. 612 

Special Representative, Dennis C. Noonan, of 
Watertown; president, Dr. Arthur H. Stoll; sec- 
retary, Clyde G. Hinkley. 


® 








CRAWSFORDSVILLE, INDIANA, CLUB No. 613 

Special Representative, Rev. D. E. S. Perry, 
of Lafayette; president, Robert H. Williams; 
secretary, Cliffordt Peterson. 





® 


EFFINGHAM, ILLINoIs, CLuB No. 614 
Special Representative, Tom Cossey, of Dan- 





ville; president, Ben F. Kagay, Jr.; secretary, 
Dr. Elbert L. Damron. 
® 


St. PETERSBURG, FLoripA, CLuB No. 615 


Special Representative, W. G. Brorein, of 
Tampa; president, William L. Straub; secretary 
L. A. Whitney. 


® 





BUTLER, PENNSYLVANIA, CLUB No. 616 
Special Representative, Arthur G. Pierce, of 
Pittsburgh; president, Fred Stover, secretary, 
Clyde N. Watson. 


® 





Hicu Pornt, NortH Caro.ina, CLus No. 617 

Special Representative, W. A. J. Hewitt, of 
Greensboro; president, Carter Dalton; secretary, 
John R. Peacock. 


® 





CHEROKEE, Iowa, CLuB No. 618 


Special Representative, Ralph Gaynor, of Sioux 
City; president, A. R. Molyneux; secretary, W. 
E. French. 


® 





PRINCE ALBERT, SASK., CANADA, CLuB No. 619 


Special Representative, L. G. Calder, of Saska- 
toon; president, Chas. F. Clare; secretary, Nelson 
W. Morton. 


® 





Fort Mapison, Iowa, Crus No. 620 
Special Representative, Jake Perkins, of Fort 
Madison; president, Frank W. Gibson; secretary, 
James W. Fish. 


® 





Cicero, Liirnots, Citus No. 621 


Special Representative, Walter Haynie, of Chi- 
cago; president, W. W. Lewton; secretary, Al- 
fred, Pinkert. 
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PEaBoDy, MASSACHUSETTS, CLUE No, 6) 
Special Representative, Ralph E. T homas, of 
Peabody; president, Edward H. Merrill: secre. 


tary, Ralph E. Thomas. 
@— 





Hovutton, MAINE, CLus No. 623 
Special Representative, E. N. 
Bangor; president, Frank A. Peabody. 
Wilford Fullerton. 
——_®———_- 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, CLUB No, 624 

Special Representative, Carroll H. Jones, (p. 
lumbia, S. C.; president, W. K. McDowell: sec. 
retary, S. L. Reid. 


Miller, of 
Secretary, 


®— 


MANSFIELD, OuI0, CLusB No. 625 
Special Representative, E. J. Landor, or (Cap. 
ton; president, W. Lee Cotter; secretary, F. 4. 
Chamberlain. 





——_®——— 


Fintay, Onto, CLus No. 626 

Special Representative, Gilson D. 
Toledo; president, W. E. Houch; 
V. Hartman. 


Light, of 
secretary, J. 


® 





Port Huron, Micuican, Cius No. 627 
Special Representative, James C. McCabe, of 
Bay City; president, Shirley Stewart; secretary, 
Charles W. Haensel. 


® 


Locan, Onto, CLus No. 628 
Special Representative, W. H. Stuckey, of 
Lancaster; president, Lee C. Laube; secretary, 
Lawrence Kessler. 








® 
BESSEMER, ALABAMA, CLUB No. 629 
Special Representative, Dr. J. H. Phillips, of 
Birmingham; president, L. L. Vann; secretary, 
R. L. Coons. 


oo 





FAIRFIELD, Iowa, CLus No. 630 
Special Representative, George M. Kerns, oi 
Ottumwa; president, Dr. Jas. F. Clarke: secre- 
tary, David B. Cassat. 
® 
LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, CLUB No. 631 


Special Representative, Frederick V. | ollmer, 
of Milton; president, Wm. L. Donehower: se 
retary, Phillip B. Linn. 


® 








OwEN Sounp, Ont., CanapA, CLus No. 632 

Special Representative, Norman W. Tovell. 0 
Toronto; president, J. A. Simpson; secretary, ©. 
D. Fleming. 





® 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA, Crus No. 633 
Special Representative, C. H. Burnett, »{ Lo 
Angeles; president, Geo. T. Bigelow; secretary, 
Frank C. Nye. 


No. 4 
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66 HOSOEVER SHALL COMPEL THEE 

W ro GO A MILE, GO WITH HIM 
TWAIN.” This text from Matthew 5:41 is from 
a very practical document. It is found in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The Sermon on the Mount is a charter of prin- 
ciples, a platform for broad citizenship, a pro- 
gram for service. It contains a system of ethics 
than which there is no better. Search all re- 
ligions and all literature and you will find noth- 
ing that is as lofty in the scale of moral teaching 
as this deliverance of Jesus. There are many 
beautiful sentiments in other religious books; 
there are many splendid maxims in literature 
outside of the Bible; but for big principles, en- 
nobling ideas and indefeasible truth, there is 
nothing anywhere to compare with the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Speaking as a statesman, Burke once said: 
“The most impressive political document on 
the rights of man is the Sermon on the Mount.” 
Coleridge, who knew books and wrote them, 
when askt for the richest passage in literature 
answered “The Beatitudes”—the first part of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Mr. Meyer of London 
wrote a book on this Sermon on the Mount 
which he called “The Directory for the Devout 
Life.” I would rather call it a “Summary of 
Practical Principles for Everyday Living.” 

I take one of these principles for our dis- 
cussion, because I believe it to be one of the 
principles of the Rotary Club. If the motto of 
Rotarians be, HE PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BEST, 
the definition of the best service must include 
the practical application of this doctrine of the 
second mile. 

Let us get the setting before us. The state- 
ment “Whosoever shall compel thee to go a 
mile, go with him twain,” is a picture. It was 


perfectly understood by the people who first 
heard it. They visualized a scene. A man is 
traveling and about to pass a post station or 
Post office where horses and messengers are kept 
‘0 lorvard royal messages as quickly as possi- 
ble. Suddenly an official rushes out and seizes 
him ani forces him to go back and carry a 
letter ‘) the next station, perhaps to the great 
detrimest of his business. 


The compel thee” is of Persian origin and 
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The Second Mile 


By Charles Lee Reynolds 





In a Friendly Sort o’ Way 


When a man ain’t got a cent, and he’s 
feeling kind o’ blue, 

An’ the clouds hang dark an’ heavy, an’ 
won't let the sunshine thru, 

It’s a great thing, O my brethren, for a 

feller just to lay 

His hand upon your shoulder in a 

friendly sort o’ way! 


It makes a man feel curious, it makes the 
tear-drops start, 

An’ you sort o’ feel a flutter in the re- 
gion of the heart; 

You can’t look up and meet his eyes, you 
don’t know what to say, 

When his hand is on your shoulder in a 
friendly sort o’ way. : 





Oh, the world’s a curious compound, with 
its honey and its gall, 

With its care an’ bitter crosses; but a 
good world after all. | 

An’ a good God must have made it—least- 
ways, that is what I say, 

When a hand rests on my shoulder in a 
friendly sort 0’ way. 


—Anon. 








denotes the impressment into service which offi- 
cials were empowered to make of any available 
persons or beasts on the great lines of road where 
the royal mails were carried by relays of riders. 
If compelled to go the one mile by an officer of 
the government there was nothing to do but to 
go. You would have nothing to say about that. 

But Jesus adds another mile. If you are 
compelled to go one mile, go two. 

What do I take that to mean? It means that 
you must be willing to do twice as much as 
you are made to do. It means that you must not 
stop where obligation ends, but as much again 
must be given freely. The first mile is a con- 
scripted service. The second mile is volunteered. 
In other words, here is a principle that teaches 
us to do more than is actually required. 

If you are not a Rotarian and are moved only 
by selfishness and influenced only by a love for 
your individual rights and obsest by a false idea 
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of personal liberty, you may think that the first 
mile is as much as can be expected. It is in 
fact a little more than you want to give. The 
government makes you, but when you reach the 
last inch of the first mile you are determined 
to stop and you will not take another step. You 
will do what you must, but no more. 

But being a Rotarian, or being a man influ- 
enced by high motives of unselfishness, you will 
do more than you are obliged to do. You will 
go the second mile when you are compelled to 
go one. 


Applying the Principle 


Let us apply the principle. Principles unap- 
plied are just seeds in a sack. They must be 
put into soil if they bring forth fruit. 


Let us apply the principle first to business. A 
man in business is made to do certain things 
No man is entirely his own master, whether 
he be the porter of a bank or its president. No 
man is entirely his own master, whether he 
works under a boss or several superintendents or 
is himself the proprietor or manager. The busi- 
ness man is compelled to do a few things. There 
is no kind of business, be it only a peanut stand, 
that can be run without obligations. These 
obligations include industry, a little courtesy, 
some honesty, and a certain amount of personal 
character. 


If the business man has even the slightest suc- 
cess, it is necessary for him to do some of these 
things that business at large and society compel 
him to do. He is forced to go the one mile. 
But who are the men who make friends for them- 
selves in business and gain a reputation for the 
highest type of commercial success? They are 
the men who go the second mile. 


If they are compelled to work a little, they 
will work a little more. If they are compelled 
to be a little polite they will study to please. 
If they are compelled to be a little honest, they 
will go the second mile of honesty, when a man’s 
word is as good as his bond. If they are com- 
pelled to be half way clean, they will be clean in 
thought and speech as well as in deed. 

The men in business who have the respect of 
their community, are the “second milers” who 
do more than they are compelled to do. They 
do not stop with the mere obligation. If the 
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world says one mile and you can get along one 
mile, and can live and have clothes and a house 
and three square meals a day you do not have 
to do more. One mile is all that the world asks 
and you have done your duty. But there is 
something beyond duty, something more than 
obligation, something in addition to the com- 
pelled service. It is the second mile of a volun- 
tary contribution of self and life. 

This I take it is the spirit of Rotary in busi- 
ness. Each member regards it to be his ideal 
in business to do more and be more than may 
be required of him either as a business man or 
a Rotarian. He will do all that he has to, and 
then some more. He will go the first mile that 
every man must travel in obedience to the laws 
of organized society and then he will go twain. 


Lesson for Young Men 


There is a practical lesson here that the Ro- 
tary Club would teach all young men who are 
beginning business. There are young men who 
start out with the idea that they will do just 
what they have to, and no more. They will do 
the tasks assigned to them and when those tasks 
are done they will not look for others. Why 
should they? They have gone the one mile. 
It is enough to ask of any man. 

This may seem fair reasoning but it isn’t. It’s 
the voluntary effort that makes any man valu- 
able to his chief. Not what he does because he 
has to, but what he does because he wants to, 
marks a man for promotion in any store or 
office. It’s not the first mile but the second that 
counts. 

I have a practical illustration of that to tell 
you. It is the story of one of the most suc- 
cessful business men in Chicago. 

“As soon as I left college,” he says, “I went 
to work. I had to get up at half past five 
o’clock every morning and didn’t get home until 
between eight and nine o’clock in the evening. 
I workt like a Trojan and I was perfectly happy.” 
So far, you see, he went the first mile. Now here 
is the second. “I put my whole self into the 
job and whenever a man fell out I went to 
my employer and said, ‘Let me take that man’s 
work. I have been studying it and I know how 
to do it, and that was how I workt up.’”’ 

A comment is made by the editor who records 
the story: “Not how little can I do and still 
hold my place, but how much can I do beyond 
my own duty, is the question of every successful 
business man.” The “how little’ may cover 
the first mile, the compelled mile, the “how 
much” is the second mile of something more 
that wins. 

Now consider the principle as applied to citizen- 
ship. There is the first mile and the second mile 
in every man’s relation to his city, his state and 
his country. We are compelled to obey the laws. 


Second Mile in Citizenship 


In our citizenship, certain obligations are forced 
upon us. There is the one mile that every man 
is compelled to go. We may be exempt from 
military service, but we are not from taxes, nor 
from ordinances of the city, nor from the laws 
of the state, nor from the all-powerful control 
of the nation. 

But when a citizen has obeyed the law, and 
paid his taxes, and respected the demand of those 
in places of authority, has he done all he can? 
Not at all. He may have done all that he has 
to, but there is more, vastly more, that he can 
do. Beyond this one mile that you and I are 
compelled to go, there stretches another mile. 
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It is the mile of unselfish, disinterested devo- 
tion to all that affects the welfare of the city, 
the state and the nation. 

This includes at least three things. First, 
to exercise the right of franchise in all elections, 
city, state, and national. I am ashamed, heartily 
ashamed, of the citizenship of any man who 
doesn’t vote. He is not made to, no, but he can 
at least take that much of a part in the gov- 
ernment of a democracy. He can volunteer that 
little part of a second mile. Second, he can 
be interested in, and work for everything that 
builds up a better city, state, and nation. He 
can support its institutions, charitable, religious, 
philanthropic, and civic. This he can do not sim- 
ply by paying dues, but also by personal activity 
in their behalf. Third, he can live for his coun- 
try and city in times of war and peace. 

Lives that lift the type of citizenship and 
ennoble the generation to which a man belongs 
are as necessary to the national welfare as sac- 
rifices upon the battlefield when blood has to be 
shed in defense of liberty. 

This, too, is the spirit of Rotary. We believe 
in the second mile of citizenship, the mile beyond 
a law abiding life simply. We believe in giving 
to the state more than the state demands. Be- 
yond all that the law says a citizen must do, 
we would do more. We go two miles when com- 
pelled to go one because, as individuals, we would 
volunteer an extra service. It is the extra serv- 
ice that makes a city, a state, and a nation great. 

Consider this principle as applied to our rela- 
tions with others. In every circle we have ob- 
ligations to those about us. Take the one nearest 
to us—the home. A home may be very har- 
monious, splendidly regulated, and free from trou- 
ble because these mutual obligations are observed. 
But true happiness may not be there, and love 
may not be known. The necessary duties are 
performed, and things that have to be done are 
done. This, however, is just the first mile. It 
is the mile that is absolutely necessary to avoid 
disruption and to escape criticism. Every decent 
man feels that he must provide support for his 
family and be true to his family relations. Social 
conventions compel it. 

Is there not, however, more before there can 
be real happiness in a home. The finer things 
are not required but they mean so much. The 
sign of affection, the farewell goodbye in the 
morning, the remembrance of birthdays, the oc- 
casional little gift. You don’t have to do it; it’s 
the second mile; but it means much because it 
isn’t necessary. It’s the expression of a willing 
service and it keeps marriage from being just 
a mere business understanding between two peo- 
ple. Teli your wife that you love her. She 
likes to hear it. 


Outside the Home 


Now go outside of the home to a wider circle. 
A man is compelled to be legally just with me, 
if he isn’t I can sue him. A.man is compelled 
to be honest with me, if he isn’t I can have him 
arrested. A man is compelled to be law abiding 
in my neighborhood, if he isn’t I can send him 
to jail. But he isn’t compelled to obey the 
Golden Rule. He isn’t compelled to be sympa- 
thetic and kind. He isn’t compelled to love me 
and show the love by a thousand different signs. 
These things he doesn’t have to do. He doesn’t 
have to do them to be called a good citizen. 

But if he wants to be thought a good neighbor, 
he must go the second mile. The Good Samaritan 
did. The priest and the Levite didn’t have to 
show pity for the man who fell among thieves. 
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No law made that necessary. Neither did the 
Samaritan have to do anything. £1 he 
and put the man on his beast and took ine 
an inn and paid his bill. Jesus calleq him 
neighbor. Why? Because he wasn: compelle 
to go the second mile, but he gladly went twain, 

This again I call the spirit of Rotary, The 
origin of the club grew out of a man’s need of 
friends. The emphasis is laid upon friendshj 
Business doesn’t demand it, but you want 2 
bestow it, not because you have to, but because 
you are glad to. Rotary sends every man back 
to his home to make it-a circle of unselfish 
devotion; it sends every man back to his neigh. 
borhood to make it a circle of helping friends 

The second mile, then, means so much. It 
means much to make this old hard world bette 
But it means much for you and me. Let m 
name three things it will do for us. 

First, it will mean liberty. When a man goes 
the second mile of his own free will, it shows 
that he is master of the situation. It js one 
thing to be dragged along by duty, it is ap. 
other thing to offer one’s self in voluntary service. 

Second, it will mean success. I have already 
pointed that out. It is the second mile tha 
promotes and wins and secures desired results, 

Third, it will relate us to God. It will bring 
us in tune with the Infinite. God’s love of map 
is never compelled. In sending His Son into 
the world he went the second mile. It wasn't 
necessary for him to do so, but he did it of his 
own free grace. We shall be like Him when we 
do the unrequired service. Thus shall we prove 
our kinship to the Eternal Good and be one with 
the Father of us all. 


—Charles Lee Reynolds, Rotary Club of New. 
ark, N. J. 





® 
As the Wheel Goes Around 


OWN thru the years the story of the Good 
D Samaritan has been told and retold, yet men 
of each succeeding generation have “past by on 
the other side.” 

Everywhere the turmoil of everyday life found 
men broken, helpless, and wounded by press of 
competition and by the coldness, neglect and in- 
difference of their fellow men. 


Men have “past by on the other side’’ reason- 
ing that it was not up to them. They were too 
busy to get down, feeling little obligation to those 
who had fallen in the wayside struggle, the victims 
of men who were willing to gain success “not 
founded on the highest justice and morality.” 

It was men like the founders of Rotary who 
“had compassion” and today there are upwards of 
forty-five thousand Good Samaritan men of Ro- 
tary, men who get down with ever less thought of 
the journey’s delay, personal comfort, or cost; 
with ever less thought of class, of creed, or self 
interest; men who believe in the universality 0! 
the Golden Rule that “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye evel 
so unto them.” 

The world has been set upon by a nation ruled 
by lawless, thieving men of conquest, and the met 
of Rotary have had a peculiar part in the strug: 
gle against their wrongs, that mankind might ever 
enjoy the blessings of freedom under the estab- 
lisht law of right. 

Rotary will share the Victory only as the met 
of Rotary are willing to get down, to pour thei 
oil of healing upon the wound of the sv ‘ering 
nations, and as they will earnestly strive ‘0 ral 
up a generation of men who shall know du‘y, fa!" 
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' morality. The German army, that set 
out to conquer or destroy, was made up of the 
iil-taught sons of misdirected fathers and in a 
lesser (bo equally true semse, our neglected boys 
of today will make the men of this generation 
grandsires to their misdeeds of tomorrow. 

One hing is certain—that the world never gains 
al things, but it is made rich in finding 


play, an 


in m : 
men rue vision for the good such men bring 
to sociely 

John Poole urged the men of Rotary to become 
interesicd in the welfare of those boys who are 
without equal advantage to gain a right Start in 


life. Will the men of Rotary, seeing the vision, 
get down and carry the boys along to the safer 
highways, giving them a stronger start in life; or 
will it be said, in this regard, when the history 
of the men of Rotary is written, that they “past 
by on the other side”? 


Al] nature’s atune to the plan of Creation, 
But mankind discordant, oft works desecration, 
Being lured by vain dreams of self-glory and pelf. 
He loses all else, whose goal is himself; 
For the world’s ne’er enricht by conquest of 
things, 
Save in men of true vision for the good that it 
brings; 

Upraised be their standards, afloat to the sky, 
O’er free nations united that injustice may die. 

—Ray S. Brown, Rotary Club of Allentown, Pa. 

® 
“Religious Influence of Rotary” 
OTARY is founded upon religion, but it is 

R not a religious organization. Its symbol 
is the wheel of the prophet Ezekiel—“There is a 
wheel within a wheel,” a secret wheel of Provi- 
dence who shapes our ends and allows not the 
race to the swift or the battle to the strong. 
Its creed is HE PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BEST, 
but this creed is hypocrisy unless it is based 





upon religion. 


It has been said truly that the man who is 
honest only because it is the best policy is not 
an honest man, and it is equally true that the 
Rotarian who serves best only because it profits 
most is not a true Rotarian. The motive must 
be God-given, and this is what I mean when I 
say that Rotary is founded upon religion. And 
because Rotary is founded upon religion it will 
not permit at its meetings anything that is 
coarse or vulgar or irreligious. 


Here brotherhood finds its best exemplifica- 
tion, where race and class and ecclesiastical 
creed cannot enter, but where men know men 
as men, and learn to love them for what they 
are, and not for what they have or profess 
to be. 

Here we understand men, and understanding 
them, we lose our prejudices and our animosi- 
ties which destroy brotherhood. It was a 
heathen philosopher who said: “How can I hate 
a man I know?” 

is the spirit of comradeship that makes 
Rotary one of the greatest religious influences 
oi our times. Rotary makes men rational by 
making them religious in the sense of steward- 
ship, fellowship and service. 

William B. Beach, Rotary Club of Scran- 
ton, Pa., m three-minute talk before club. 
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Elements of Success 


PeRsoNALity: Business success is largely de- 
pendent upon personality, but there are twelve 
other important factors that should not be 
overlookt or forgotten. 

AppEARANCE: Good clothes aid the appearance 
but the smile that radiates cordiality, that in- 
spires confidence, that spells welcome, is the 
real appearance that makes friends. 

Hasits: There is no doubt that habits help 
greatly to lift one up or hold one down. It 
is as easy to cultivate good habits as it is to 
cultivate habits that are hurtful. 

CHEERFULNESS: The funereal faced man has no 
good place under the sun; the kicker, the 
knocker, the always on-the-other-side fellow 
handicaps no one more than himself. Cheer- 
fulness creates harmony, increases efficiency, 
and promotes prosperity. 

INTEGRITY: Truth always shines like the stars 
in a clear sky; truth is essential to true busi- 
ness success; more, it is indispensable. 

ENTHusIAsSM: The right kind of enthusiasm, 
the substantial kind, is a natural action that 
comes from a heartfelt interest in the work 
to be done and a determination to do it. The 
enthusiasm that is an essential element of suc- 
cess is not that manifested in pyrotechnical 
oratory or just rushing about. 

KNOWLEDGE: The source of knowledge is the 
universe. Knowledge is not inborn; it must 
be acquired. The man always on the hunt for 
knowledge is the man most likely to succeed 
To gain knowledge, it is necessary first to 
realize a lack of it. 

ENERGY: ‘The lazy and sleepy man seldom gets 
anywhere; when he does, it usually is too late. 
Energy means intelligently directed activity. 

PERSERVERANCE: ‘This is twin brother to Tenac- 
ity. The man who never quits is admired. 
The world has no use for the quitter. 

StncEeRITY: No matter how clever a man may 
be, if he is not sincere he is counterfeit and it 
is only a question of time when his insincerity 
will be discovered. Sincerity is a precious 
factor in achieving success. 

JupGMENT: Good judgment comes from and 
depends upon knowledge. A correct decision 
cannot be made without an understanding of 
the various phases of the problem. 

Decision: A man may possess the knowledge 





‘*Systemitis”’ 
Oh, isn’t it great to be up-to-date 
And live in this year of grace, 
With a system and place for everything 
Tho nobody knows the place. 





We've an index card for each thing to do 
And for everything under the sun; 

It takes so long to fill out the cards, 
We never get anything done. 


| We've loose-leaf ledgers for saving time— 
The Lord knows what they cost; 

| But half of our time is spent each day 
Hunting for leaves that are lost. 


| It’s sectional this and sectional that; 
(We'll soon have sectional legs) ; 
I dreamt last night that I made a meal 
| Of sectional ham and eggs. 


| I dreamt I lived in a sectional house 
And rode a sectional ‘Hoss,’ 
And drew my pay in sections from 
A sectional section boss. 


Oh, isn’t it great to be up-to-date 
And live in this year of grace, 
| With a system and place for everything, 
Tho nobody knows the place? 
—Clipt. 
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required to form good judgments, and still 
lack the necessary decision that will make 
him a business success. The vacillating, hesi- 
tating, continually deferring man, lacks the 
decisiveness necessary to give proper directing 
force to his energy. 

Service: This is the one all-comprehending 
factor in any success. To render the best 
service is to serve with the idea of benefiting 
your patrons as well as yourself. Rotary 
service in business means cooperation between 
yourself and the man on the other side of the 
desk or the counter. Rotary service in its 
broadest sense means cooperation between 
yourself and every other citizen for the good 
of the community. The rendering of such 
service enlarges the vision of the business 
man; it gives him a more attractive per- 
sonality, a more pleasing appearance; helps 
him to cultivate better habits; adds to his 
cheerfulness; strengthens his integrity; arouses 
the right kind of enthusiasm; causes him to 
acquire greater knowledge; increases his 
energy; makes for a stronger and better di- 
rected perseverance; develops his sincerity of 
motive; clarifies his judgment; quickens and 
strengthens his decision. He never really fails 
who truly practices the precept He Prorits 
Most Wuo Serves Best. —P. Jenkins. 

a 


Success 

ULIUS CAESAR conquered the known world 

and made every nation pay tribute to him 
as the master of Rome. He lived about two 
thousand years ago but there is a road in Eng- 
land and Scotland 500 miles long which Caesar 
built—and it is a better road today than the 
best roads in the United States with a very few 
exceptions. There are other roads like that which 
Caesar built in Italy and in other places. 

Measured by the standards of those days 
Caesar was a great success and men envied him 
his power. In fact, they envied him so much 
that they killed him, with the idea that they 
could take his success for themselves. 

But none of the men who helpt to kill him 
ever attained the success that Caesar did. Any 
man who will dig down into one of those old roads 
that Caesar built can find the réason. Caesar 
chose the strongest and bravest men for his 
army and he armed them with the best arms 
that were made in those days. But in order to 
conquer the world and keep it conquered, he 
had to move his troops rapidly from place to 
place to subdue people who rebelled against his 
authority. He couldn’t do that without good 
roads. Good roads that would last, cost more 
than poor, temporary roads, but the success of 
Caesar’s campaign dependend on good roads 
and he built them to last forever. 

The farmer who wants to succeed may well 
study the methods of this old conquerer of the 
world not only in the matter of road building 
but in all the things that help to make suc- 
cess. The best farm implements, the best barns, 
the best livestock, the best farm methods are 
just as: essential to the success of the farmer 
today as good roads were essential to the suc- 
cess of Julius Caesar two thousand years ago. 
—Successful Farming. 

® 


Depends Upon the Viewpoint 

“Here is an anagram describing something 
women should have and use; it’s O-T-S-V-E,” 
said the man puzzle-giver. 

“TI know the answer,” said the suffragist. “It’s 
votes.” 

“Wrong,” 
‘It’s stoves.” 





growled the man who was an anti. 
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How to Conduct a Meeting 


ARLIAMENTARY law means a system of 
P common rules to govern and regulate de- 
liberative assemblies. Its object is to enable an 
organization to accomplish a purpose for which it 
is organized. In doing this, order must be kept 
and business expedited. 


The term parliamentary originated from the 
English parliament, the first assembly in history 
to formulate a complete system of procedure, 
such as has come down to our times. 


However, the usages of the English Parlia- 
ment are in many ways peculiar to that body 
alone. The same may be said of many of the 
parliamentary rules in common usage in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


A great many manuals of parliamentary laws 
have been publisht, each seeking to report what 
the author considered the best usage but no two 
agreeing in every detail of practice. Of the 
many writers, Thomas Jefferson was perhaps the 
greatest of them all, and his manual was the first 
publisht in the United States. Others in com- 
mon use are Roberts, Reed and Cushing. 


They are all accepted authorities, altho they 
may be different in minor points. Minor, how- 
ever, is not a well chosen word, for in parlia- 
mentary law a minor point may on the instant 
become the keystone of the whole discussion. 
General usage is the ultimate authority and this 
usage has been the slow evolution of many cen- 
turies. It has been added to now and then by 
legal minded philosophers and “infiltrated with 
the common sense of the many,” so that while 
even yet it is not a perfect system, it is well 
adapted to the needs of ordinary assemblies. 


Parlimentary law may vary in the details of 
its rules, but underlying it all there are found 
four invariable foundation principles upon which 
every portion of its superstructure rests. They 
are: (1) Justice and courtesy to all. (2) One 
thing at a time. (3) The rule of the majority. 
(4) The rights of the minority. 


Obtaining the Floor 


1. The member must rise and address the 
chairman by his proper title. 


2. Recognition must be received from the 
chairman. 


3. When two or more seek recognition at the 
same time. 


a. The maker of a motion is entitled to 
recognition first in debate on his motion; 

b. The member on the opposite side 
from the last speaker is entitled to recog- 
nition over one on the same side; 

c. The member that has not yet spoken 
on a motion is entitled to recognition over 
one that has spoken; 

d. The one who seldom asks the privi- 
lege of the floor should be preferred to 
one who frequently secures it; 

e. In other cases the one first addressing 
the chair is entitled to recognition. 


4. If the chairman prefers, he may ask the 
assembly to decide by vote who is entitled to 
the floor. 


5. A member who remains standing while an- 
other is speaking, or who rises before the floor 
is relinquisht by another speaker, or who ap- 
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proaches the presiding officer in order to secure 
attention is not entitled to recognition. 


Methods of Introducing Business 


1. The motion may be made only by a member 
who has obtained the floor. 


2. The motion must be seconded by another 
member, who does not need to obtain the floor. 
The following are exceptions and do not require 
seconding: 

a. A Call for the Order of the Day; 

b. A Point of Order (not an appeal) ; 
Question of Privilege; 

c. An Objection to the Consideration of 
a Question; 

3. The motion must be stated by the presid- 
ing officer. If he refuses, the mover may him- 
self put the question to vote. Motion should 
be stated in as few words as possible. It is 
wise to have a friend ready to second the motion. 


Debate 


1. In debate a member must first obtain the 
floor. 


2. Except in very small assemblies a member 
should stand while speaking, if physically able. 


3. A member should address his remarks to 
the chairman. 


4. When the floor is obtained, it may be held 
except when someone wishes: 

a. To object to the consideration of a 
main question before there has been any 
debate on it; 

b. To call for the Order of the Day; 

c. To move a Question of Privilege; 

d. To have entered on the minutes a 
motion to reconsider a vote. A motion can 
never be reconsidered. It is the vote on 
motion that is reconsidered. 

5. In debate one must confine one’s self to 


the question before the assembly. 


6. One may discuss measures, but not motives 
or personalities. 

7. In referring to an officer or other member, 
one should avoid using the other’s name. 

8. The maker of a motion may not speak 
against his own motion. 


9. When a member reports a measure from a 
committee, he may not in any way be deprived 
of his right to close the debate. 


10. A member may speak only once on a 
Question of Privilege. 


The Spell of Rotary 


R—is for the Rules that make for friend- 
ship, 

O—that it’s the One and Only thing 

T—is for the Times we have together 

A—is for the After-dinner sing. 


R—is for the Rousing cheers we furnish 
Y—the Youthful spirit that prevails. 
Put them all together they spell Rotary, 
The only club that never fails. 


—J. C. Moore, 
Rotary Club of Halifax, N. S. 
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11. In cases other than the two immediately 
preceding, a member may speak only twice, and 
the second time only after every member choos. 
ing to speak has spoken once. 


12. Unless otherwise provided, the time limit 
of debate is ten minutes. 


13. A debatable question is open to debate up 
to the time the negative vote is called for. Any 
one rising before the negative is put, however. 
if not recognized by the chairman, may hold his 
place and the question will then be as if it had 
not been put at all. 


14. When the chairman rises to speak within 
his privilege, a member speaking must yield the 
floor till the chairman finishes. 

15. When a speaker yields the floor by request 
for a temporary purpose, or for a proper parlia- 
mentary interruption, he does not lose his right 
to finish his speech when the interrupting matter 
has been disposed of. 


16. When a member’s remarks are deemed 
improper he may be set in order according to 
the procedure outlined under Questions of the 
Order. 


One of the most difficult of presidential arts 
to acquire is the habit of referring to oneself 
while presiding, in the third person. As a pre- 
siding officer one is really not one’s self, but one 
is now “the chair.” Instead of his saying, “I 
am unable to decide,” “I will appoint Mr. Smith 
to serve in my place,” etc., he will say, “The 
chair is unable to decide,” “The chair will ap- 
point Mr. Smith to serve in his place,” etc. 


Self-control, clear headedness, fairness, fi: - 
ness, courtesy, tact and ability to get things di: 1¢ 
are important characteristics of a good chairm. n. 


~ 


Power of Chairman 


1. To call the assembly together at the ap- 
pointed time. 

2. To conduct and direct the business of the 
assembly. 

3. To assign the floor to a member desiring 
to speak. 

4. To state all motions properly coming before 
the assembly. 

5. To restrict debate to the question uncer 
discussion. 

6. To decide points of order promptly and 
to answer parliamentary inquiries that are not 
anticipatory. 

7. To keep any matter of business clearly 
before the assembly until it is finally disposed of 


8. To put a question to vote at a proper time 


and to announce the result of a vote distinct!y 


9. To sign all acts, orders, etc., necessary ‘0 
carry out the will of an assembly. 


10. To represent and stand for the assem), 
declaring its will and obeying its commands. 
11. To rise and stand before the assembly 
the following cases: 
a. When stating a question; 
b. When putting a question to vote; 
c. When announcing the result of 
vote ; 
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4. When speaking on a question of 
rder. 
12 Lo use his official title, or say “The chair,” 
when referring to himself; pronouns referring to 
himse!’ should be in third person. 
1 , know all about parliamentary law, but 
-o show off his knowledge of it. 


14 To become excited, angry or partisan 
ior no circumstances whatever. 


try 1 


\5. To protect.a speaker in his right to ad- 
dress the assembly. : 

ro refrain from debating or discussing a 
ion while presiding. 
17. To be absolutely fair and impartial. 


is. To tactfully encourage a timid member 
and skillfully repress an overzealous one. 


To state a motion in the words in which 


it was originally offered or with changes accept- 
able to the maker of the motion. 


Committee of the Whole 


As a parliamentary device the committee of 
the whole came into existence in the days of 
autocratic kings. At that time the Speaker in 
Parliament had to be one acceptable to the king, 
and of course only those were approved for the 
position who would report to the sovereign the 
attitude of the house. 


Then it was that Parliament provided that the 
whole assembly should constitute a committee to 
consider important matters, and, as a committee, 
they could elect their own chairman and exclude 
all who were not members of the committee. In 
these committees the members talkt freely and 
voted without restraint, as no record was made 
of speech or vote, and at the end of the sitting 
prepared a report of their conclusions, to be re- 


ported to themselves, sitting as a parliament with 
the king’s minion again in the chair. 

In our day the committee of the whole is a 
much-used method in the making of our laws. 
With us the people are sovereign, and there 
are of our legislatures members who vote and 
speak differently in the committee of the whole 
than in the regular assembly, where a record is 
made of speech and vote. But for all this, the 
greater freedom of discussion afforded in this 
committee fully justifies the widespread use of 
this method of procedure. 





Note: Dr. George M. McCole, member of the 
Rotary Club of Great Falis, Mont., read the 
foregoing at a meeting of his club. Then the 
club resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
and gave a practical illustration of the paper, 
resolutions were made and amendments offered 
with the usual snarls and complications. It was 
an interesting and instructive meeting. 


Spiritual Unity of Humanity 


*\ HE most important fact of the present age 
‘| is that all the different races of men have 
come close together. The problem is whether 
the different groups of peoples shall go on fighting 
with one another or find out some true basis of 
reconciliation and mutual help; whether it will 
be interminable competition or cooperation. 


| have no hesitation in saying that those who 
are gifted with the moral power of love and 
vision of spiritual unity, who have the least feel- 
ing of enmity against aliens, and the sympathetic 
insight to place themselves in the position of 
others, will be the fittest to take their permanent 
place in the age that is lying before us, and 
those who are constantly developing their in- 
stinct of fight and intolerance of aliens will be 
eliminated. 


For this is thé problem before us, and we have 
to prove our humanity by solving it thru the 
help of our higher nature. The gigantic organi- 
zations for hurting others and warding off their 
blows, for making money by dragging others 
back, will not help us. On the contrary, by their 
crushing weight, their enormous cost and their 
deadening effect upon the living humanity, they 
will seriously impede our freedom in the larger 
life of a higher civilization. 


During the evolution of the Nation the moral 
culture of brotherhood was limited by geographi- 
cal boundaries, because at that time those bound- 
aries were true. Now they have become imag- 
inary lines of tradition divested of the qualities 
of real obstacles. So the time has come when 
man’s moral nature must deal with this great 
‘act with all seriousness, or perish. 


(he first impulse of this change of circum- 
stance, has been the churning up of man’s baser 
passions of greed and cruel hatred. If this 
persists indefinitely and armaments go on exag- 
gerating themselves to unimaginable absurdities, 
in machines and storehouses envelop this fair 
ear\h with their dirt and smoke and ugliness, 

| it will end in a conflagration of suicide. 
(>erefore man will have to exert all his power of 
love and clarity of vision to make another great 
moral adjustment which will comprehend the 
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whole world of men and not merely the fractional 
groups of nationality. 


The call has come to every individual in the 
present age to prepare himself and his surround- 
ings for this dawn of a new era when man shall 
discover his soul in the spiritual unity of all 
human beings. 

If it is given at all to the West to struggle 
out of these tangles of the lower slopes to the 
spiritual summit of humanity, then I cannot but 
think that it is the special mission of America 
to fulfil this hope of God and man. You are the 
country of expectation, desiring something else 
than what is. Europe has her subtle habits of 
mind and her conventions. But America, as yet, 
has come to no conclusions. I realize how much 
America is untrammeled by the traditions of the 
past, and I can appreciate that experimentalism 
is a sign of America’s youth. The foundation of 
her glory is in the future, rather than in the past, 
and if one is gifted with the power of clairvoy- 
ance, one will be able to love the America that 
is to be. 

America is destined to justify Western civili- 
zation to the East. Europe has lost faith in 
humanity, and has become distrustful and sickly. 
America, on the other hand, is not pessimistic 
or blasé. You know, as a people, that there is 
such a thing as a better and a best, and that 
knowledge drives you on. 

There are habits that are not merely passive 
but aggressively arrogant. These are not like 
mere walls but are like hedges of stinging nettles. 
Europe has been cultivating these hedges of 
habits for long years till they have grown round 
her, dense and strong and high. The pride of 
her traditions has sent its roots deep into her 
heart. 

I do not wish to contend that it is unreason- 
able. But pride in every form breeds blindness 
at the end. Like all artificial stimulants its first 
effect is a heightening of consciousness and then 
with the increasing dose it muddles it and brings 
an exultation that is misleading. 

Europe has gradually grown hardened in her 
pride of all her outer and inner habits. She not 
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only cannot forget that she is Western, but she 
takes every opportunity to hurl this fact against 
others to humiliate them. This is why she is 
growing incapable of imparting to the East what 
is best in herself, and of accepting in a right spirit 
the wisdom that the East has stored for cen- 
turies. 

In America national habits and traditions have 
not had time to spread their clutching roots 
around your hearts. You have constantly felt 
and complained of its disadvantages when you 
compared your nomadic restlessness with the set- 
tled traditions of Europe—the Europe which can 
show her pictures of greatness to the best advan- 
tage because she can fix it against the back- 
ground of the past. 


But in this present age of transition, when a 
new era of civilization is sending its trumpet 
call to all peoples of the world across an unlim- 
ited future, this very freedom of detachment will 
enable you to accept its invitation and to achieve 
the goal for which Europe began her journey, but 
lost herself midway. For she was tempted out 
of her path by her pride of power and greed 
of possession. 


Not merely your freedom from habits of mind 
in the individuals, but also the freedom of your 
history from all unclean entanglements, fits you 
in your career of holding the banner of civiliza- 
tion of the future. All the great nations of 
Europe have their victims in other parts of the 
world. This not only deadens their moral sym- 
pathy but also their intellectual sympathy, which 
is so necessary for the understanding of races 
which are different from one’s own. 


In fact, you are carrying all the responsibility 
of a great future because you are untrammelled 
by the grasping miserliness of a past. Therefore, 
of all countries of the earth America has to be 
fully conscious of this future, her vision must not 
be obscured and her faith in humanity must be 
strong with the strength of youth. 


(Reprinted by permission from “Nationalism,” 
by Sir Rabindranath Tagore; copyright 1916 
and 1917 by the Macmillan Company.”) 
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Standing of Clubs in International Rotary Attendence 
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HERE are several newcomers in all the ~~ pies month. DIVISION B--Five Lowest : — 
Topeka heads the list in Division B, but they need not feel to com- > a 
placent about it, for they only held one meeting during the month, Ene N. ‘is Va teen e eens 7 7 | 45.04 
Evidently San Diego is not easily discouraged. _Last month they were S un oe a Me bine 173.5 ; as | 44.37 
ruled out of the high ten of Division B by .58, Tulsa being their rival eee ee SS. veeeseecveee 101. 3 41° an 
for the tenth place. But like the celebrated penny, they are back again ¢ Patan i NJ Steen reer eee scene 110 3 31 | 10.59 
this month, and have our best wishes for a long reign. atersom, N. J...--+-+-+e eee ee] 28.18 
4 ‘pte ying | 5 sorry for Newark (N. J) ee tanta, tae DIVISION C—Ten Highest = 
igh ten in their Division for sixteen consecutiv onths, i ee 
last been ousted. Their percentage — 76.9 or almost two per cent below ppca Tiny oa ee = : . oa 
the tenth club in Division B this month. ; : Bs ’ ba: 8 ie s.6 #97 ele ah wm Oe 29. 
San Sraasiese. Oakland and Indianapolis still hold forth in Division yong sea: — ete e reese eeeees Lely ; 0 99.59 
A. They seem secure but now that Newark has fallen, we shall not be el gy ee eeseeerecesccens a i 54 es 
a bit surprised if one of them is nosed out one of these days. ; P nae ’ Cit; Kah ttt ee renee 33 2 195 aaa 
Oklahoma City almost put Vancouver out of the runing this month. Heasereiih ke, AN.e seers eens 33 4 a3 a 
Their percentage was 71.5 or .25 less than Vancouver's. We're rooting 2 Gai He Fin Pia a CE cA 525 4 475 og 2 
for Oklahoma City and hope they get in next month. Variety is the © Wendie e, i tte e eee eeee 33 4 478 =a 
spice of life, you know, and the clubs in Division A need a little stirring Washinnte, Be hae teas 60 4 53°75 > 62 
up. The same clubs are making the high ten every month. If some of ashington, 196.02 ee A css 53. 89.58 
the “almost-make-its” would try just a little harder, we’d have some real DIVISION C—Five Lowest — 
rivalry. e See EP 
At last Long Beach has fallen from its 100 per cent perch. That Ferner = Fe ot eere ee eens z : ae ra 
eight 100 per cent meetings is a record, no one can deny. However, we're me: ; Nes 1, Va, settee enes 39 > 75 co 
rather glad they stopped for we’ve been pestered to death with inquiries Havechill ay Bees e cee eres! 39,5 : ra co 
from all over the country asking “how they do it.” Still, they again head Fitchoute Mane roe e tent eeee 83 4 33 rh 
Division C with 96.42. fic. a ’ ee — 
aetige for se we Iil.! bg aig ewegsseio ze me * bn gh DIVISION D—Ten Highest 
rave held three meetings during the month with every membe 1 = > ites 
each meeting. They have certainly started off with a bang, and the fact ar apie yi RES ENS | : ; 285 "9827 
that their first month of existence as a Rotary Club has been 100 per » Princetauat Ea cortteeeeeees be tee ; . | oe 
cent, augurs well for the future. a ce : , tote teen teens 95.1 
The attendance percentage for almost every district is lower this Pride Pics eee e eens 4 g ag aa 
month because of the influenza epidemic. Many of the clubs were only McPherso Kan weet eeeseces ri : a a 
allowed to hold one or two meetings and eight or ten were not permitted Pawtetieas ie aR niente: ee ; ¥ aoa 
to meet at all. fe oe eee eee ree | 6 2.20 
It is surprising that the “best district in International Rotary” (accord- sees ae eee es SES ae A ‘ yo gt 
ing to the 23rd District Clubs) has fallen to seventh place in point of Cosas e, Ohio tt teeceeees e : - ag 
district percentage. However, two of their clubs did not meet because of __osnocton, 10. ++ seer eeeeee . 
the epidemic. Roger Motten’s district is coming right along. There seems DIVISION D—Five Lowest 
to be keen rivalry between Districts 21 and 23. Huron ak ee 7) r G25 a5 
Division A—Clubs having more than 200 members. Santiago de Cuba, Cuba...... 44.2 5 23.8 53.84 
Division B—Clubs having between 100 and 200 members. Z Bronsted, Waser Sie icin wes ces 45 2 24 53.33 
Division C—Clubs having between 50 and 100 members. Ponce Fy iRictvedeic ss) spe c0eees 31 4 15.5 50.00 
Division D—Clubs having less than 50 geese er Victoria, aie bas (ass ope 35 1 17 48.57 
Only those clubs whose reports have come thru the District 
Governors’ hands to the Headquarters office by the 15th of the subse- FEBRUARY satelite =~ > se FROM DISTRICT 
quent month are considered in the competition. : 
NOTE—Bold-face figures before names of clubs designate number (In order of percentages) as 
of times in succession clubs have appeared in list. Res 3 #3 mi E oD 
Nee ai ae - 13 oo“, bo 
.. gh ae ae aes 
Sy St Ee See Bhs 
= i 2 © Name of Governor oi eee ° “ 2° o« + 
Name of Club e ° e <a P ? 3 us we bo 8 Bag = ea te a8 
4 2 a : erie + ee) ae 
2:5 Sg eo 2 6 is gs : #3 6* 
A fs 83 é & A Bags 6a ano. 2 hes 
A <0 21 | Roger H. Motten........ | is 13350 | 7222 rE 
DIVISION A— ; 22 . Mi. WOME. iss is , . 3 
TS aagy Poet et hoe wt a 19 | C. C. MeCulloush........ | 9 96.52 75.01 9 
ZLos Angeles, Cal.......... | 220 4 180 | 81.81 12 | Jas. O. Craig...........0. 29 74.11 | 73.62 25 
3 Worcester, Mass. ............| 226 4 179 | 79.20 17 | Robt. H. Timmons....... 57 | 2 | 69.88 | 73.44 53 
16 San Francisco, Cal....... 298 4 233 | 78.18 14) Benjy. :C. Brown. «023 24 66.83 72.25 24 
W6 Oakland, Cal. .................| 2145 4 164 | 76.41 23 | Alex. Sheriffs............ 16 | 2 | 119.16 | 71.63 14 
5 Portland, Oregon . --| 290.75 4 221.75 76.26 6 | Edwin C. May........... 26 80.26 67.90 19 
PEeroms, Wash. . ..| 222 4 165.5 | 74.54 16 | Chas. Strader............ 38 | 3 | 6893 | 67.52 33 
6 Albany, N. Y........ ..| 201 4 149° | 74.12 11 | Chas. E. Watkins........ 42 | 4 | 6497 | 65.58 33 
16 Indianapolis, Ind. .... ..| 294 3 215.3 | 73.23 8 | Truman L. McGill........ 39 4 67.24 65.29 31 
wvinmipeg, Man. ..............|, 222 4 161 | 72.52 9 | H. E. Van de Walker....| 20 1 89.12 64.70 16 
2 Vancouver, B. C...........----|_216_ 4 iss | 7498 18 | Robt. E. Vinson.......... 26 | 2 | 10175 | 63.85 18 
aS RR SE TR ag 5 | Ralph W. Cummings..... 27 - 99.99 63.11 7 
Sere DIVISION A—Pive Loweet 3 Ss we ae 1 | George S. Inman......... 4 # 80.18 63.00 2 
EEE) | SE INE aE (5 1 5 | 177.2 | 49.62 iS LL, ee as es 15 1 92.28 61.91 13 
Boston, Mass. ... Dkr ee 4 110 | 49.54 DD joe Tt. Tages. 2...h ae 22 3 56.15 61.00 14 
4 Cleveland, Ohio . ey 347 5 124 | 38 2} Chast W.tavett. 52 26 oH 89.05 60.88 11 
BEMMERP IS OTK, Nw Vive veces scres] 498 a 168 | 33.73 15 | Harry B. Craddick....... 32 5 67.85 60.80 23 
2 Brooklyn, N. Y................ 323 2 107 | 33.12 2 Hage C. Sheehan........ 24 2 | 103.68 55.51 16 
—- inna i === 0 | Jno. R. Bentley.......... 27 5 | 117.31 | 52.67 16 
BS eee eo aem Sigiaet «= 7 | Rogers W. Davis........ 23 | 5 | 5807 | 45.16 15 
‘Topeka, Kan...... pe A We 1 | 10 | 9646 Ay FE. Ay Lege, nest | Report not received _ 
sd progeny, ma. fies — 153 | 88.18 Total number of districts reporting .............. eee Sea 22 
17 pape rae ea 144 5 ; os ple Total number of district not reporting .................0..0000. 
2 Bellingham Wash ARES aaa 1145 4 952 | 83.14 a — . a clubs (February 29, 1920)........ wesOl/ 
Sar AR 1 133 , | a otal number of clubs reporting ..............ccceeeeeeeceeuee sedi 
ai + he agaag Tatas Sin. a po ae : 4 Total number if clubs not reporting ............e.eccececcccceee 6 
Pe clestan. W eae toh 136 4 110 80.88 Clubs at large and in British Isles (no report POUMITER) . . Sec oe 30 
ai. Oh | age ae 4 96.7 79 42 Total number of clubs reporting no meetings held............... 9 
MRS OE eames me Te 4 10825 | 7835 Total number of clubs reporting average percent of 60 or above.43) 4 
ae * = > Average percent of districts in U. S., Canada and Cuba......... 65.35 
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EEMOS en uno»de los principales diarios 
5 uenos Aires que tan pronto la prensa 
se encargé de divulgar la noticia de 
la ion de un Rotary Club en aquella 
dad. empezaron a lover en la secretaria del 
jub solicitudes de aspirantes a socios, pensando, 
que los Rotary clubs se mueren por 

el numero de miembros y que estos 
dos a trochemoche; pero, el secretario 
-lub. don Teodoro H. Bourse, no vacilé con- 
testar los solicitantes “cantandoles las 
; o en términos mas adecuados, apli- 
loles las clausulas de los estatutos del club 
mismite” que los de los demas Rotary 
icen que sdlamente personas propuestas 
por miembros del Rotary Club pueden formar 
parte de éste y tales propuestas seran Unica y 
; amente consideradas cuando el propuesto 
“doble varén” no venga a 

entar en el club una profesion, ocupacion 
; negocio que duplique una clasificacién del 
ib. Cuando decimos “doble varén” nos re- 
aquellos que pudieran muy bien ser 
‘también “barones” can 5b de buey, 
pues en Rotary no hoy excepciones ni para los 
jue son varones con toda clase de “bebes.” Es 
verdaderamente interesante y halagiiefo ver 
omo los rotarios de Buenos Aires cumplen sin 
reserva las reglas de la institucién a pesar de 


honaere! 


for! 


o 
— 


ser tan jovenes en Rotary. Esto nos hace pen- 
sar que mientras son jovenes en Rotary son 
viejos en edad, dignidad y gobierno. 

® 


kK N otro periéddico leemos también algo sobre 
las muchas actividades del Rotary Club de 
Montevideo y dice el colega que el secretario 
le este espléndido club esta haciendo el in- 
ventario de todo lo que metié en las maletas 
que ya tiene listas para salir para los Estados 
Unidos. El secretario del club, don Heriberto 
P. Coates (el “insustituible’ como lo apodan 
sus compaheros rotarios) viene via Santiago de 
Chile y Valparaiso y parara unos cuantos dias 
en cada una de estas dos ciudades con el fin de 
estudiar las probabilidades que existen para es- 
tablecer Rotary clubs. El sefior Coates perma- 
necera en los Estados Unidos hasta después 
del congréso anual de los rotarios que tendra 
electo en Atlantic City la ultima semana del 
proximo junio. Este viaje que él hace que 
coincida con la fecha en que se celebra el con- 
greso rotariano da una prueba mas de su en- 
tusiasmo y del entusiasmo de los demas rotarios 
de Montevideo que a pesar de la gran distancia 
que ios separa del “home” de International 
Rotary no quieren que el club quede este afio 

representado en el congreso rotariano. 
ndo sido el seflor Coates el primero que 
cio a conocer la organizacién en Sud América, 
sus compafieros saben bien que el representate 
que mandan a Atlantic City ha de dejarlos en 
puesto que se merecen. Nuestra bien- 
enica al querido rotario Coates y acompanantes. 


® 
Cuba. Uno bien puede ser mucho menos 
enturero que fué Cristobal Colon y, sin 
puede aventurarse a decir que no 


dajar: de cien el numero de Rotarios que vendran 
“ congreso rotario el préximo junio. Muchos 
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Por Daniel B. Ledo 


rotarios cubanos hacen, generalmente, un viaje de 
negocios a los Estados Unidos una vez al afio y 
este alo unos adelantaran el viaje y otros lo re- 
tardaran para que tal provectados viajes coinci- 
dan con la fecha del congreso rotariano. Esta 
conjetura de “cien por lo menos” es el vati- 
cinio de uno que no ha estado en Cuba re- 
cientemente y no conoce palpablemente la obra 
y entusiasmo de los rotarios de la vecina isla. 
El gobernador del octavo distrito de Interna- 
tional Rotary no esta de acuerdo con mis 
pronosticaciones y augurios, pues, él dice que 
espera ver en Atlantic City mas de cien. Dice 
ademas: “Cuando desembarqué en la Habana 
fui recibido por un grupo de rotarios y me 
extrahé ver que muchos de ellos vestian “over- 
alls.” La curiosidad me hizo preguntar a qué 
obedecia aquello y la respuesta fué que los 
estivadores estaban en huelga y el hambre 
amenazaba la ciudad mientras barcos procedentes 
de otros puertos esperaban por alguien que 
descargara las cien diferentes clases de mercancia 
y la repartieran en donde correspondiera. Los 
rotarios fueron los primeros que por amor a la 
palabra “SERVICIO,” que es el lema de todos 
los Rotary clubs, abandonaron sus oficinas de 
negocios y bufetes y corrieron a cargar y des- 
cargar bultos en los muelles de la Habana.” 

Al siguiente dia el gobernador asistid a la 
sesién del club y quedé encantado al ver el gran 
empefio con que se discuten los problemas locales 
y se pasan resoluciones sin pensar en cantos 
ni chistes cuando la situacién local o nacional 
requiere el servicio de sus ciudadanos. Termina 
el gobernador diciendo que regresa de su visita 
a los clubs de Cuba admirado de lo bien que 
alli se interpretan !os objetos de Rotary y de 
lo activos que son los clubs cubanos, y la unica 
pena que la acompafié en su retorno fué la de 

















Sr. Carlos Alzugary, President of the Havana 
Rotary Club. 
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no haberle sido posible visitar todos los Rotary 
clubs de la vecina isla a causa de la huelga de 
ferroviarios que también se declaré en Cuba la 
misma semana que lleg6 alli. 
® 

E Shanghai (tierra de Confucio) nos dicen 
D que por lo de pronto podemos contar en el 
congreso de Atlantic City con el presidente Petit 
y el secretario Treadwell y entre hoy y el dia 
que estos sefores se embarquen para los Estados 
Unidos es muy probable que algunos miembros 
mas de aquel progresista club del que fué 
Imperio Celeste se enusiasmen y nos vengan 
a contar en persona cual es la causa de que 
chinos y japoneses hagan pensar al mundo en 
una futura guerra entre estos dos pueblos. 
Aseguramos a los Rotarios de Shanghai que 
también seran bien recibidos, pero, no nos 
haremos responsables de lo que les pase si se 
les ocurre traer pipa china y opio. Recuerden 
bien que ya no tenemos whiskey ni cerveza ni 
queremos saber nada con cosas que le hagan 
olvidar a uno si esta atendiendo a sus propios 
negocios o a los del préjimo. 

R 


CERCA de Espana unos nos dicen que 
las probabilidades de introduciar Rotary 
en aquel pais son muy pocas a no. ser que 
empecemos por Barcelona debido a que el 
espiritu de unidn y asociacién no prevalece 
alli. Los que esto dicen deben referirse a la 
clase alta porque, segun nos cuenta el cable, 
entre la clase trabajadora son ya muy contados 
los que no pertenecen a un sindicato o unién 
y si asi va la cosa muy pronto empezaran a 
organizar perros y gatos. Otros dicen que el 
pueblo espaol no cree en dar algo por nada. 
Al fin (y vale mas tarde que nunca) Espafia se 
ha dado cuenta que no pago ser, por espacio de 
siglos, la nacién mas generosa de la Tierra ni 
siquiera el haber dado un mundo al mundo. 
Empezando por la ciudad condal, como dicen, 
las otras ciudades espafiolas cogeran envidia y 
empezaran a formar Rotary clubs en menos que 
canta un gallo ;Pobre Espana! [Qué ldstima 
que tus hijos hagan las cosas por envidia y no 
por conviccion! 
® 
N Calcuta (India inglesa) hace seis meses 
kK que esta funcionando un Rotary Club y 
otras ciudades tendran muy pronto Rotary clubs. 

En Africa del Sur también estan muy ade- 
lantados los trabajos de organizacién y pronto, 
segun nos dicen nuestros corresponsales, se 
formaran Rotary clubs en Johannesburg, Pre- 
toria y otras ciudades. 

En Nueva Zelanda y Australia también se 
toma empefio en la institucién de Rotary clubs. 

De varias ciudades de Grecia, Egipto e Italia 
se ha recibido correspondencia en las oficinas 
centrales manifestando el deseo de obtener 
autorizacion para organizar Rotary clubs 

La organizacion del Rotary Club de Paris se 
ha encargado a los clubs de Inglaterra y este 
club esta ahora en vias de organizacion. 

Un japones (ex miembro del Rotary Club de 
Dallas, Texas,) se fué a Tokio provisto de 
credenciales para formar Rotary clubs en el 
Japon. 
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Rotary Club Publicity 


By Guy Gundaker, Chairman Committee on Publicity, ]. A. of R. C. 


N view of the fact that Chairman Bob Tim- 

mons, of last year’s Committee on Publicity, 
warned the Convention at Salt Lake City that 
Rotary’s publicity program of the future would, 
in a large measure, determine the life or death 
of Rotary as a dynamic force, it is very im- 
portant that all Rotarians should know some- 
thing about the subject of publicity. 

Publicity is free advertising. In the present 
day, to get something for nothing requires 
strategy, finesse, efficiency, and knowledge. 
Viewed in this light, publicity can only be se- 
cured if the man seeking it thoroly uriderstands 
what it is and how to get it. 

It is absolutely necessary for those seeking 
publicity to have clearly in mind the meaning 
of the word “news.” Not every event which 
occurs, speech which is uttered, or thing done, 
is news. News is, briefly, what people like to 
read. 

At the Rotary club meeting, it a member 
classified as druggist talks about his business, 
his fellow-members gain a widening of their 
business vision, and an added knowledge, which 
is news to them, but it is not news in a publicity 
sense. If, on the other hand, the same member 
talking of his business—drugs—connects with it 
the statement of the increasing price of drugs 
since the World’s War, facts concerning cessa- 
tion of foreign shipments, instances of the 
replacement of foreign chemicals by those of 
home manufacture, the discovery of a new potash 
bed, THEN his talk rises from the common- 
place to the “sought material” for the news- 
paper—namely news. Any talks on topics of 
general public interest and public comment, 
naturally make news. 


Object of Publicity 


What is the object of publicity? It has many 
definite purposes, varying in degrees of worth- 
whileness. The conspicuous purpose of Rotary 
publicity is to supply education, general infor- 
mation, right attitudes of mind toward business, 
civic, and international questions, stimuli to 
community service work, and to crystallize public 
sentiments. 


In order for Rotary to perform this useful 
service in the community and have its publicity 
received with respect and belief in its integrity, 
it is absolutely necessary that the club’s standing 
in the community must be unquestioned. Most 
clubs gain a character reference in a community 
thru their community services. 


The local club seeking publicity should func- 
tion thru examples of exemplified high standards 
of business principles of the members, activities 
of the members in craft or professional associa- 
tions, civic or commercial bodies and commun- 
ity service work, the club luncheons and evening 
meetings, and the local happenings of the club 
itself. 

I have placed these various functions in the 
order in which I hold their value to the main 
object of publicity. It is the last named func- 
tion which is most generally emphasized by local 
clubs, and it is the one which is relatively the 
least important. 


While it is a fact that the most worthy pub- 
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licity for clubs comes thru the ethical standards 
practised by Rotarians and their activities in 
trade, professional, commercial, and community 
service organizations, it must be remembered 
that the club meetings are the main source of 
supply for publicity which finds its expression 
in the newspapers. 

In a very practical way let me suggest certain 
methods which will secure increast local club 
publicity. The publicity problem increases in 
complexity with the increast size of the town 
and the increast number of newspapers. 


FIRST—The right selection of the local com- 
mittee on publicity is a matter of great import- 
ance. The publicity committee should be made 
up of the best talent in the club, big men who 
are willing to do detail work in the service of 
Rotary. 


Starting Work Right 

SECOND—Now with a good committee, let 
us consider its work. Since local publicity is 
contingent on the news value of the club meet- 
ings and its community services, there must be 
a working cooperation between the publicity 
committee and the committees which supply the 
news. 


The first meeting of the publicity committee 
should be held immediately after its appoint- 
ment. It should have as guests the chairman 
of the luncheon, dinner or entertainment, boys’ 
work, community service and public affairs com- 
mittees; also, any special committees dealing with 
municipal affairs, port development, etc. 


The chairman of the publicity committee 
should define “news”; request the chairman of 
the committee which arranges for the speakers 
to secure advance copy of speeches; suggest 
principles in the arrangements of a series of 
meetings which spell success from a publicity 
standpoint; insist on the inclusion of something 
of news value at each meeting; admonish the 
committee chairmen on boys’ work, public af- 
fairs, community service, that their activities 
are most fertile fields for producing publicity, 
etc., etc. If the chairman can secure the un- 
qualified cooperation of those present in the lines 
suggested, the local club publicity is half ac- 
complisht. 

THIRD—The next step is a luncheon or din- 
ner given by the publicity committee to the 
reporters who will cover the Rotary meetings. 
The main object is acquaintance and to promote 
a friendly attitude of the representatives of the 
press. The affair should be strictly informal, 
with plenty of good eats, smokes, etc., and 
should avoid a discussion of what the club de- 
sires from the guests. At the close of the meeting 
the chairman should express pleasure at their 
attendance and give all a most cordial invitation 
to be present at all of the Rotary meetings. 

FOURTH—The announcement of the program 
for the meeting is the first opportunity for 
publicity. This announcement should be sent to 
the city editors in news form—the name of the 
speaker—his craft or professional position and 
honors. As his selection is usually based on 
eminent fitness to discuss his subject, give the 
editor some facts. In addition to notes on the 
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speaker or his subject, state any proposed action 
by the club or any particular service activities in 
which it is engaged. 

FIFTH—The advance copy of the talk to be 
given should be in the hands of the Publicity 
committee at least 48 hours before the meeting, 
This must be read by one familiar with news 
value. If the néws element is weak the publicity 
chairman, who, at meetings should sit to the 
right of the speaker, can deftly suggest that the 
members would be much interested in hearing 
about this, that, or the other. Many a common. 
place talk has secured wide featuring in the 
newspapers thru casual suggestions of the pub. 
licity chairman. Selections from the advance 
copy should be prepared for the use of the re. 
porters—one for each paper. Unrepresented pa. 
pers should receive copies by messenger. 


Uses of Press Table 


SIXTH—There should be a press table at all 
meetings designated by a card lettered “For the 
Press.” The representatives of the press should 
be guests of the club at luncheons and dinners 
and one of the publicity committeemen should 
always be seated with them, not merely to act 
as host, but also to secure any information which 
they may desire. He has another important 
function. It is this—chatfully to get the press 
to understand what kind of publicity pleases 
Rotarians most and to hush the undesirable kind. 

SEVENTH—Interviewing the speaker after 
the meeting. Where there is great news value 
in a speaker’s talk the press frequently desires 
more elaboration. In this connection the chair- 
man of the publicity committee, or one of his 
committee, can facilitate the interview and sup- 
ply the necessary introductions. 

Now what do we find in the next morning or 
same afternoon’s papers? Possibly much—oft- 
times a little. But with the detail wel! done 
and continued each meeting, good results must 
inevitably follow. 

It is part of the publicity committee's work 
to supply each dining table at the weekly 
luncheon with a pasted sheet of clippings cover- 
ing the publicity of the previous week. This 
is for the information of members and drives 
home the talks of the previous meeting. 

Publicity for activities accomplisht by the 
club committees on civics, public affairs, work 
among boys, etc., must be handled in a much 
different fashion. The chairman on publicity 
must not look to these committees for voluntary 
material for publicity. He should invite ‘imse!! 
to their meetings and dig news from their dis 
cussions. Prepared statements covering these 
activities will find ready absorption at the press 
table at meetings. 

The above suggestions are not fanciful vapor 
ings workt out by my inner consciousness bul 
present an exact account of the way E. J. Berlet, 
a former International vice-president, »andled 
the publicity in Philadelphia during th: yea 
I was president of the Rotary club of th:! city. 
During that year Chairman Berlet secued fo! 
Rotary 3,200 inches of newspaper pDlicity 
which is equivalent to a twenty-page nev spaper 
entirely free of advertising. 
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MINNEAPOLIS’ TENTH BIRTHDAY 
,wing telegram was received by Inter- 


The 1 
national 'ieadquarters in Chicago from the Ro- 
tary Club of Minneapolis, February 19th: 


“The kotary Club of Minneapolis Number 
- its hearty greetings to you and the 


Nine se! : 7 

Oficial Board on the tenth anniversary of its 
organization. Nine members of the Chicago 
Club who with Paul Harris gave us our start in 


1010 are our guests in all day Rotary meeting.” 
——® 


CLUB NO. 2 SAYS: 

San Francisco, CALIFORNIA.—The officials of 
the Rotary Club of Sam Francisco attribute the 
success of the club in maintaining a high per- 
centage of attendance to three things: 

First, the selection of men for membership; 
second, in having every member actively serving 
on a committee; and third, the policy adopted 
and carried out by the administration in regard 
to programs for club meetings. 





The personnel of the Membership committee ~ 


is made up of the very highest type of men who 
have Rotary at heart. This committee, when 
considering applicants for membership, makes a 
thorough investigation as to the applicant’s fit- 
ness, worth, desirability, and general qualifica- 
tions before recommending him to membership. 
Upon the recommendation of the Membership 
Committee, the application is passed along to 
the Board of Directors and if the Board then 
sees in the applicant a man who will be a credit 
to the club they thereupon order his name and 
classification to be published for two weeks. 
After the applicant’s name appears in the club’s 
bulletin and there are no protests from the mem- 
bers of the club, he is then eligible to become 
a member. The member who proposed the ap- 
plicant is then notified that the applicant is elig- 
ible to membership and the member is directed 
to advise him regarding his attendance at the 
regular luncheons of the club. 

This year every member of the San Fran- 
cisco club is serving on some committee and 
this naturally tends to make them more interested 
in the success of the club. 

In telling of the success of the San Francisco 
club, F. H. Feighner, secretary of the club, says: 
“We feel the real success in maintaining our 
high attendance is due to the programs at our 
weekly luncheons. San Francisco has several 
business men’s clubs and unless our programs 
are different and definite from those used by 
other organizations, we cannot expect our mem- 


bers to attend, as the members of the Rotary 
club are also members of other clubs and would 
thus hear the same speakers several times.” 


In arranging the programs for the year, the 


president of the Rotary Club adepted the policy 
at the beginning of his term of having the mem- 
bers appear before the club. Some of the best 
meetin’s of the Rotary Club have been held 
Withou: a set program. 
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A DAMFINO 


With Apologies to K.C.B. 

WHAT DO you know 
ABOUT Rotary? You, Mr. 
AVERAGE Rotarian? If some 
ONE asked you suddenly a 
QUESTION regarding some 
SALIENT feature of 
ROTARY what would you 
SAY ?—Damfino? 
THIS Rotary club is 
JUST AS much your club 
AS ANYONE’S. Its success 
AS A CLUB, as a live, 
ACTIVE, useful institution 
DEPENDS quite as much 
UPON you as any one member. 
ROTARY cannot mean more to 
YOU THAN you mean to Rotary. 
YOUR CLUB cannot benefit 
FROM your membership if 
YOU remain unfamiliar 
WITH its fundamental 
PRINCIPLES. You cannot 
BENEFIT from Rotary if you 
DO NOT recognize its benefits. 
THINK it over, brethren, and 
GET wise. Don’t be a 
DAMFINO. The world looks 
TO YOU for exemplification 
OF the highest ideals of 
ROTARY. Are you making good? 
GET WISE, brethren, that 
YOUR CLUB may benefit by 
YOUR wisdom. 

‘ DON’T pass the buck 

; WHERE the buck is not; 

OR PUT up a front 

THAT YOU haven’t got. 

DON’T be the dead timber that’s 

MENTIONED. Don’t be a 

DAMFINO. 
I thank you. 





—Steiny. 

















BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA—In February Rotary 
Revolutions got out its little horn and trumpeted 
forth as follows: 

“The December International Attendance Rec- 
ords have been received. 

“Of the ten highest clubs whose membership 
is between 50 and 100, the 23rd District claims 
four—Long Beach with 100 per cent and Berkeley 
second with 96.38 per cent; Santa Barbara tallied 
fourth on the list with 94.84 per cent and the 
Prune Town came fifth with 92.98 per cent. 

“Little old San Jose is getting in the right 
ciass and if she keeps in her present company 
for a couple of months, Berkeley may be per- 
suaded to recognize the little flat as a suburb 
of that Stanford town and let her play once in 
a while with the boys of a real university.” 
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ROTARY IN CUBA 
RUMAN L. M’GILL, Governor of the 
Eighth District, which includes the island 
of Cuba, returned in February from his official 
visit to the Cuban clubs. 

It was impossible for him to visit all the 
clubs for the reason that the island was dis- 
tracted with a railroad strike at the time he 
was there, making transportation to some cities 
out of the question. 

Of the Havana and Matanzas Clubs which he 
visited, he has written enthusiastically to Inter- 
national Headquarters. Of Havana he says: 

“The community seems to look to Rotary to 
solve the many problems with which they are 
confronted. One of the finest examples of Ro- 
tary service that I have ever seen was that of 
the Havana Rotarians donning overalls ind work- 
ing for hours each day at the piers unloading 
freight and driving heavy trucks across the city 
to relieve the distressing situation brought on as 
a result of the Railroad and Shoremen’s 
time » 2°?” 

Of the Matanzas Club he says: 

“This Club is pushing the Boy Scout move- 
ment and is also undertaking a campaign against 
the use of drugs and opiates which seems to 
have recently become very prevalent.” 

The clubs he was unable to visit were not for- 
gotten; delegates from the Havana and Matan- 
zas Clubs were appointed to visit them as soon 
as possible and carry the Governor’s message. 

In closing his letter to Headquarters regard- 
ing the Cuban clubs, Governor McGill writes: 

“International Rotary may well be proud of 
these clubs, as they have caught the full spirit 
of Rotary and I do not believe any of our 
American clubs are more enthusiastic or are 
accomplishing greater work.” 


(R) 





CLEVELAND, On10.—In the Rotary Reminder, 
publisht by the Cleveland Rotary Club, for 
Thursday, January, 15th, there is a statement 
that it will be well for men both of high and 
low degree in all walks of life to remember: 

“Anger is without reason. It cares nothing 
for consequences. It regards no holy ties; it is 
the Beast in full control. In a moment of anger 
a man does that which an eternity cannot undo.” 


® 





SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND.—The Rotary Club in 
collaboration with the Comrades of the Great 
War, gave a Christmas Party to 5,000 war wid- 
ows and orphans at the Comrades’ Hall, Shef- 
field. 

The Bishop of Sheffield and Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, President of the Sheffield Chamber of Com- 
merce, have been made Honorary Members of 
the club. 


® 





\ 


Honotutv, Hawan.—The Rotary weekly, 
Aloha of Honolulu publishes the gospel of the 
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lei by Lou Guernsey of Los Angeles, which con- 
tains a thought worth remembering: 

“In far off Hawaii it has ever been a simple 
and beautiful custom of the natives when a 
friend was about to leave the islards to bid 
him good-bye at the wharf and decorate him 
with flowers and wreaths, so that when he reached 
the deck of the outgoing steamer it would imme- 
diately be recognized that he had left friends 
behind him. So every good act in this world 
1s a flower which attaches itself to the human 
soul, the perfume of which forms a password 
that is not challenged at the gates of eternal 





TaMPA, Fiorma—In a two-day campaign, 
Tampa Rotarians raised $7,500 to pay for set- 
ting out trees along fifteen miles of the county 
road extending from the city limits to the county 
line. This stretch of road is to be beautified and 
dedicated as a Memorial Highway in honor of 
Hillsboro soldiers who lost their lives in the 
Great War. The road, a broad asphalt highway, 
is to be bordered for the above distance with 
laurel oaks interspersed with oleanders. Those 
wishing to commemorate individual soldiers sub- 
scribed at the rate of $2.50 each for a tree which 
will be marked. 


Great Fats, Montana—A year ayo AE 
Peterson of this city lost his life while trying to 
save Robert Pontet from his burning hiome ‘ 
member of the Carnegie Hero Med, Associa 
tion was brought to Great Falls as a results o 
the efforts of a Rotarian Committee and Mrs 
Peterson, the widow, was allotted {he Silver 
Medal for her husband’s supreme sa: rifice ang 
an allotment of $75 per month for fificen years 
for herself and $5 additional for her one child 
during the same period of time. Peterson rep. 
resented the supreme and sublime application of 


the Rotary credo. 
> 





day.” 
Nae Be 


X 





MANCHESTER, ENGLAND—The editor 
of the Weekly Circular published by 
the Rotary Club of this city, has re- 
ceived the following anonymous com- 


munication, apparently from a latter ° 


day Samuel Pepys: 

And on ye nexte daye, which was a 
Thursdaye, I did go to have my lunch 
with the Rotary Clubbe which is for 
business purposes. A small man did 
hit harde with a mallet without a care 
that he would brake that which he 
strucke. The small man did then 
speake severalle times and_ then 
another man was alowede to speak and 
I did hear about butter and things. 
And I sedde, “What is this Rotary” 
and my neighbour said, I do not know, 
I have only been in the clubbe for 
two years, but some who were long in 
the clubbe will tell you if they can 
remember. And so to bed. 


fp 
® 





OpeLika, LovistanA—February 24th 
the Rotary Club entertained farmers 
of the surrounding country at a reg- 
ular Farmers’ Day meeting, 7:30 in 
the evening. The Opelika Rotarians 
are a gang that are taking a vital and 
progressive interest in the welfare of 
the community in which they live and 
are making their influence felt. 

WarrEN, On10—The Rotarians of 
this city backed the Boy Scout Move- 
nient to the practical extent of getting 
out after an $8,000 budget for this 
purpose. The entire city was person- 
ally canvast by Rotarians and the 
club went over the top with a rush. 


-~ 
R 








Youncstown, Onto—Rotarians re- 
cently promoted a successful cam- 
paign for a new million dollar Court 
House and are now busy with several 
other important projects. These in- 
clude activities for a new city charter 
and increast pay for school teachers. 
The club is also back of a movement 
to extend the local library facilities and 
to provide books for the inmates of all 
State institutions. 

®) 





McKeesport, PENNSYLVANIA—By a 
majority vote the Rotarians of this 
city have decided to hold evening meet- 
ings weekly. Up to this time the 
McKeesport club had been the only 
one in Pennsylvania holding meetings 
every other week. Now the whole 
Keystone State is in line. 
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SUE 


I and Me 


VERYONE had retired for the night. I was 
E alone with Me in the quiet of the night. I 
stood glaring into the big dresser mirror at my 
reflection, and during the following conversation 
had with Me, I often emphasized my questions 
with the swinging of my clenched fist: 

I: Say, Me, how did you come out today in 
your effort to be more cheerful and pleasant? 

Me: Well, everything went along O. K., I 
guess. 

I: I suppose you started off by greeting the 
conductor on the street car with a cheerful good 
morning ? 

Me: No, I didn’t; he was a sort of gloomy 
looking fellow and I didn’t speak to him. 

I: No doubt a cheery “good morning” from 
you would have made him feel better; but when 
you arrived at the office you passed around a bunch 
of cheerful “good mornings?” 

Me: I intended to; but everyone seemed busy 
and didn’t look up. 

I: When the office boy came in with the morn- 
ing mail you surely gave him a hearty “hello?” 

Me: He did not seem to want to stay in my 
office and give me a chance; he acted as tho he were 
afraid. 

I: People are afraid of grouches. That first 
customer who came in to complain of a delayed 
shipment—there was your chance to be pleasant. 
How did you come out? 

Me: I did not act very pleasantly to that fel- 
low. He lied to me. Claimed he had had his order 
in for two weeks; but when I looked the order up 
I found it was only twelve days old. That made me 
sore. 

I: Quite a difference between two weeks and 
twelve working days, eh? But when the collection 
supervisor gave you that detailed report you told 
him he had done a good job, and the report was 
lined up in fine shape, just to give him a little 
encouragement? 

Me: It was a fine report; but I didn’t compli- 
ment him on his work. He was a day late getting 
the report to me. 

I: You didn’t overlook being pleasant with the 
little stenographer when she came in for your grind 
of dictation, did you? 

Me: She was out of sorts this morning; kept 
putting her hand to her head as if she had a head- 
ache. I couldn’t try to dispense any words of cheer; 
didn’t think she needed them. 

I: Say, whatthehell did you do today to spread 
a little cheerfulness as you went along? 

Me: Well, at lunch I told a couple of stories 
and got a few laughs and I—— é 

I: Good night! 

—By Val. B. Mintum, Rotary Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
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WaLta WALLA, WASHINGTON—The 
Rotarians of this city have gone op 
record in favor of making punctuality 
an accredited Rotary virtue. They 
have adopted a resolution asking that 
punctuality in business, socia! and gen- 
eral engagements be impressed op 
everybody and that punctuality become 
a trademark of Rotary. Here, 0 my 
brethren, is a golden thought for ladies 


day! ® 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA—In 
campaign for members of the Pitts. 
burgh Chamber of Commerce recently 
in which the Rotarians were pitted 
against the balance of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rotarians secured 30 
members and the balance of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce 19. 


® 





OcaLa, FLorma—The Ocala Rota- 
rians observed Father and Son Week 
with a dinner at which speeches were 
made by leaders of representative 
community organizations. Each Ro- 
tarian had a boy as his guest. 

The Ocala Club has adopted a plan 
of their neighbors, the Gainesville Ro- 
tarians, in instituting an attendance 
competition with John Taylor and Fred 
Hocker as captains of two opposing 
teams. The losing team will have to 
give a barge ride on Lake Weir the 
first moonlight night following the 
close of the contest. The ladies will 
be guests on this happy occasion—for 
what is moonlight without a girl? 


® 





BRISTOL, TENNESSEE-VIRGINIA—The 
wives of the members of the Bristol 
Rotary Club refuse to be left outside 
and have banded themselves together 
as Rotarianettes. On a Saturday 
evening the Rotarianettes entertained 
the Rotarians to a banquet at the 
Hotel Bristol where, as the country 
newspaper editor saith, “A good time 
was had by all.” 


® 





LexINGTON, Kentucky—During the 
first part of February this city was 
under martial law and General Francis 
C. Marshall, a Rotarian, was Military 
Governor of Lexington. Genera! Mar- 
shall spoke to the Rotarians at their 
luncheon February 12th, Lincolns 
birthday, on Universal Military Train- 
ing, urging the necessity for its adop- 
tion. General Marshal} was introduce? 
by Judge Charles Kerr, a judge of the 
county circuit court: and honorary 
member of the Lexington Club. 
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HE Annual District Conference of the 
4 eleventh District was held at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, February 11th and 12th, 1920, Charles 
E. Wotkins being District Governor and Bert J. 
Griswold, Conference Secretary. All of the 42 
afili cd clubs in the District were represented. 
The ‘otal registered attendance was: 

Men, 625; Women, 925. 

\\olter E. Pittsford of Indianapolis was nom- 
for election as the next District Governor. 
following resolutions for action were 


|. That the teaching of Americanism in the 
schools of the Eleventh District be immediately 
urged in its respective city by every club in the 
District, and that to support this campaign the 
movement for adequate salaries for teachers be 
actively supported. 


Eleventh District Conference 


II: That a delegation and special train be sent 
to the Convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs to be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., in June, 1920. 

At a meeting of the Club Presidents, a resolution 
that the selection of the Conference City for the 
following year’s Conference be made without 
delay was unanimously carried. 

The speakers at the Conference were: 

James F. Finlay, Chattanooga, Tenn., Inter- 
national Third Vice President, who spoke on 
“The Message of the International Association.” 

Harry A. Wheeler, Vice President, Union 
Trust Co., Chicago, who spoke on “The Indus- 
trial Outlook.” 

Peter W. Collins of Boston, Mass., who spoke 
on “Americanism and Bolshevism.” 


Eighteenth District Conference 


HE Annual District Conference of the 

Eighteenth District was held at Galveston, 
Texas, February 16th and 17th, 1920, Robert 
E. Vinson being District Governor and W. M. 
Morgan Conference Secretary. 

H. J. Lutcher Stark of Orange, Texas, was 
nominated for election as the next District Gov- 
ernor. 

Of the twenty-six clubs in the District af- 
filiated with International all were represented 
with the exception of two. The total registered 
attendance was: 

Men—360:* Women—115. 

The following resolutions for action were 
adopted: 

I: That each Rotary Club make a study of 
the schools in its city and county for the pur- 


pose of adequately improving: public education 
in all its phases. 

II: “First, that we go on record as being 
heartily in favor of any legitimate movement 
having for its purpose the payment of adequate 
salaries for competent teachers, such salaries to 
be in keeping with the remuneration paid in 
other or similar avocations. 

“Second, that while we want the teachers to 
receive just returns for services rendered, we 
are unalterably opposed to any movement among 
the teachers looking to their organization into 
unions for.the purpose of forcing the public to 
pay salaries demanded by them, or to their 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor 
in any form.” 








SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN.—The Rotary Club here, 
which is located where there are regular winters 
as well as real boys, has an annual event which 
s becoming more popular every year—The Su- 
perior Rotary Club’s Annual Dog Derby Race. 
This year the race, with thirty entries, limited to 
boys of sixteen and under, was run off February 
i4th. The trophies consisted of everything from 
canned goods to snow-shoes. The races are con- 
ducted on the excellent theory “That the owner- 
ship of a DOG tends to soften the heart of a 
BOY, the four-footed companion making a con- 
tinual appeal to the sympathies of his human 
friend, thus tending to prevent the BOY from 
becoming hard or narrow.” 
® 

Councit Biurrs, Iowa.—Plans are being made 
by the Rotary Club to establish a health clinic 
for boys to which any youth in the city can be 
brought for free medical examination. The 
clinic, to be conducted during one day in each 
week, will co-operate with the schools and the 
Juvenile Court. Dr. Matt Tinley, a medical 
member of the Club, is head of the committee 
to establish the new project. 

® 
SRooKINGS, SouTH Daxota.—On February 7th 
Rotary Club entertained at luncheon Miss 
Elizabeth Crase, the thirteen year old national 
pig club member of Brookings County, and her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Crase. Miss 


Crise sold four pigs of one litter for a total of 
$2415. 
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SHANGHAI, CuinA.—The nucleus of the first 
Aero Club of China was formed following a re- 
cent Rotary tiffin at the Cafe Parisien. The 
formation of the Aero Club followed addresses 
to the Rotarians by Commodore Louis D. Beau- 
mont, Major Charles Gildden and Mr. Benjamin 
Hillman. Commodore Beaumont and Major 
Glidden are Vice-Presidents of the Aaerial League 
of America and Mr. Hillman is a member of the 
Aero Club of America. 

®) 





Cicero, Itttno1s—The Rotary Club of Cicero 
which is one of the most recently organized clubs 
is reporting one hundred per cent attendance to 
Governor Jim Craig of the Twelfth District. 


®) 





CHAMPAIGN, ILLtNots.—Illinois Rotarians un- 
der the leadership of Governor Jim Craig have 
tackled a big State job—to insure adequate sup- 
port for Illinois University. As the Daily [lini 
says editorially of this action, “Truly, the Ro- 
tary Club is living up to its motto, ‘He profits 
most who serves best.’ ” 


>» 
® 





INDEPENDENCE, IowA.—In a contest in which 
each member submitted written definitions of 
Rotary, the three winners gave the following 
definitions : 

The Rotarian principle stands for a living 
interest in local business and civic affairs, with 
a high standard of living and serving, not for 
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self alone, but keeping in mind the fact that as 
we, with high ideals, serve our community the 
reflex upon ourselves must be for better living. 
—R. F. Clarke. 

The ideal of Rotary is the world wide banding 
together of men who, by honest methods, have 
achieved a measure of success in their varied 
occupations and by the inspiration of this good 
fellowship will become better men themselves 
and unselfishly strive to be of service to their 
fellow men—W. M. Woodward. 

(Written on a blotter)—A blotter takes in 
everything and gives out nothing—that’s not Ro- 
tary. Rotary—an organization of active busi- 
ness and professional men for the purpose of 
good fellowship and the exchange of ideas. To 
serve energetically and unselfishly in the things 
that promote the welfare of the community and 
society in general—living and doing things in a 
bigger and broader sense —W. C. Littlejohn. 

—_—__—_(k) —_____ 

BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON Rotarians fathered 
a plan for the construction of a scenic automo- 
bile road through the Lummi Indian reservation 
with the idea of developing the tourist possibil- 
ities of the San Juan islands, in Puget Sound. 
Through the efforts of the club a right-of-way 
was obtained from the Indians and the county 
was induced to build the roads. Ferries will 
connect the mainland with five of the principal 
islands, establishing automobile connections be- 
tween Bellingham and Friday Harbor, forty-five 
miles apart. 

—__—_——(k)—_____ 

TeRRE Haute, InpiANA—When Sheldon W. 
Snively of the Rotary Club introduced Past Presi- 
dent Allen Albert to Albert Allen, business agent 
of the public schools, both men thought for a 
while they were being spoofed; but that didn’t 
keep them from getting together and recipro- 
cating waves of the Rotary spirit. 





: 
ho 


Bop McDowett or LovuisviLtte, KENTUCKY, 
long a worker for woman suffrage, recently at- 
tended the National Woman Suffrage Convention 
in Chicago, being one of the two men delegates 
at the convention. The women placed him on 
the honor roll of the association and presented 
him with a diploma and a special badge for serv- 
ices rendered in the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association. 


IMMEDIATE Past PRESIDENT JOHN POOLE 
represented Rotary at the League to Enforce 
Peace Conference, held in Washington, D. C.., 
February 9th this year. Mr. Poole was a mem- 
ber of the committee appointed by the chairman 
of the conference to prepare a statement on a 
resolution for ratification of the League of Na- 
tions which was submitted to the conference as 
embodying the policy of the league relative to 
the league. 

a ee 


Ottumwa, Iowa.—The first five minutes of 
each Rotary meeting are devoted to Americanism. 
Members are delegated from meeting to meet- 
ing to be able to talk on any phase of American 
history, institutions and opportunities. 


Rj— = 


INDEPENDENCE, IowA.—This several months 
old club has had its first ladies’ night dinner and 
dancing party, which proved to be a Rotary 
booster. 

(Continued on page 206) 
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The Man With a Wheel in His Head 


HE trouble with Adam was that he lackt 
Z wheel. He never started anything rolling. 
He needed something to oil, crank up, climb 
in, and go somewhere. Paradise was picturesque; 
but it was depressing and duli—hardly anything 


going on, nothing turning around. No agricul- 
ture was needed for the harvest was spontane- 
ous. No architecture was required for they 
slept under the trees. No sewing machines were 
necessary for there were plenty of fig trees 
and the fashions were exceedingly simple. Hav- 
ing nothing to do except raise Cain, he got into 
trouble, like every other man who does the 
same. 


Cain was the first boy that humanity had 
ever had any experience with. Adam had never 


been a boy himself, so how could he know how 
to raise ene? After he got turned out of Para- 
dise, his job of raising Cain became more dif- 
ficult, because the boy’s education depended 
upon an ignorant man who had never seen a 
boy until he saw Cain. No doubt a modern 
father would have accounted for Cain’s vagar- 
ies by remarking that “the little fool had a 
wheel in his head.” I think so myseif. At any 


rate, the little fellow started something rolling, 
and ever since that time the man so equippt 
has been causing revolutions in the world. 

In the agricultural world, the man with a wheel 
in his head has put the farmer on a throne 
called the mechanical reaper. He does not harv- 
est with a cradle and an arm of flesh; but with 
a gasoline tractor and an arm of iron. Then 
he gave the farmer the threshing machine in 
which under the stroke of an iron wheel, the 
gold of the grain is surrendered. 

A Massachusetts Yankee gave us the cotton- 
gin. One day a hog came out of a cotton field 
covered with cotton. Upon examination, Eli 
Whitney found that the bristles on the hog’s 
back were stuck with cockleburs. Pulling the 
cotton from the hog, he noticed that the fibre 
of the cotton clung to the bur, separating from 
the seed. Lo, today we have tiny cocklebur 
teeth on cylinders, brushes on cylinders, wheels 
on wheels until we have enough cotton cloth to 
clothe the bodies of the nations, enough socks 
to warm the feet of the world, enough cotton 
blankets to warm a slumbering hemisphere and 


WAS standing in front of the fire in the 

golf club trying to dry out, after playing 
i8 holes in the drizzling wet rain. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to make any kind of a respect- 
able score that morning. The soggy, damp 
ground made bad “lies,” the water on the put- 
ting-greens made it very difficult to put the 
little ball in the hole. Fragments of conversa- 
tion reacht me, and one remark in particular 
caught my attention. 

“T went around in 85 this morning,” said a 
man with iron-gray hair. 

Now, I have played behind this man and I 
know how he plays. 1 know the course well, 
as I play it all the time. I know how very hard 
it is, under the best of conditions, for anyone 
to make that score around the 18 holes. I had 
invariably found it difficult, and under the condi- 
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Adam vaisesCain. 


enough gun cotton to supply ammunition for 
all the big guns of the armies of the world. 

In the literary world, the man with a wheel 
in his head has product the miracle of the 
printing press. The Franklin press, the Stan- 
hope press, the Washington press, the Victory 
press, the Hoe press, all of these represent the 
triumph of the wheel and the earth shakes with 
the machinery of great newspapers. 

The man with the wheel in his head has done 
much for our homes. As a boy I had a close in- 
timacy with the old slapety-slap churn-dasher 
that went up and down while my _ thoughts 
went around in a vicious circle of profane medi- 
tations. The man with the wheel has emanci- 
pated womanhood from the slavery of toil by 
the invention of the sewing machine. What it 
has rescued from the massacre of the needle 
no one can estimate. I know plenty of girls 
who can put a record on the phonograph and 
wind up the spring and play a jazz tune. But 
the girl I’m stuck on is the miss who can 
adjust the band on the wheel of a sewing ma- 
chine, put her foot on the treadle, wind the bob- 
bin and play Liza Jane on the tail of a shirt. 

In the realm of travel and transportation, 
John Fitch was the man with the wheel in his 
head who gave us the steamboat. In his diary 
he makes this statement: “I have spent most 
of my life trying to live with an irascible, high- 
tempered, turbulent woman, and trying to build 
a steamboat. I feel that I am the most unfor- 
tunate man in the world.” Which, being inter- 


Kidding Yourself 


tions that day I could not do it. I was there- 
fore curious. That afternoon I had a caddie 
who was a wise little fellow and knows most of 
thé players on the course and their games fairly 
well. 

“Do you know Mr. ‘Blank’?” I askt. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Does he play well?” 

“His game, when he is on,” he said, “is about 
as good as yours when you are off.” 

“How does it happen, then, that he got an 
85 on a day like this, when I can’t?” 

“Oh,” he said; “that’s easy. When he comes 
to address the ball before making a shot, he 
takes very good care to move the ball slightly 
with his club, so that he is perfectly sure of 
having a very good lie.” 
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preted, means if his steamboat did not blow 
him up, his wife would. Today, in the phos. 
phorescent wake of the steamboat’s propeller 
move the world’s prosperities. Because o/ the 
wheel, today a locomotive speeds across coun. 
try followed by a village of palace cars which 
are drawing-rooms by day and dormitories by 
night. On the high roads of the world travels 
the automobile which has done so much for the 
pleasure, the business, the health and the profit 
of the people. 

Man’s slowness of locomotion has been the 
mystery of the ages. A three-legged jack-rabbit 
can outrun him. The world has needed the auto- 
mobile for six thousand years. 

Finally, a man with a wheel in his head in- 
vented the Rotary Club, and made the whee! 
the Rotary Emblem. Of Sparta it was said 
that her citizens were her protecting walls and 
every man a brick. Likewise it may be said 
that Rotary is a vast machine and every Rotary 
club a wheel. The Board of Directors is a sort 
of general repair shop for these wheels, and in 
my two years of service on that board I have 
found out how much trouble can be had with 
“wheels.” I have found some men are quick to 
do anything and do it in a hurry; others are 
slow to consent and slower to accomplish—in 
other words, some wheels are geared high and 
some low. Some men won’t do anything—mired 
wheels. Some men have a puncture and come 
in on every enterprise “flat.” Some have blow- 
outs, make a loud noise and stop for repairs 
until everybody else has got there and is coming 
back. Some men pretend to be trying to go 
sixty miles an hour, while we all know that 
at that very time they have the gear lever in 
neutral and the emergency brake on. Some 
wheels break down entirely and have to be taken 
off. 

Nevertheless I firmly believe that all the great 
machinery of Rotary represents a providential 
movement. Our Rotary Wheel means that our 
best gifts of service are rolling always in the 
right direction. Every new movement for the 
good of humanity gives that wheel a new velocity 
and a wider scope. 

—The Rev. E. K. Means is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Monroe, La. 


The man was “kidding” himself; he was mak- 
ing himself think that he really played a good 
game, when he did not. 

The game of golf is not so very different fromm 
the game of business. Sales records are mace 
every month; every day; and sometimes the 
after analysis of those sales records is disappoin'- 
ing. Too often a man brings in a bunch 0! 
orders and congratulates himself on being a firs’ 
class salesman, when as a matter of fact, h: 
net returns are not what they should be. Th 
man is “kidding” himself into thinking he 
accomplishing something he is not doing, just 2- 
surely as the old fellow fooled himself on h 
golf score. Play the game; play for all the: 
is in it; but play the game—J. Couper Lor 
treasurer, Royal Typewriter Company. 
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~,.T of the white-hot crucible of Convention 
( ) planning for the great International gather- 
ing at Atlantic City, the completed program of 
activities is slowly being moulded into form at 
Headquarters in Chicago: 
Monday 

(onday, June 21st is the day of arrival, regis- 
tration and assembly. 

in the evening at 8:15, after the delegates 
from the Clubs in the United States have entered 
and taken their places in the Convention Pavilion 
on the Steel Pier, there will enter the delegates 
from Canada, the British Isles, Cuba, Uruguay, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, India and 
China, guests, and the International Officers. 

At 8:45 the General Officers will be for- 
mally introduced to the Convention. This will 
be followed by introductions of Overseas Dele- 
gates and other guests of the Convention. 


\ message from President Emeritus Paul 


Harris will be read. International President 
Albert S. Adams will address the delegates, for- 
mally opening the Convention. 

Tuesday 


On Tuesday, June 22nd, International Rotary 
will get down to business at 9:05 in the morning 
with the hearing of District Governors’ reports, 
which, following the Shakespearean dictum that 
“Brevity is the soul of wit” will be limited to 
three minutes each. 

The report of the Publicity Committee, given 
by Guy Gundaker, of Philadelphia, Pa., Chair- 
man, will be heard at 10:30. 

The report of the Publicity Committee, given 
given by Carl E. Rosenberg, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Chairman, will be heard at 11. 

These reports will be followed by discussion and 
action on Publicity and Education until noon, 
when the Convention will take a recess. 

\t 2 o’clock in the afternoon the Convention 
will reassemble to hear the report of the Com- 
mittee on Relations between Employer and Em- 
ploye which will be given by Raymond M. Havens 
ot Kansas City, Mo., Chairman of the Com- 
Discussion and action on this report 
will be followed by an inspirational address. 

\t three o’clock there will be a Reception for 
the ladies at the Hotel Chalfonte. 


mittee, 


‘Bert.S.Adams ChesleyR. =~ 
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The President’s Ball will be at nine on Young’s 
Million Dollar Pier. Informal. 
Wednesday 


On the morning of Wednesday, June 23rd, the 
report of the Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws, given by Willard I. Lansing of Providence, 
R. L., will be heard, followed by discussion and 
action. 

An inspirational address will be given by 
Clarence MacKinnon, President, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax, N. S. 

In the afternoon, the report of the Boys’ Work 
Committee of the International Association will 
be given by John Dolph, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. Talks on Boys’ Work will be given by 
Walter W. Strong, Asst. Secretary, I. A. of R. C., 
Rotarian H. A. Lane of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and C. J. Atkinson, Chairman Boys’ Work Com- 
mittee, New York City. 

Further light on various details of Boys Work 
will be given by Rotarian R. W. Glenn, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Rotarian John McKenzie Morrison, 
Muncie, Ind., and Rotarian Jack Thayer, Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Blackwell, Okla., 
after which there will be an inspirational ad- 
dress by Taylor Statten of Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
National Boys Work Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
of Canada. 

The Vocational Sections will hold their meetings 
on Wednesday evening. These Sectional meet- 
ings will be arranged for out of such Sections as 
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New Convention Committees 
REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 


Charles H. Godfrey, Chairman 
Harry C. Sterling, Vice-Chairman 
Harry Holmes 
Sigmund Ojerkis 
Charles P. Stine 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
Hubert Somers, Chairman 
AWARD OF TROPHIES 

COMMITTEE 


Henry Wiederhold, Chairman 
George W. Deetz, Vice-Chairman 
Harry Latz 
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indicate an attendance that will warrant a meet- 
ing, according to present arrangements 

At nine in the evening dull care will be swept 
aside for a frolic on Steeplechase Pier. 


Thursday 


At nine Thursday morning, June 24th will be 
read the Report of the Resolutions Committee by 
the Chairman. 

General and Unfinished Business will be taken 
care of at eleven. 

At 11:30 nominations for new International 
Officers will be submitted. Recess at 12. 

Thursday afternoon will be British Rotary 
afternoon. The entire program will be furnished 
by Rotarians from the Twenty-fourth District. 

During the afternoon’s proceedings there will 
be a reception for the ladies in the Atlantic City 
Yacht Club, at three o’clock. 

Thursday evening will be an evening of dinner 
parties followed by a Rotary Vaudeville at nine. 
The performers will be Rotarians gathered in from 
the ends of the earth for the amusement of their 
fellow-sufferers. 

Friday 


Balloting for the election of International Offi- 
cers will commence Friday morning, June 25th, 
at 8 o’clock. At 9:30 there will be a call to 
order and reports on the following topics: 

The Report of the Committee on Public Af- 
fairs, given by Alex. R. McFarlane of Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, Chairman of the Committee. 

The Report of the Foreign Extension Com- 
mittee will be given by John Barrett of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chairman of the Committee. 

The Report of the Committee on Business 
Methods will be given by B. F. Harris of Cham- 
paign, Ill., Chairman of the Committee 

The farewells from Overseas Delegates will be 
given Friday afternoon, followed by the installa- 
tion of the new International Officers. Brief 
addresses will be given by all the past Interna- 
tional Presidents. 

The Farewell Ball will take place Friday even- 
ing from 9 until midnight. 

Saturday 


And finally, in addition to business, from Sun- 
day to Saturday there will be the brightest sun- 
shine, golf and the best sea-bathing in the world. 
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Boys Work 


Walter W. Strong, Assistant Secretary, ]. A. of R. C., in Charge of Boys Work Department 
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Lancaster Solves a Problem 


66 OTARY HOME”—Such is the inscrip- 

R tion on a large Rotary emblem which 
may be seen at the entrance to an old country 
house just on the outskirts of the city of Lan- 
caster, Pa 

As the passerby observes more closely the 
stately old mansion, set in a spacious lawn 
amidst evergreens and maples, arbors and shrub- 
bery, he is likely to remark “What a beautiful 
place the Lancaster Rotarians have chosen for 
their club house.” 

But this is not the club house of the Lan- 
caster Rotary Club. It is that club’s solution 
for the very important problem of the care and 
correction of juvenile delinquents. 


The larger cities of the country have had 
for some time detention homes and homes for 
the correction of juvenile offenders, while many 
of the smaller cities have not been treating the 
problem satisfactorily or at all. 

The Lancaster Rotary Club in its study of the 
boy problem found that the methods used with 
juvenile delinquents were not really corrective. 
Boys arrested and brought before the Juvenile 
Court were being returned to their homes where 
conditions were bad or sent to some institution 
where the severe discipline and the heartless 
treatment failed to correct. Such boys would 
often come back hardened by their experiences 
only to frequent their old haunts and perhaps 
begin a life of crime. 

Now, boys in only a few cases, unless mentally 
defective, are inherently bad. Incorrigibility, 
truancy and even petty thieving are usually the 
product of a boy’s environment. These things 
are due chiefly to the lack of training and of 
wholesome home conditions. Homes with care- 
less, indifferent, immoral and oftimes drunken 
parents are responsible for most of our delin- 
quency. 

If the absence of proper home conditions is 
the cause which brings so many boys before our 
Juvenile Courts, then the solution of the problem 
must lie in supplying in such boys’ lives an en- 
vironment as nearly that of a good home as pos- 
sible. With this thought in mind the Lancaster 
Rotary Club after knowing that they would have 
the co-operation of the Juvenile Court, undertook 
te supply that kind of an environment. 

In the securing of a proper building and in 
all the details of operation, everything was 
planned with the one end in view of surrounding 
the boys who came to live in the home with 
good influences. 

There was a studied effort to eliminate every- 
thing and anything of an institutional character 
and no officer of the law is supposed to come to 
the home. 

The old mansion has readily been adapted to 
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“Rotary Home” at Lancaster, Pa. 

















the purpose for which it is now used. There is 
a large and attractive living room where the 
boys study and, when studies are finished, where 
they play games. Here is also being assembled 
a boys’ library. 

The bed rooms are neatly fitted up with in- 
dividual beds, chairs and dressing bureaus. There 
is an infirmary where a sick boy can be isolated 
from the rest of the boys. In the basement are 
shower baths. The dining room is large and 
pleasant. Here “Dad” and “Mother” Martzal 
take their meals with the boys as one big family. 

That boys love play is not overlooked. A 
gymnasium has been provided where the boys 
can play basket ball and volley ball. Provision 
is made for tennis and other outdoor games. 


When a boy enters the home he receives a 
thorough physical examination and any defects 
are treated and corrected during his stay in the 
home. 


The boys attend the public schools in the city, 
and a gratifying feature of the club’s plan and 
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i One of the great opportunities for } 
service in the field of Boys’ Work is to 
establish homes for the delinquent boys 
—places where under kindly, whole- 

i some influences the boys may find them- | 
selves and may make a right, new start. 

i Lancaster Rotary has blazed the way. ( 
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one indication of its success is the high degree 
of results attained by the boys in school. M any 
of the boys’ previous school records were poor 
and their conduct bad, efforts indifferent ond 
attendance irregular. This has all been changed 
and improved. The boys’ school records in every 
respect have been good, many of them very 
good. 


All of the boys, with one exception, have past 
the midyear examinations and have been pro- 
moted. A daily record is kept of each boy’s at- 
tendance, conduct and effort. He carries a card 
to and from school to be signed by the teacher 
and by the superintendent of the home. 

The change is readily accounted for. The boys 
now are happy and contented. Good fresh air, 
good food, regular habits, pleasing surroundings 
and wholesome influences have affected the 
change. 


The success of such a home necessarily de- 
pends largely upon the persons directly in charge. 
From the start the club secured just the right 
man and woman. “Dad” and “Mother” Martzal, 
as the boys call them, have in each of these 
boys a fatherly and motherly interest. Super- 
intendent Martzal is firm but kind in his treat- 
ment of the boys. 


The boys are placed on their honor. They 
are free to go to and come from the public 
school, Sunday school and church, and if their 
conduct record is good they are given permission 
occasionally to visit parents or friends and even 
to attend the “movies.” 


The boys must help at the work of the home. 
They assist “Mother” Martzal in the kitchen, din- 
ing room and laundry. “Dad” Martzal finds 
work for them on the lawn and in the garden, 
and also in caring for the pigs, chickens and 
rabbits. A few of the older boys attend the 
continuation school and are employed during 
their free time in some industrial plant. Out of 
their wages they pay their board and the bal- 
ance is placed to their credit in the bank. 


This brief account of the Lancaster Rotary 
Home has been written with the thought that 
it may interest Rotary Clubs in other commun- 
ities confronted with similar conditions. The 
Lancaster Club’s work began as an experiment 
and with the hope that when its value and 
worth were proven the work would be taken 
over by the county commissioners. But (he 
work has been so successful and the interest 
of the club in it has been so great that the pres- 
ent disposition of the club is to maintain it 4s 
a distinctively Rotary movement. The property 
has been purchased by and is now held in the 
name of the Rotary Club. 

—Thad G. Helm is Past President of ‘he 
Rotary Club of Lancaster, Pa. 
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New York City Population 8,000,000 


Cho'rman Atkinson writes, “We have organized 
sory Council composed of representatives 


nA 

ai e leading Boys Work organizations of 
the Cty, which promises to be a wonderful help 
in assisting us in carrying thru some of the 
bigger projects that will require the cooperation 
of tl various agencies. One of these projects 
is a Boys’ Week” of which I will write you 
later 


—®— 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. Population 10,033 


Secretary Walker sends word that thru their 
Bovs Work committee aid is being given the 
oy Scout work and a donation of $1.00 
b member was made to the school nurse 
used by her in the making of a test to 


loca 
per 


to | 
demonstrate the value of feeding milk to school 
children who are under weight. 
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Texarkana, Ark. 
Population 20,000 
Chairman Whitmarsh re- 
ports, “Our club has co- 
operated with the~- Lions 
Club in securing and put- 
ting into effective operation 
a Local Council of the Boy 
Scout Movement, and are 
backing the Council not 
only in seeing that the sub- 
scriptions for the prosecu- 
tion of the work are se- 
cured and paid, but the in- 
dividual members of the 
Rotary club are holding 
themselves in readiness to 
cooperate in any way that 
the Scout Executive in 
charge of the Local Coun- 
cil finds use for them.” 


—@— 


Memphis, Tenn. 














The Clubs at Work— 


To aid and inspire the Clubs of 
Rotary to help boys be at their best 
and to develop into the highest pos- 
sible type of citizens, is the constant 

aim of this Department. 

















Christmas we raised among our members nearly 
three thousand dollars, all of which goes ex- 
clusively for boys’ work during 1920. The news- 
boys of this city will have consideration also 
this year.” 





bare necessities of life with which the boys were 
already provided, but to make their surroundings 
more pleasant and their lives more enjoyable. 


“A number of ladies were appointed chairmen 
of sub-committees to conduct various kinds of 
work and thru these committees a great deal has 
been done. The interior of the hotel, including 
all the floors and the boys’ rooms, has been re- 
painted and new curtains and new shades have 
been put up at almost every window; a large 
quantity of new linen has been provided for the 
beds; the main living room has been rearranged 
and new benches provided; a new library room 
has been fixed up and equipped; the gymnasium 
has been repainted, the floor repaired and new 
athletic goods provided; a large new electric 
washing machine has been installed in the hotel 


“About one year ago the Rotary Club raised in 
the neighborhood of $5,000 to assist the Boys’ 
laundry; new shrubbery has been planted in the 
yard; new shrubbery has 
been planted in the. yard, 
and many things have been 
accomplished to make the 
physical surroundings more 
cheerful and more livable. 

“Thanksgiving Dinner 
was provided for the boys 
by the Rotary Club, as was 
also a big Christmas Din- 
ner with a Christmas tree 
and presents for each boy. 
A New Year’s Dinner also 
was provided for them and 
many entertainments at the 
Hotel and elsewhere were 
arranged at various times 
during the past year. 

“The success of the Ro- 
tary Club’s efforts has been 
due almost entirely to the 
wives of our members 
Many of the ladies have 
taken a great interest in the 
work, and their influence 
has been of immense value 
to the boys. 








Population 143,231 
Correspondent Akers re- 
cently sent in the follow- 
ing good report of work 
accomplished : 

“More than a year ago the Memphis, Tenn., Ro- 
tary Club started a movement among its members 
for the betterment of conditions in the Shelby 
County Industrial School for delinquent boys. Up- 
on investigation it was found that these unfortu- 
nate boys were looked upon and to a great extent, 
treated as criminals. But they were not bad 
boys at heart. 

“The school premises were dirty, and the boys 
themselves were anything but clean. The beds 
had dirty linen. The food served was not appe- 
tizing. The boys had their heads shaved and, 
like Joseph, they had ‘coats of many colors’—blue 
overalls predominating. 

“The Club took hold of this institution during 
the latter part of 1918 and succeeded in having 
two of its members placed on the board of 
trustees. On Christmas Day of that year the 
Rotary Club gave these boys a real dinner. In 
keeping with the trust spirit of Rotary, the new 
trustees have completely changed the institution 
in question. The boys now wear their hair in 
Proper style; they are always clean and wear 
s d clothes. They are mannerly and respect- 
u 
_ these boys were organized by our members 
into Boy Scout Troops. 

“The Rotarians entertained these boys Christ- 
mas 1918. The boys entertained the Rotarians 
Christmas 1919. 

“the Memphis Rotary Club has also taken a 
leading part in the work of the Boy Scout or- 
8anization of this city. Our club assisted in 
Faising over twelve thousand dollars for the Boy 
Scouts, and in that organization we have Ro- 
tarians as the president, two vice-presidents, the 
treasurer and more than a dozen members of the 
Se ot Executive Board. 

“At a meeting of the Rotary Club just before 
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“A Stately Old Mansion Set Amidst Evergreens and Maples” 


Kansas City, Mo. Population 281,911 


Chairman Hoffstat has written by request the 
following report regarding the excellent piece of 
Boys’ Work which the Kansas City Club has been 
doing with their Boys’ Hotel: 

Hotel, which at that time was badly in need of 
help. After looking over the situation the com- 
mittee decided to spend this money not for the 





| 
| IF I KNEW YOU AND YOU 
KNEW ME 


F I knew you and you knew me— 
If both of us could clearly see, 
| And understand with sight divine 
The meaning of your heart and mine, | 
| I’m sure that we would differ less | 
And clasp our hands in friendliness. 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


I can’t know you, nor you know me. 
The best in each we never see— 
The clean, kind thought, the hidden word, 
The melody of life that’s heard 
Across the years. But deeds divine 
From human hearts may freely shine; 
| And thru them only may it be 
| That I know you and you know me. 
| From The Growler, R. C. of Amarillo, 


Texas. 
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“In addition to the above, 
another committee has done 
a vast amount of sewing 
and patching to keep th 
boy’s clothing in order. Another committee 
has done a vast amount of sewing and patching 
to keep the boys’ clothing in order. Another 
committee is teaching the boys table manners 
and how to greet people so that they will feel 
more at ease when invited into private homes. 

“Besides all this, many of the Rotarians have 
done considerable for the boys. All the boys 
have several times been invited to Rotary Club 
meetings. It has been a joyful work, as many 
of the boys are exceedingly bright and wonder- 
fully appreciative. 

“The whole object of this effort, as we see it, 
is to assist these boys to become good citizens 
We have tried to make them feel that every 
member of the Rotary Club is their friend, and 
we want them to feel that any boy living at the 


Boys’ Hotel can freely go to any member of the 
Rotary Club for counsel and advice 

“What we have done and are doing in a ma 
terial way is only a means to an end. We are 


trying to make these boys feel that they are not 
friendless, and that real, live, active business mer 
do take an interest in their welfare, so that the 
will become good husbands, father 
good citizens.” 


good 


Chester, Pa. Population ¢ 

Chairman Sanford reports: “Our Boy Scout 
organization was financed and set up by the 
Rotary Club.” Also he “We have plan 
in mind for summer playgrounds and municipal 
swimming pools and the Scouts have the use of 
a well organized and equipped camp site. Our 
policy for this year will be the promoiton of 
these plans, particularly the municipal swim- 
ming pool.” 


states, 
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A Touching Tale 


with the world in general and himself in 
particular, let him take unto his soul a type- 
writer. By that simple act he will add zest to 
his existence and give pleasure to his friends— 
for only a friend gets the full benefit of bad 
writing. I speak with authority. I have always 
been a friend and for the past six months I 
have pursued the art of typing. 

A Slapdash No. 7—with its shift keys which, 
in the first rapture, one invariably employs as 
a space bar and its space bar by which one 
usually attempts to regulate the lines; its figure 
eights which are apt to appear instead of apos- 
trophes and especially its relentless little bell 
whose warnings are never heeded—what mech- 
anism approaches it in mystery and wayward- 
ness! 


H* who is weary and ill at ease, bored 


In time, however, one becomes used to the 
various appliances. With concentration, intense 
eyestrain, and an hour or so, one can generally 
accomplish a letter like this—if one isn’t unduly 
particular: 

July9 ,1916/ 
Dear Susan?,. 
Ithought you wouldbepleased to know that 

at lasty/ e I havea typewriter? , youare al- 

ways so fussy about my writing/ It must 

seem pleasnat to be albe to run thorugh 
this soeasily / YohadYou had better beg 
thankfulth at the spirit moved meto buy 
one/,. ilhave the most thrilling THING 

TOTELL YOU. ITHAPPENNEDE YES- 

TERDY at four§I wasdriving the small yel- 

low roadster alone/suddenly heavens? soemth 

something funny was happened§Lh yes I 

mu thave forgotten to spcae space§! Now 

1811 begin again/ as i I wassaying I was i n 

the carandbeforeI knewit Inearlybumped 

into him but hewas very pleasnt solam going 
mercyit isalte laete late andImust rush. 

MORELATER 

France/s 

As might be gathered from the foregoing speci- 
men, the search for the right letters is so intense 
that such trifles as spacing and punctuation are 


utterly lost. Thus the work goes on, varying 
but little in degree of excellence, until some 
friend, upon hearing of the household’s latest 
acquisition, inquires blandly, “Of course you use 


the touch system?” A shake of the head calls 
forth an eulogy—“The touch system saves the 
eyes, saves time, and is the approved method; 
takes practice, of course, but the average person 
masters it within a month.” No, the speaker has 
never used it, but her cousin’s stenographer does. 

Thereupon commences a career of crime and 
disaster. An instruction book is procured, the 
keys are shrouded in shining black caps, and each 
finger is allotted a certain key—three keys, to 
be exact. With hands thus arranged in a gen- 
teel piano-playing posture, the exercises are at- 
tacked. On page one, “qwert” has always been 
my favorite—it is so candid and unassuming, not 
at all like “yuiop” which is too complicated to 
be anything but sinister. After the wilderness 
of “asdfg’s,” “zxcv’s” and “hjkl’s,” one attains 
the heights of “there is a happy land there is a 
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By Ruth Lambert Jones 


happy land there is a happy land,” with the de- 
pressing notice above it that “Each of the fol- 
lowing lessons should be written without error 
and without mistake. If an error is made, even 
in the last word of the last line, the whole ten 
lines should be rewritten.” Who shall say that 
the disciples of the touch system have not a 
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speaking acquaintance with those most homespun 
of virtues—diligence and self control! As for 
myself the faint doubt as to whether I obeyed 
either the spirit or the letter of the law is at 
least my own affair—and my conscience’s. We 
have settled it long ago. 

Everything must rise to a climax; it is the 
law of study as well as of life. The text book 
of the touch system recognizes the eternal fit- 
ness of things in— 

“LESSON (all the letters of the alphabet) 

“Pack six dozen, perhaps seven, very best jugs 
for my liquor or wine” 
and 
“LESSON (all the letters of the alphabet) 

“Tt has been said that he just as quickly extem- 
porized five tow-bags.” 

There is something cryptic in those two state- 
ments—the field for discussion and conjecture 
is broad and fascinating. Who was he? Did he 
extemporize the tow-bags before or after he 
ordered the jugs? For naturally we assume that 
he was involved in both situation! What was 
his dark design, anyhow? For of course it was 
dark, having to do with liquor. It is all very 
perplexing and significant. What a feast for 
Ibsen and H. G. Wells! Small wonder that 
ruminations gain precedence over fingers, so that 
in the last few lines the tow-bags are scarcely 
recognizable. 

Anti-climaxes follow on apace in the guise of 
quotations from Dickens and Mark Twain. One 
spurns them, however, along with “legal work, 
specifications, balance sheets and backing up.” 
The romance of wine jugs and tow-bags has fired 
the blood. Yearning for freedom, breadth and 
scope, one turns to friends who have not, by 
the way, been favored since the antediluvian days 
of the sight system. The prescribed month that 
“the average person masters it in” has sped— 
all must now be ripe for swiftness, accuracy and 
ease. 






Ajgust31,1916 
Dear Dusan/ 
havelearnid Sende i Sice I Since I wrote, 
aslt last? eI have learnedthe touch sustim 
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A Typographical Treatise on Typewriters 


Ikean the mean the touch system I tangh 
muselfand et was hard butIhzve learnt it! 
I sh8nt lookbadk back anymore to seemy 
mestakes/ I thenkI811 getalonf vetter jf 
Ido8nt It isquete convusig/ Irially donst 
think yoy were inthusiastid enough but yam 
improving Mother saed be suretotillyoythat 
shiwant Soemething told meto look badk | 
must hafve forghottin thespade afain again/ 
this es veryempotent Habe have yoy foynd 
my berthday breeting greetiny gre tingyet 
,/.? Ifnot be suerto anquire of Rosamind 
and litme know viry qiukcly quickly§/,! 


Farncis Frqncesf Fraqwendd;!! ' 


Comparisons are odious, but they are interest- 
ing. Neither the sight nor the touch system 
bear, after a month’s experiment, the earmarks 
of swiftness, accuracy and ease; but set the two 
systems against each other and you realize that 
there are greater and lesser degrees, under some 
circumstances, of that which does not even exist 
under others. In the matter of swiftness—! am 
still speaking in terms of a month’s experience— 
the sight system is superior, since it takes less 
time for the normal human being to capture a 
letter with his eyes than to recollect, after due 
consideration, that M is reached by the third fin- 
ger of his right hand; the second letter to Sysab 
tajes aknist twuce as kibg as tge furst? —which 
sentiment translated reads that the second letter 
to Susan takes almost twice as long as the first, 
and illustrates what transpires when M’s exact 
location is forgotten! Which letter is less chao- 
tic? The first, of course; thus the sight system 
triumphs again—on the score of accuracy. In 
the consideration of the third quality, however, 
the touch system comes into its own. The New 
Websterian Dictionary defines ease as “freedom 
from pain, disturbance, labor”’—in other words 
ease is a phase of enjoyment. Under the sight 
system the head is bent, the vision limited to 
the key board—under the touch system the mind 
may search diligently for C but the eyes can 
sweep at will the sky, the distant hills, and, if 
fortune be kind, the robin’s nest in the maple 
tree. Therefore, after a month’s trial of both 
methods, did I cleave to the latter. The sky 
means more to me than swiftness, the hills are 
to be prized above accuracy, while the robin’ 
nest may hold bits of the sky—not today, per- 
haps, but surely tomorrow! 

The six months that have passed since I «: 
menced my first “five finger exercises” have, ‘0 
a great degree, brought order out of the me’ 
of periods and /’s, I’s and E’s, V’s and B’s. \ly 
friends are delighted, though some serious sou 5, 


after reading the foregoing, may wonder w'y 


they should be—but they were, through it «!, 
particularly at the worst of it, when they co 
compare hieroglyphics and roar. As I type the: 
very words my gaze wanders carelessly over gla’. 
green fields. 
and the machine behaves irreproachably. T° 
touch system has vindicated itself. 

So I say once more—take unto yourself 
typewriter, teach yourself the wherefores of wi'¢ 
jugs and tow-bags, and life will be worth t 
living at last. 
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I am thinking of the robin’s nest - 









How One Evening’s 


Led to a $30,000 


Study 
Job 





A Simple Method of Mind Training That Any One 
‘Can Follow With Results From the First Day 
By a Man Who Made Formerly No More Than a Decent Living 


{OPE you don’t think I’m conceited or 
otistical in trying to tell others how I 
iddenly changed from a comparative failure 
, what my friends term a phenomenal suc- 


ces 


In reality I do not take the credit to myself 


at all. It was all so simple that I believe any 
man can accomplish practically the same thing if 
he learns the secret, which he can do in a single 


evening. 


In fact, I know others who have done 


much better than I by following the same method. 

It all came about in a rather odd manner. I 
had been worrying along in about the same way 
as the average man, thinking that I was doing 
my bit for the family by providing them with 
three square meals a day, when an old chum of 
mine, Frank Powers, whom I had always thought 
was about the same kind of a chap as I, sud- 
denly blossomed out with every evidence of great 


prosperity. 


le moved into a fine new house, bought a good 


car and began living in the style of a man of 


ample means. 


wl en 


Naturally the first thing I did 
I noticed these things—for he had said 


nothing to me about his sudden good fortune— 
was to congratulate him and ask him what had 
brought the evident change in his finances. 


“Bill,” he said, 


hardly account for it myself. 


“its all come so quickly I can 


But the thing that 


has made such difference in my life lately began 
with an article I read a short time ago about 


training the mind. 


‘It compared the average person’s mind to a 
leaky pail, losing its contents as it went along, 
which if carried any distance would arrive at 
its destination practically empty. 

“And it showed that instead of making the 
pail leak-proof most of us kept filling it up and 
then losing all we put into it before we ever 





DAVID M. ROTH 


When Mr. Roth first 
determined to exchange 
his leaky mind for one 
that would retain any- 
thing he wanted it to, it 
was because he found his 

mory to be probably 

rer than that of any 

n he knew. He could 

remember a man’s 
me 20 seconds. He 
forgot so many things 
that he was convinced he 
could never succeed until 
he learned to remember. 
loday there are over ten 
thousand people in the 
United States whom Mr. 
Roth has met at different 
times—most of them only 
e—whom he can in- 
star ly name on sight. 

\ Roth can and has 

t cele of times at din- 

and lectures asked 

or sixty men he has 

|} never met to tell him 
their names, business and 
phone numbers and 
after turning his 
while they changed 

, has picked each one 
by name, told him his 
phone number and 
ness connection. 
se are only a few of 

scores of equally “im- 
| sible” things that Mr. 
th can do, and yet a 
years ago he couldn’t 
iember a man’s name 
nty seconds. Why go 
und with a mind like 
aky pail when, as Mr. 
1 says, “what I have 
e any one can do.” 
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reached the place 
where the contents 
would be of real use. 

“The leak in the 
pail, the writer dem- 
onstrated, was forget- 
fulness. He showed 
that when memory 
fails, experience, the 
thing we all value 
most highly, is worth- 
less. He proved to 
me that a man is only 
as good as his mem- 
ory, and whatever 
progress a man ac- 
complishes can be laid 
directly to his powers 
of retaining in his 
mind the right things 
—the things that are 
going to be useful to 
him as he goes along. 

“Farther on in the 
article I read that the 
power of the mind is 
only the sum total of 
what we remember— 
that is, if we read a 
book and remember 
nothing that was in it, 
we have not added 
one particle to our ex- 
perience; if we make 
a mistake and forget 
about it, we are apt 
to make the same 
mistake again, so our 
experience did not 


help us. And so on, in everything we do. Our 
judgment is absolutely dependent on our experi- 
ence, and our experience is only as great as our 
power to remember. 

“Well, I was convinced. My mind was a 
‘leaky pail.’ I had never been able to remember 
a man’s name thirty seconds after I’d been intro- 
duced to hirh, as you know, I was always for- 
getting things that ought to be done. I had rec- 
ognized it as a fault, but never thought of it as 
a definite barrier to business success. I started 
in at once to make my memory efficient, taking 
up a memory training course which claimed to 
improve a man’s memory in one evening. What 
you call my good fortune today I attribute solely 
to my exchanging a ‘leaky pail’ for a mind that 
retains the things I want to remember.” 


* * * * * 


Powers’ story set me thinking. What kind of 
a memory did I have? It was much the same as 
that of other people I supposed. I had never 
worried about my memory one way or another, 
but it had always seemed to me that I remembered 
important things pretty well. Certainly it never 
occurred to me that it was possible or even de- 
sirable to improve it, as I assumed that a good 
memory was a sort of natural gift. Like most 
of us, when I wanted to remember something 
particularly I wrote it down on a memorandum 
pad or in a pocket notebook. Even then I would 
sometimes forget to look at my reminder. I had 
been embarrassed—as who has not been?—by be- 
ing obliged to ask some man whom I had pre- 
viously met what his name was, after vainly 
groping through my mind for it, so as to be able 
to introduce him to others. And I had had my 
name requested apologetically for the same pur- 
pose, so that I knew I was no different than most 
men in that way. 

I began to observe myself more closely in my 
daily work. The frequency with which I had 
to refer to records or business papers concerning 
things that at some previous time had come under 
my particular notice amazed me. The men around 
me who were doing about the same work as my- 
self were no different than I in this regard. And 
this thought gave new significance to the fact 
that I had been performing practically the same 
subordinate duties at exactly the same salary for 
some three years. I couldn’t dodge the fact that 
my mind, as well as most other people’s literally 
limped along on crutches, because it could not re- 
tain names, faces, facts, and figures. Could I 
expect to progress if even a small proportion of 
the important things I learned from day to day 
slipped away from me? The only value of most 
of my hard-won experience was being canceled— 
obliterated—by my constantly forgetting things 
that my experience had taught me. 

The whole thing hit me pretty hard. I began 
to think about the subject from all angles as it 
affected our business. I realized that probably 
hundreds of sales had been lost because the sales- 
man forgot some selling point that would have 
closed the order. Many of our men whom I had 
heard try to present a new idea or plan had failed 
to put over their message or to make a good im- 
pression because they had been unable to re- 
member just what they wanted to say. Many 
decisions mvolving thousands of dollars had been 
made unwisely because the man responsible didn’t 
remember all the facts bearing on the situation 
and thus used poor judgment. I know now that 
there isn’t a day but what the average business 
man forgets to do from one to a dozen things 
that would have increased his profits. There are 
no greater words in the English language de- 
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scriptive of business inefficiency than the two 
little words “I forgot.” 

I had reached my decision. On the recom- 
mendation of Powers, I got in touch at once with 
the Independent Corporation, which shortly be- 
fore had published the David M. Roth Method of 
Memory Training. And then came the surprise 
of my life. In the very first lesson of the course 
I found the key to a good memory. Within thirty 
minutes after I had opened the book the secret 
that I had been in need of all my life was mine. 
Mr. Roth has boiled down the principles perfect- 
ing the memory so that the method can almost 
be grasped at a glance. And the farther you 
follow the method the more accurate and re- 
liable your memory becomes. Within an hour I 
found that I could easily memorize a list of 100 
words and call them off backward and forward 
without a mistake. I was thunderstruck with the 
ease of it all. Instead of study the whole thing 
seemed like a fascinating game. I discovered that 
the art of remembering had been reduced by Mr. 
Roth to the simplest method imaginable—it re- 
quired almost nothing but to read the lessons! 
Every one of those seven simple lessons gave me 
new powers of memory, and I enjoyed the course 
so much that I look back on it now as a distinct 
pleasure. 

The rest of my story is not an unusual one 
among American business men who have realized 
the value of a reliable trained memory. My in- 
come today is close to $30,000. It will reach that 
figure at the beginning of our next fiscal year. 
And two years ago I scarcely made what I now 
think of as a decent living. 

In my progress I have found my improved 
memory to be priceless. Every experience, every 
business decision, every important name and face 
is easily and definitely recorded in my mind, and 
each remembered experience was of immense 
value in my rapid strides from one post to an- 
other. Of course I can never be thankful enough 
that I mended that “leaky pail” and discovered 
the enormous possibilities of a really good mem- 


iis SEND NO MONEY 


Mr. Roth’s fee for personal instruction to classes lim- 
ited to fifty members is $1,000. But in order to secure 
nation-wide distribution for the Roth Memory Course in 
a single season the publishers have put the price at only 
five dollars, a lower figure than any course of its kind 
has ever been sold before, and it contains the very same 
material in permanent form as is given in the personal 
$1,000 course. 

So confident _is the Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is 
to double, yes triple the powers of your memory, and how 
easily you can acquire the secret of a good memory in 
one evening, that they are willing to send the Course on 
free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, all 
charges ‘te aid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied 
send it any time within five days after you receive 
it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
course, send only $6 in full payment. Most courses of 
this kind were always sold for $25 or more. You take no 
risk and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon 
now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn Inde- 


pendent Corporation, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


mm eee ea aa i ia es a 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 


Dept. R-324 319 Sixth Ave. New York 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven les- 

sons. I will either remail the Course to you within five 

days after its receipt or send you $6 in full payment of 

the Course. 

Name ..... 

MDE ROL ok chicat DEES ibs adnnele awe vodka aowlle sree 
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Uruguay Quick to Grasp Rotary Spirit 


By James H. Collins 


y OT all American goods come in packages. 

N Montevideo has no American Chamber of Commerce, 
or American club or American branch houses, because 
the country is too small to support the latter. Our in- 
terests center in the meat-packing plants, the bank and 
the export of wool and hides to the United States, after 
which business in American merchandise falls into the 
hands of importers. 


But Montevideo has a live’Rotary Club, the first in 
South America, and its establishment was a fine tribute 
to the American business spirit. Having learned that our 
industries turn out character as well as automobiles, and 
create fellowship along with adding machines, they have 
carried “Rotary” to Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro and 
are sending it to Chile and Peru. 


The thing started in Cincinnati three years ago when 
Herbert Coates, a big importer handling many American 
products in Uruguay, found himself idle because the town 
was full of Rotarians attending their national convention 
and nobody had time for business. He knew that Amer- 
icans chased dollars, but here were thousands of broad- 
gauged business men giving their time to something else. 
He went along to see what they were doing and discov- 


ered that Americans also chased ideals. 
” ok * 


Rotary Spirit of Service Appeals to Uruguayans 


The Rotary spirit permeated him to such a degree 
that he started organizing a club in Montevideo as soon 
as he got home, and this organization, dating from July 12, 
1918, now has thirty-five members. It is not simply a 
Rotary Club of Americans set down in South America; 
but one of Uruguayans, who are catching the spirit of 
fellowship and service characteristic of our business life, 
and through it learning something new about themselves 
as well as about us. As the Yankee, finding the Latin 
American occupied chiefly with the amenities of life, asks, 
“When does he do business?” so the Latin American in 
the United States, finding the Yankee absorbed in business, 
asks, “When does he live?” In movements like Rotary the 
Latin American is finding the answer. 


It is not easy for the Latin American to turn himself 
into a Rotarian. In some cases it means turning himself 
into a boy at sixty, and that is often hard at thirty, because 
the Latin American is a serious man and values dignity, 
and is grown up racially as well as temperamentally, and 
is formal even in his play. But strange new liberating in- 
fluences are at work on the southern continent, breaking 
down formalities and barriers for the women as well as 
the men, and Rotary is one of them. 


At home Rotarians make a deliberate cult of informal- 
ity, calling the other fellow “Jim” and “George” and call- 
ing all the Jims to their feet and then the Georges at their 
noonday lunches. But this would be going entirely too 
far for Latin Americans, because the latter use a special 
prefix of respect even before the other fellow’s first name. 
So at the Montevideo Rotary Club’s noonday meeting it 
is “Don Jaime” and “Don Jorge.” To distinguish them 
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under these clipt titles they are numbered according 
to precedence in membership, Don Jaime Primero, Don 
Jorge Segundo, Don Enrique Tercero, and so on. 

* * 6 


Singing and Discussions Along Rotary Lines 


Noonday luncheons are held twice a month. Rotarian 
songs are translated into Spanish and sung to the accom. 
paniment of Rotarian Herman de Anguera’s slide trom- 
bone. As the slide trombone is almost unknown in South 
American bands, he probably has the only “slip horn” in 
that part of the world. Singing livens and loosens up 
everybody, and Don Herman is applauded, and dared to 
try the long Uruguayan national anthem. 


Here are some Rotarian songs in Spanish: 
Rotary! Rotary! 
Somos los del Rotary, 
Rotary en Uruguay, 
Rotary! Rotary! 
Viva! Viva Viva! Viva! 
ROTARY! 


Eyl! Eyl! Estan aqui, 
Los Rotarianos, 
Buenos companeros, 

Eyl Eyl! Estan aqui, 
Listos a probar el chow! 


The latter is simply our old irreverent friend, “Hail, 
Hail, the gang’s all here!” There being no Spanish equiva- 
lent for “hail,” it has been spelled phonetically, and 
“chow” also started on its career as a Spanish word for 
food. Literally it reads, “Hail, hail, they are here, the 
Rotarians, good companions, ready to sample the chow.” 
The boisterous chumminess of the original is a bit too 


shocking to the punctilious Latin American! 
. * * 


Club Talks Have Brought Practical Good to Nation 


Probably this all sounds ordinary to ourselves—the 
sort of thing we have been doing for years. But it is start- 
ing many a peaceful revolution in Uruguay. As the direct 
outcome of a discussion on welfare work, for example, 
bonuses for efficiency are now being paid to employes on 
one of the Uruguayan railroads, and suggestion boxes have 
been put all along the line, and the astounded engine 
driver, trackman and clerk have discovered that the com- 
pany not only wants practical tips for improving the 
service, but actually pays for good ones. Another dis- 
cussion led to the Montevideo Rotarians investigating the 
city’s street arabs, raising a fund to give them a “biow 
out” and look after them on something like the “big 
brother” plan—one member, simply a salary earner, put 
500 pesos in the pot, and it must be remembered that 4 
Uruguayan peso is worth three cents more than our 
dollar. The little republic is, in fact, where We were our- 
selves a generation ago in the same uplift, but through 
this clearing house it can receive our ideas and adapt 


them to its own use. 
(Copyright, 1920, by Public Ledger 0.) 
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\ [{ is quite unnecessary for 
Ford owners to risk experi- 
menting with spark plugs. 





A long time ago, in 1911, the 
Ford Motor Company chose 
Champion Spark Plugs as best 
adapted to the requirements of 
the Ford car. 








The judgment of Ford en- 
gineers is summed up in the 
Ford Motor Company’s in- 
struction book as follows: 











“There is nothing to be 
gained by experimenting with 
different makes of plugs. The 
make of plugs with which Ford 
engines are equipped when 
they leave the factory are best 
adapted to the requirements of 
the motor.” 


Be sure the name Champion is on the 
Insulator and the World Trade 
Mark on the Box 





Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, 0. 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Windsor, Ontario 


) ———_ 
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Club Notes 
( Continued from Page 197 ) 
Houston, Texas.—General John J. Pershing 
was entertained by the Rotary Club at luncheon 
on Thursday, February Sth. In the course oj 
the entertainment, General Pershing paid th. 
The following tribute to Rotary: 
i “I cannot refrain from expressing my sincere 
Highlands appreciation of the great work done by the Rp. 
a tary Clubs of this country during the War and 
of Ontario to commend the high standard of character rep. 
P| resented by these organizations. Rotary has done 
at be we = a signal service to the Nation through its direc. 
L on oe tion of thought and action into channels of pa- 
° ° triotic service and in the teaching of hich jdeq|s 
Vacation Lalnd of Perfect Summer Climate 7 eae 6 of high ideals 
Hay fever unknown. One thousand to two thousand feet above the sea. Air scented with 
pine sad balsam. Modern hotels in Algonquin Park, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake The luncheon, as may be expected, was markt 
, Kawartha Lakes an magami. A short, pl t ride from Toronto, and you ’ 
ase in the midst of a charming summer playground! Fishing, boating, bathing, golf and by a one hundred per cent attendance. 
the great out-of-doors. Write for free illustrated literature. —_—_—_®—___. . 
Cc. G. ORTTENBURGER, Desk ly A. B. CHOWN, Desk ‘‘E” The 
907 sh: p Trust ; B . . ; 
~~ New York NY. QUINCY, ILt1noIs.—Jim Craig, Governor of of Ost 
the 12th District, was in Quincy recently and ae 
— found a one thousand per cent Rotarian—none punch 
other than Leaton Irwin who has not missed a ing 
. : z ili 
meeting since he has been a member and he na 
has been a member for three and a half years bodil 
Ci eye —_—_®—_—__ Thi 
| Civilians Bu a” 
6 | y z TRINIDAD, CoLoraDo.—Rotary in Trinidad is Ss as 
| ‘ ee ; 
S rin Army Raincoats nearing the first year of an enthusiastic young that t 
f Got, Gantract ba leak life. The Club is entertaining two members of ; 
rom Govt. Vontractors far the Senior Class of the High School at luncheon Mm “octo 
| f low actual value because J | each week, inculcating the minds of Trinidad’s ments 
on = an oO the Army no longer] | future business leaders with the ideals of Ro- vills, 
h A of sk tary and incidentally promoting an interest in gt 
Now again the sunny, open spaces of as need 0 em. | educational problems among present Rotarians activi 
your golf course call—and it’s a call that The one type of raincoat accepted by : © hot . Pa 
you cannot ignore. You have a full i the Govt. as sanitary as well as The Club entertained District Governor Roger tne pe 
season of this sport ahead of you and $ waterproof. NO WET CAN GET Motten on Thursday, February 3rd. ‘9 
the big quality line of Burke offers you | j THROUGH—hermetically cemented, ® Or cu 
goods that are full worthy of the game. 5 interfitting fly front (triple protec- 
H tion) ; aiestable ge oo coon be ? In 
5 ar ; poate: oy ( 
Burke Golf Goods i 2 eit" to' reach "inner -garmenta SAVANNAH, Grorcia.—By action of the Board x 
A most complete assortment of every \ j bal a CAN FoRM. INSIDE COAT — of Directors of the Rotary Club all visit- nar 
type of club head, including the famous ; ee a, hh. x, yogi ing Rotarians are to be guests of the club. It na hic 
Monel Metal—all fitted with guaranteed : . i aga’ € p = a paliil 
Burke Extra Select Hickory Shafts—is in —. a an taee” tnoared caine ad earnestly urged and requested that all Rotar hac 1 
the Burke Line. Also a new type of bet- made of the same materials, $10.00. ians from every section of the country on Visit- Lids 
zolf bz as eV by Boys’ and Girls’ Raincoats, ; : : a. a 
a gg ap hele citn aor nh material, sizes 6 10 16 years 96/94 | ing Savannah make it a point to attend our J becot 
lasting resiliency and typical Burke qual- Officer’s Double-Breasted Models luncheons, held every Tuesday afternoon at two this 
ity. See your dealer. \—| with inverted pleat down back and all- o’clock. 
i od, ste a aaa the « 
The Burke Golf Company ’ 50 fastenings with buesles; ivory buttons. ———_®——_ tang] 
y sposa ce valle rh) 
Wm. Burke, Pres., Rotarian 7 (Postpaid, insured) 3. ROTARIAN JAMES O. Craic of Chicago, Gov- ; 
Newark, Ohio Postpaid meme mw ee ee eK Ke ernor of the 12th District of Rotary (ilinois), pathic 
Manufacturer of Club Heads, Shafts, y east anes ae alee por was married at Memphis, Tennessee, February To 
Balls, Bags, Tees and All Golf Sundries - s factory, money refunded without question. i Iding. 
| | 4 ine Prunes an Ee 26th, 1920, to Miss Frances Spaulding Phys; 
(Gov't Contractors) ® <pueae’ 
80 Branford Place, Newark, N. J. the ¢ 
== — St. Louis, Missourt.—Frank H. Hous‘on, 3 
——— : : banker Rotarian of St. Louis, goes to Nev years 
Providence, R. I. | Waxed Typewriter Ribbons York April 1st as Vice-President of the (lem- 
THE CR OWN HOT EL | Are superior and distinctive; wear ionger, will not fill the type or ical National Bank. Mr. Houston is nase mM 
FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine = GOOD | | ge oe tee ae oe ae Meee ore eae f0r,,81-50; 13 for | the youngest senior banking officials in the Unite r 
COURTESY _ ment and Comfort for the Traveler SERVICE | STAMPS for full length sample ribbon and booklet—‘‘Better Stat ™ 
FRED MANSPIBLD, Prop., Rotarian | writer Results.” State name and model number of your typewriter. ates. SIX 
WM. H. WADE, Manager | Address Dept. 6. THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas ® 
a - since 
Dowactac, Micuican.—The following lt 
THROUGH CARS, REDUCED RATES, PROMPT SERVICE the Dowagiac Daily News: 
For Rotarians “To the accompaniment of pep, jazz u*! 
On Household Goods, Automobile and Machinery high flung oratory, humorous persiflage, © 1p"¢* 
and General Commodities for Export sive speeches, a superfine banquet and i) %%s! 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS of good fellowship, Dowagiac Rotary Clu «ame 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY into full fledged existence on the ‘uight r 
Woolworth Building, NEW YORK resented by ‘1. E. 
General Office, 203 Dearborn St., CHICAGO vagy! 4 4th. Its charte : aS ese - ft Ro- 
ola South Bs ding, besten: Eliot Sa Buffalo; Drexel Building, Philadelphia Union VandeWalker of Ypsilanti, homneay . en 
rust Building, Cincinnati; Hippodrome Building, Cieveland; Mona i ; istrict. OV acs 
San Francisco; Van Nuys Building, Les Angeles; Alaska Building, Seattle. taty ‘Chub of this. Disterct i 33 
on the map. 
THE 
Jo. 4 
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has the distinction of being the home of two unusual institutions. 
Original UNANIMOUS CLUB. 
A Unanimous Club has to first be a Rotary Club, then it has to be such a good 
Rotary Club that when a question is voted on it is first discussed so fully that the vote 
when taken, whether settled negatively or affirmatively, is always settled unanimously. 
The only such club on record is at Kirksville. 
There was another one, once, in the Garden of Eden, but it only had one member 
—it broke up when Eve came along. 
KIRKSVILLE, Missouri, is also the Home of 


The American School of Osteopathy 


The average hiram thinks 
of Osteopathy as a method of 
punching one’s back and twist- 
ing one’s neck until minor 
bodily ills are forgotten. 

This concept of Osteopathy 
is as erroneous as the idea 
main thing a medical 
doctor does, in his off mo- 
ments is to mix dope and roll 
pills, or that a surgeon’s chief 
activity consists in reducing 
the patient’s weight by means 
of cutting instruments. 

In order that Rotarians may 
understand what the Osteo- 
pathic member of their club 
has really studied in order to 
become a physician, we take 
this opportunity to present 
the comparative subjects 
taught in the better Osteo- 
pathic and Medical Colleges. 

To become an Osteopathic 
Physician one has to attend 
the college for a period of four 


+h +} 
that tn 








SuByJEcTS RECOMMENDED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
MeEpICAL COLLEGES 


Histology 
NS RIOT BT 
Osteology 
PE adbicis  oxas skeet 
Physiology 
Chemistry and Toxicology.... 
WEATERIA: DERBICA .... 05 occu 
PHARMACOLOGY 
THERAPEUTICS 
Bacteriology 

DOIN a voi ck is vein ws 
DERINCAT “ZOOLOGY. «5. 6. ods 0s 
Clinical Microscopy .......... 
Physical Diagnosis .......... 


ee ee 
Sere eee eee eer eeeee 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE........ 
MMOD Ceronc dni co aa vee neue 


Obstetrics 
Gynecology 
Pediatrics 
SS RS a aoe 
Diee Git THOR, .. 2.5 2. eas 
Mental and Nervous Diseases. 
Electro-Therapeutics 


Hygiene and Public Health... 
Dietetics 
Medical Jurisprudence ....... 


SuspJEcts TAUGHT IN THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL oF OsTE- 
OPATHY AT KIRKSVILLE, 
Missouri 

Histology. 

Embryology. 

Osteology. 

Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Chemistry and Toxicology. 

PRINCIPLES OF OSTEOPATHY. 

OstTEopATHIC MECHANICS. 

CoMPARATIVE THERAPEUTICS. 

Bacteriology. 

Pathology. 

MEDICAL BroLocy. 

Clinical Microscopy. 

Physical Diagnosis. 

OsTEOPATHIC DIAGNOSIS. 

PRACTICE OF OSTEOPATHY. 

Surgery. 

APPLIED ANATOMY. 

Obstetrics. 

Gynecology. 

Pediatrics. 

Eye and Ear. 

Nose and Throat. 

Mental and Nervous Diseases. 

Electro-Thkerapeutics. 

Genito-Urinary Diseases. 

Dermatology and Syphilis. 

Hygiene and Public Health. 

Dietetics. 

Medical Jurisprudence. 

X-RADIANCE. 








years of nine months each, and this attendance has to 
be actual and continuons attendance. 

The American School of Osteopathy has graduated 
six thousand three hundred and seventy-three doctors 


since 1892. 


It is the original or parent school, but there are 
Rotarians George Still and Gene Brott 


The American School of Osteopathy 


Kirksville, Missouri 


_— 


{Kirksville, Missouri 


One of these is the 


also at present other schools 
in the following cities: 

Los Angeles, California 
Chicago, Illinois 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Kansas City, Missouri 

OSTEOPATHY is the prac- 
tical application’ in its fullest 
and broadest sense, in the 
therapeutic field, as well as in 
every-day life, of the expres- 
sion, ‘A SANE MIND INA 
SANE BODY.” 

In other words it combats 
disease by looking on the 
human as a vitalized machine, 
and health as the condition 
of that machine when it is in 
adjust- 


perfect mechanical 
ment. 

If you want to investigate 
Osteopathy as a School of 
Science, write for a catalog. 


) 


If you want the name of your nearest Osteopathic 


Physician drop us a line. 


If you want the address of the nearest Osteopathic 


Hospital write or wire. 


We will gladly furnish any kind of information re- 
garding any subject connected with Osteopathy. 
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ate 


The Song of the 


Trade 


ERCHANDISE! Merchandise|— 
tortoise-shell, spices, 

Carpets and indigo—sent o’er the high-seas; 

Mother-o’-pearl from the Solomon Isjes — 


; fia di a 


Overseas 





Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO DETROIT Brought by a brigantine ten thousand 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths miles— > 
Rubber from Zanzibar, tea trom Nang-Po, 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS Copra from Hayti, and wine from Bor. 
Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths deaux; 
sane - Ships with top-gallants and royals un. 
ur. 
® Are bringing in freights from the ends of 
otel Pennsylvania the wri 
Crazy old wind-j ers, manned by 
New York—Stat! ted _—o 
ee re With rat-ridden bulkheads and creaking 
old stays, 


The Largest Hotel in the World 


2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Reeking of bilge and of paint and of pitch— 

That’s how your fat city merchant grows 
rich; 

And tramps heavy laden and liners untold 

Will lease a new life to a nation grown old. 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circu- é 
Merchandise! Merchandise! England was 


lating ice-water and other unusual conveniences, A morning ae 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. By her Men and her Ships and her Over. 
seas Trade. 


O: aaex* QO -am> © -Gum- O - amx- © -cumt> O- am CQ: ome O 


Widen your harbours, your docks and 
your quays, 

Hazard your wares on the seven wide seas, 

Run out your railways and blast out your 
coal, 

For only by trade can a country keep 
whole. 














Feed up your furnaces, fashion your steel. 

Stick to your bargains and pay on the deal; 

Rich is your birthright and well you’l! be 
paid 

If you keep in good faith with your Over 
seas Trade. 


Milwaukee 
Chair Company 





Learn up geography—work out your sums, 
| Build up your commerce and pull down 
your slums; 
Makers of Sail on a Plimsoll that marks a full hold: 
Your Overseas Trade means a harvest of 
gold. 








Karpen Furniture | 


. = Bring in the palm-oil and pepper you've 
ine AILS ||| suelo tea ti 
Karpenesque upholstered But vad a ten times the amount you 
Furniture interprete the Trade your inventions your labour and 
ideals of the old masters sweat: 
in modern form, and is ae + gece Traffic will keep you from 
ebt. 


eminently adapted to the 


American home of today. Milwaukee Chicago Hark to the song of the shuttle and loom, 
‘‘Keep up your commerce or crawl to your 
ee ee ee New York Seattle tomb”! 


Study new methods and open new lines 
| Keep up your factories, foundries and 
| 


mines, 


KARPEN & BROS. 
































5. C. H. EIFF, Rotarian | ‘Think of what Drake did—and Raleigh 
GHICAGO MICHIGANCITY NEW YORK and Howe, 
| | And waste not their labours by slacking it 
| now: 
Work is life’s currency—earn what you'r 
| Denver, Colorado | worth, 
And send out your ships to the ends of t! 
Savoy Hotel cath 
J. G. Nicholas, Manager Deep-bosomed mothers with wide-fa: 
Clab Luncheon bald hers Thursdays, 12:15. ioned hips 
Visiting Rotarians will please make themscives hnown Will bear ye good sons for the building 
ships— 


Good sons for your ships and good sh 
for your trade: 

That’s how the Peace-of-the-World » 
be made! 


WEAR THE ROTARY EMBLEM 


ENJOY THE DISTINCTION OF BEING A ROTARIAN 





So send out your strong to the forests 


Depositary of I. A. of R. C. 


The nine hundred and fifty banks of Rotary 
are reminded that the ideals of eheerful serv- 





Work for yourselves and your neighbours 
and God 





| 


fee and wholekearted eo-operation, se es- 


gential to every Rotarian, domfmate the 


banking activities of the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Madison and Dearbern Streets, Chicage 


Rafaue F. Rotarian. 
Vice Prest. & ye 








Ne. TL 10K $250 Each = Na. 72 10K 
14K $3.00 Rach 14K $275 
ACTUAL SIZES 


Greenwood Building 
CLIFF. MILLER, President, Rotarian 





$2.25 Keach Ne. 73 10K $1.50 
Each Lach 


ENAMELED ROTARY PURPLE BLUE 


Made by 
THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Obtetn from your Rotary Jeweler or write us direct. 
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Keep this good England the home of the 


ree 
With Merchandise, Men, and Good Shi; 
on the Sea, 


Merchandise! Merchandise! Good hone.‘ 


Merchandise! 
Merchandise, Men and Good Ships on t 
Sea. 


—Milton Hayes, Manchester, Eng., Rotary C! 
April, 1920, Vol. XVI. 
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SURF APARTMENT HOTEL 
Chicago, Illinois 





The Surf Apartment Hotel was erected in 1917 at a cost 
of $3,000,000 and has 173 apartments. It is considered one of 
the finest buildings of its kind. Plans for the hotel were 
developed under the direction of E. B. Woolf & Co., Chicago, 
and the architect was J. A. Armstrong, also of Chicago. 
Schampel & Doughtery installed the heating system. Three 
No. 320 Portable KEWANEE smokeless (downdraft) boilers 
were used. 








a 
RGay, ea ea 
wancenr . wna 
A "é MEN» E Re 
Buin ‘Woo 
S Tye & 
F&e, NStR, CO. — 
€ any “Long MON / 
Wan Yar, / 
k owe > j Ol). 3rqg P) 
G 2 Tj} * Co 1926, | 
rh . ° ent) , 
The letter reproduced in this flere 


advertisement substantiates the 
claims made for KEWANEE 
BOILERS, as to low operative 
costs and the burning of fuel 
without smoke. 


These boilers were not of special 
design, and what they are doing 
in the Surf Hotel can be dupli- 
cated in any other building where 
a little care is given the heating 
equipment. 


Kewanee Boilers are built of steel 
and designed for heating Schools, 
Apartments, Churches, Hotels, 
Factories, Garages, Large Resi- 
dences, Theatres, and all of the 
better buildings. 





KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD” as the 


Buy the Machine which is the 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard of Quality 

















ei 
5 > ng 
Loe 


Myer’s Patent Tin Boxes 
“The Label Sticks—It’s Part of the Box” 


End Labeling Troubles 


Just paste your label on the cardboard top in 
the tin cover, and it will stick forever. Or, write 
on the cardboard and save labels. Best quality 
ointment boxes you can use. No sharp edges to 
tear your fingers; to hurt your customers. 
Every box perfect; full count in every carton. 
Easier, quicker and safer to handle. Sell your 
goods more readily and please your customers 
better. Made in %-oz. to 16-oz. sizes. Gilt 
Lacguered or Plain. Also Ready-Labeled for 
Standard Ointments. Ask for them. Made by 


MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President 
CAMDEN NEW JERSEY 











MEMORIALS 


Bronze Tablets :: Honor Rolls 
CARL E. NORD, Rotarian 


METROPOLITAN BLDG. 
Sioux City, Iowa 

















When You 
Order Your 
Next Suit— 


Insist that your tailor 
use ABSOLUTE HAIR 
CLOTH in the next 
garment you order and 
avoid the hair working 
out of the coat. 


ABSOLUTE 


Hair Cloth 
“The Hair Can’t Work Out” 


Write for folder and get 
full information in 
reference to the merits 
of ABSOLUTE. 















GEO. 5. COX & BRO. 
Sole Makers of 


ABSOLUTE 
Halr Cieth 
Cambria and Ormes Street 

PHILADELPHIA 








OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that tells 
how to transact business by mail— 
Advertising, Selling, Collecting, Catalogs, 
Booklets, Circulars, Letters, Office Systems, 
Money Saving Ideas. Send $1 for 6 mos. 
POSTAGE, One Madison Ave., New York 
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Rotary Emblems for Offices or Window Displays 
6}4 inches diameter Metal Wheels, enameled on a dark 
Oak Shield. 

A. To hang, $6.00 
F. O. B. NEWARK 


EUGENE LEFEVRE, 892 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
All kinds of Coats ef Arms earved to order. 


B. To stand, $6.50 
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PRE-ROTARY SENTIMENT 


G. S. Weaver, who wrote of “The Friendship 
of Business Men” in 1885, was a Rotarian withoys 
knowing it, says “Revolutions” of the Rotary Cly) 
of Berkeley, Calif. Here are some of his words: 

RUE business is useful, generous, ennobling. 

It is a school for the intellect, the hand ang 
the heart—the great school in which many granq 
men are made—more grand men than in any other 
school, or all other schools. This is a lesson for 
young men to learn; for in it is the true philos- 
ophy of business, and the true idea of friendship 
of business. Legitimate business is not heartless 
and base. It is elevating and humane. 


No man who has any large acquaintance with 
first-class business men has failed to observe 
their noble friendships, their readiness to help 
one another in every emergency, to guard the 
good name of each associate, and to hold onto 
these pleasant relations and offices thru long and 
laborious lives. 


In these latter days it has become almost 
proverbial that successful business men have a 
noble, even a tender friendship for mankind, 
which is notably shown in the great catastrophes, 
like fires, or epidemics, when these open-hearted 
men have poured out their contributions as the 
generous clouds pour out their floods upon the 
needy soil. 

So in their fine hospitalities and associations 
with one another, and with the communities in 
which they live, they show that their business 
has sharpened and broadened their friendships 
rather than dulled and narrowed them. 

Success elevates noble natures. And no kind 
of success does this more than business success. 
The friendships of business partners and of those 
who do business together, or even of those who 
are on the same street, often become like the 
friendship of Jonathan and David, and are as 
creditable to human nature as to the integrity 
and usefulness of business. Business as a whole 
tends to friendly intercourse among men; and the 
friendships of business men are strong, honorable 
and genuine. 

® 
A Small Potato 


SMALL potato is a little thing. It has eyes, 
yet it sees not. Its skin is usually very thin 
and it is very easily bruised. It is very dense and 
no light penetrates either into or thru it, nor does 
it radiate any light or warmth. It must usually be 
roasted or cooked before it is good for anything. 


How many men who are like unto small pota- 
toes. Tho they have eyes, they are not quick to 
see their own opportunities, nor can they see good 
in others. Their skin is tender and when their own 
shortcomings are made plain to them or when they 
see others possest of qualities or attributes they 
themselves lack it bruises and hurts them. They 
are cold and dense, offering neither cordiality nor 
cheer to their fellows, nor appreciating it-in oth- 
ers. They do not care to make the effort to bring 
the lights of accomplishments or the benefits of 
civic activity and they decry it in others. It is 
usually necessary to roast them well before you 
can even make them appreciate that they are 
small potatoes. 

Don’t be a small potato—Brownsville Rotary 
Club Wheel of Progress. 





Obvious é 
“In what condition was the patriarch Job +t 
the end of his life?” asked the Sunday school 
teacher of the quiet-looking boy. 
“Dead,” calmly replied the youngster. 
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How many men in your line of business 


are represented in this list? 


HATEVER your busi- 
ness may be, run your 
finger down the col- 


umns in this panel. You will 


find your business listed 
there; and with it the number 
of men in it who are moving 


to larger success with the 


elp of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute’s Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service. 


If you feel that your business 
is different, that what may help 
others cannot help you, see how 
many men in your own business 
are already subscribers to this 
Course. They have realized that 
the fundamentals underlying all 
businesses are the same. They 
want to know these principles— 
and how to apply them. 


Some of the men whom you 
have envied are there. Some of 
the men of whom you have said: 
“I know as much about our work 
as he, why is he lifted into an ex- 
ecutive position while I stay 
here?” 


And this is the answer: 


Executive responsibility de- 
mands more than knowledge of 
one department of business ; it re- 
quires the all-around knowledge 
of all departments, which is so 
rare that the men who have it are 
always in demand. 


What department of the 
business are you in 


OR ten years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has special- 
ized in just one thing. It has only 
one Course. Its business is to 


train men for the higher executive posi- 


tions in business. 


lt takes the man who knows one de- 
partment—whatever it may be, and adds 
a knowledge of organization and sales, 
of merchandising, of credits, of corpora- 
tion finance, of advertising, of investment, 
ot accounting, of traffic and of costs. 
puts at his disposal training and experi- 
ence that would otherwise take years to 


acquire. 
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Over 110,000 men, classified by industries, who are 
using the Modern Business Course and Service 


Manufacturing 
3,713 Automobile and Vehicle 
Manufacturers 
786 Bakers and Confectioners 
945 Boots and Shoes 
586 Brewery, Liquor Dealers 
and Distillers 
2,125 Building Materials 
1,964 Clothing and other Wear- 
ing Apparel 
1,020 Dairy Products 
698 Foundries 
2,396 Drugs, Chemicals and 
Toilet Preparations 
3,819 Electric and Lighting Ap- 
pliances and Supplies 
1,022 Farm Implements and 
Supplies 
1,128 Furniture and other 
Household Goods 
745 Glassware 
654 Millers and Grain Dealers 
1,304 Hardware 
1,032 Heating Appliances and 
Plumbers Supplies 
3,668 Iron, Steel and Wire 
414 Jewelry 
463 Leather 
1,706 Lumber 
4,088 Machinery 
1,001 Metals 
568 Music and Musical In- 
struments 
2,230 Office Devices and Sup- 
plies 
2,145 Oil 
1,158 Optical Goods and Photo 
Supplies 
903 Paint 
1,424 Paper 
340 Pottery 
1,218 Powder 
772 Printers and Stationers 
1,201 Ratehing and Periodic- 


594 Railroad Equipment 
468 Refrigerating and Ice 
Companies 

3,172 Rubber 
469 Smelters and Refiners 
467 Sugar 

1,445 Textiles 
703 Tobacco 


54,554 
Financial 


4,229 Banks 
478 Insurance—Fire 
1,235 Insurance—Life 
936 Insurance—Others 
1,578 Stocks and Bonds 
1,277 Trust Companies 


—_—— 


9,733 


Public Service 
943 Electric Railroads 
872 Express, Forwarding and 
Transportation Companies 
1,344 Gas Companies 
2,518 Power and Light Com- 
panies 
2,236 Steam Railroads 
608 Steamship Companies 
2,124 Telephone and Telegraph 
Companies 
468 Water Companies 


11,113 
Trading 
898 Advertising Agencies 
1,753 Automobile and Supplies 
alers 
948 Builders and Contractors 
917 Commission Merchants 
1,985 Department and General 
Store and Mail Order 
Houses 
776 Dry Goods and Notions 
1,578 Groceries and other Food 
Stuffs 
563 Insurance Brokers 
980 Packers and Canners 
469 Produce Brokers 
1,828 Real Estate Companies 
and Brokers 


12,695 
Mining 
1,178 Coal 
1,361 Copper 
1,482 Other Mining 


4,021 
Professions 

406 Architecture 
1,305 Education 
2,845 Engineering 

748 Law 

683 Medicine, Surgery, 

Dentistry 

1,122 Public Accountancy 


7,089 
Miscellaneous 

240 Amusements 

607 Commercial Organiza- 
tions 

545 Farming 

2,992 Government, State and 
City Officials and 
Employes 

454 Hotels, Restaurants, 
Clubs, etc. 

550 Students and Educational 
Organizations and 
Employes 

5,898 Men in other Business 
Activities 


11,286 


Total to date I10,491 

















It 


Of all the men who have read the ad- 
vertisements of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, and have intended to enroll, 
over 110,000 have acted by enrolling. 


Today, the opportunity is open to you 
to act. Of any two men who will read 
these words, one will act and the other 


A tragic fact about life is that most 
men have good resolutions, but only a 
few have the capacity to act. 


Business 
pS Ee 
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455 Astor Place 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
without obligation. 


Business 
Position 


will delay. And in that moment 
each man_ will—unconsciously— 
have passed judgment on himself. 


Advisory Council 


USINESS and _ educational 
authority of the highest 
standing is represented in the 
Advisory Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

This Council includes Frank A. 
Vanderlip, the financier ; General 
Coleman duPont, the well-known 
business executive; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer ; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statisti- 
cian and economist; and Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the New 
York University School of Com- 
merce. 


‘Forging Aheadin Business’ 
—a book for men of action 

HE Alexander Hamilton In- 

stitute does not seek drifters 
as its subscribers. It will not 
knowingly enroll a man who has 
not in him the capacity for prog- 
ress. Its successful subscribers 
are the foundation of its pre- 
eminence. 


To sift out of the many who are 
merely curious, the few who have 
the capacity for success, the In- 
stitute has prepared a 116-page 
book entitled, “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” It has proved im- 
mensely valuable to over 110,000 
men; it contains information of 
value to any man who is earnestly 
asking himself: “Where will I be 
ten years from now?” 


If you are such a man; if you 
have in you the serious purpose 
to put yourself among the suc- 
cessful executives of business, 
there is a copy of “Forging Ahead 
in Business” for you without obli- 
gation. 


Only you can decide the ques- 
tion. The coupon gives you the 
opportunity; send for “Forging 
Ahead in Business” now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


New York City 
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And Your Message 
Will LIVE! 


ree and flowers—how in- 
separable! Through count- 
less ages, the unfolding of bud 
and blossom has symbolized the 
life re-born. 


Lilies of immaculate loveliness 
—roses in the glory of their 
beaut y—flowering plants that per- 
petuate their joyous message— 
all are most appropriate tokens 
for Easter-tide. 


Let flowers convey your Easter 
greetings. Nothing more sweetly 
significant—more subtly welcome 
—more universally convenient— 
than flowers. 


Just see your local Rotary Florist 


he will do the REST 


Associated Rotary Florists 
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RIGHT AT HOME 


| 66 ND what were you in civilian life?” askt 


JA the captain. 
“I was a traveling salesman, sir,” replied the 


recruit. 


“That’s all right, then. You'll get plenty of 


| orders around here.” 














Opportunity for Speculation 

The teacher of a night school in a Western 
town was trying to install into the minds of 
certain of her discouraged pupils some notions 
of ambition. 

“Do you know,” she askt of a disreputable- 
looking lad of nineteen, “that every boy in this 
country has a chance to become President?” 

“Is that so?” askt the boy, reflectively. Then 
he added, “Say, teacher, I’ll sell my chance for 
fifteen cents!” 








Parental Instruction 

When father came home to dinner he observed 
a vacant chair at the table. “Where’s the boy?” 
he askt, nodding to the chair. 

“Harold is up-stairs,” came in a tone of pain- 
ful precision from the mother. 

“TI hope he is not sick.” 

There was an anxious pause. “No, he is not 
sick,” continued the mother. “It grieves me to 
say, Richard, that our son, your son, has been 
heard swearing on the street. I heard him my- 
self.” 

“Swearing!” exclaimed the father. “I'll teach 
him to swear!” And with that the angry parent 
started up-stairs in the dark. Half-way up he 


| stumbled and came down with his chin on the 
| top step. 


When the confusion had subsided Harold’s 
mother was heard saying, sweetly, from the 
hallway: 

“That will do, Henry, dear. 


him enough for one lesson.” 
® 


You have given 





® 
Dying by Inches 

Seth Woodbury was a tight-fisted old farmer. 
When his brother William died, it was said that 
Seth had even grudged the money for proper 
medical care. Seth hitcht up and drove to town 
to have a notice of his brother’s death inserted 
in the local paper. 

“There ain’t no charges, be there?” he askt 


anxiously. _ 
“Oh, yes, indeed,” answered the editor, “our 


rate is a dollar an inch.” 
“Cracky!” muttered the old man, “a’ Bill six 


foot two!” 
® 


True, Anyhow 
There’s little poetry in this, 
But much truth, you will own: 
The hand that pulls the trigger is 
The hand that rocks the throne. 
® 
Has a Good Memory 
“Speaking of bathing in famous springs,” said 
the tramp to the tourist, “I bathed in the spring 


of ’86.” 
pe 
Why the Baby Was Bounced 

Johnny—‘“ Ma, little brother came from heaven, 
didn’t he?” 

Mother—“Yes dear.” 

Johnny—“Well say, Ma.” 

Mother—‘“What is it, Johnny?” 

Johnny—“I don’t blame the angels for throw- 
ing him out, do you?” 

® 
Regarding the Truth 

“De truth ain’t allus easy to git at,” said 
Uncle Eben. “A man kin sometimes say sumpin’ 
in half a minute dat he can’t explain in five 
years.”-—Washington Star. 
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A STORY OF THE FRONT 


‘THe hobo knocked at the back door, ang 
the woman of the house appeared, 

“Lady, I was at the front—” 

“Poor man!” she interrupted. “Wait till | 
give you some food, and then you shall tell me 
your story.” After she had given him a hearty 
meal she anxiously inquired, “What brave deed 
did you do at the front?” 

“T knockt,” he replied, meekly, “but couldn’; 
make nobody hear, so I came around to the back.” 





Just Preceding the Storm 
Mr. Brown—I had a queer dream last night, 
my dear. I thought I saw another man running 


off with you. : 
Mrs. Brown—And what did you say to him? 
Mr. Brown—I askt him what he was running 


for. 





® 
When Papa Fled 
Little Helen had been especially inquisitive 
one evening, and her father, who had patiently 
answered her questions, was becoming exasper- 
ated. Finally she said: 
“Papa, what do you do at the office all day?” 
Papa’s patience gave way and he replied. “Oh, 
nothing !” 
Helen pondered over this answer for a moment 
and returned to the charge with: 
“But how do you know when you are done?” 
® 
Nobody Home 
Mistress—Bridget, I told you twice to have 
muffins for breakfast. Have you no intellect? 
Bridget—No, mum; there’s none in the house. 
® 
For the Land’s Sake 
Lady—What is that peculiar odor I get from 
that field? 
Farmer—That’s fertilizer. 
Lady-—Oh, for the land’s sake! 
Farmer—Yes, lady. 








® 
Expert Knowledge 


Teacher—Johnny, can you tell me what a 
hypocrite is? 

Johnny—Yes, ma’am. It’s a boy what comes 
to school with a smile on his face. 


® 
A Lot of Business 

A writer in Printing Art tells a story of a 
Southern darky, named Jones, who appeared at 
his accustomed corner after an absence of sev- 
eral weeks, and was greeted by one of his cronies 
with: “Howdy, Mistah Jones! Habn’t seen yo’ 
fo’ a long time. What you-all bin doin’?” 

Jones drew himself up proudly as he made 
his reply: 

“Tse suah bin doin’ a heap ob business, Mose.’ 

“How you bin doin’ so much business?” 

“Yo’ know dat gray mare I used to hab?” 

“Yessir.” 

“T traded dat mare fo’ some sheep.” 

“Whe’ am de sheep?” 

“T dun trade de sheep fo’ some cattle.” 

“An’ you got de cattle?” 

“Nope, I traded dem fo’ some hawgs.” 

“An’ what am de hawgs wuth?” 

“Bout sixty dollars.” 

“What was de gray mare wuth?” 

“Guess "bout sixty dollars.” 

“Mistah Jones, whe’ you bin makin’ eny 
money?” 

“Go long, you fool niggah! I didn’t say I 
make money; but jes look at de business I been 
doin’!” 








> 
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On the Beach 














The Absecon Lighthouse 





Rotary Fellowship 





Sea Breezes 

Ocean Bathing 

Yachting 

Deep Sea Fishing 
at the 





























Net Haul—Million Dollar Pier 





Eleventh Annual Convention 


of — 
International Rotary bs 


at 


Atlantic City, N. J., U.S.A. 
June 21 to 25, 1920 ! 


Flying 
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Convention Week Headquarters—The Steel Pier 
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Globe-Wernicke 


The truly Great owe much of their greatness to books. 
Good reading is the surest foundation for greatness. 


Sectional construc- 
tion enables you to 
build the Globe- 
4 Wernicke case 
Hil around windows, in 
| corners, beside fire- 
places, wherever 
convenience of ar- 
tistic taste dictates. 
| Furnished in period 
styles and varied 
' finishes to suit sur- 
roundings. 




















Books protected by dustproof glass doors that open and close 
without sticking. 


Call and see them at the Globe-Wernicke Branch or Agency in 
your city or write for our beautiful Art Catalog (free), which 
suggests many artistic arrangements. 


Branches and Agencies in 2000 Cities 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati 


OTe ec | Manufacturing City of the United States 


For Expert 


DECORATING 


and Successful 


EXPOSITION 
MANAGEMENT 


WIRE OR WRITE US 
We execute all details. We 
assume all responsibility. 


Gatherings and functions of 
all kinds—far or near, large 
or small, it makes no dif- 
ference. 





The Shrewd Advertiser— 
STAMPS APPROVAL 


Upon Mediums that Deliver the Goods 


The Cincinnati Enquirer's 


Gain in Advertising in January, 1920, 


over the corresponding month in 1919 





Amounted to 


322,322 lines 














Send for estimate 


Without obligation we will gladly 
send approximate estimate, on any 
job, in any part of the country. 


George E. Fern, Rotarian 
1252-1254 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Official Cincinnati Rotary Decorator 
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See 
The Howard System mile post sign service costs 
but a few cents per day. Write for rates. 


Address KENNETH HAUER, Rotarian, 
Bank and Patterson Sts., Cincinnati 
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Pelottetot-be M. 


The Home of Three Thousand Factories 


We control Northern Kentucky 


Outdoor Advertising 


Among our clients are: 
Cincinnati Abattoir 
American Chicle Co. 
Big 3 Overall Co. 
Eight Hour Tobacco Co. 
Ohio Butterine Co. 


Write for list of available locations 


KING SIGN SYSTEM 


Covington, Kentucky 


E. CLARK HALL, Jr. ROTARIANS 


HALL’S SAFE CO. 


Largest and Best Equipped Safe 
and Vault Factory in the World 
Sole Makers 


Hall’s Patent Fire and Burglar Proof Safes 


Write Us For Prices 
General Office and Factory: 3253to3259 SPRING GROVE AVE. 


CINCINNATI P. O., Box 846 OHIO 


W. A. HOPPLE, Jr. 




















\/__ CINCINNATI 





W. H. Kaufmann, President and Treasurer, Rotarian 


Hotel Sinton 


Ci ncinnati 
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Home of the Cin- 
cinnati Rotary Club 


We've dmenetia tot 
rom Rotary, in- 
cluding the gener- 
ous sharing of 
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Mansqninett Rotarian John L. Horgan 
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CINCI 


offers you lower 


Cincinnati is the point from which 75 per cent 
of all the people of the United States may be 
reached most economically. 

Here manufacturing and merchandising is most 
advantageously carried on, and postal rates, travel- 
ing mileage and freight charges are equalized and 
reduced. 

From Cincinnati three-fourths of the buyers of 
the United States are reached by parcel post and 
second-class mail at a cost 361/7 per cent less than 
from New York. Freight costs average much lower 
to Cincinnati shippers because of the city’s fortunate 
situation. 

Then—POWER! 
any probable requirement awaits you, 


Power in any amount for 
ready for 


NNAT I 


distribution costs 


delivery to your factories 24 hours every day with 
dependable surety, from one of the finest power 
plants in the world—costing $10,000,000 to build. 
There are other factors which have important 
bearing upon your decision to establish in Cincin- 
nati—labor conditions; building costs; real estate 
values; tax rates; living costs to labor; financial 
and banking accommodations; local government; 
state laws relating to industry—these things you 
will want to know, and we have facts to give you. 
Visit Cincinnati—or advise us and we will send 
a commercial engineer to answer your questions 
and give you informative statements and proof of 
Cincinnati’s advantages for industrial enterprise. 


The Union Gas and Electric Company 


One of The Columbia Gas & Electric Company’s Subsidiaries 


We will furnish, without charge, sketches 
and estimates for proposed new construc- 
tion to interested manufacturers. These 
drawings and estimates will be prepared 


Cincinnati, Ohio ool J.B 


Wire or Write 
J. HOOVER 








: eminent Cincinnati architects and en- Manager 
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EDWARD Y. CONWELL 


General Attorney for American Rail- 

way Express Company, told the 

en Rotary Club this month 
at: 

From March 1 to July 1, 1918, 
127,851 packages could not be deliv- 
ered because ADDRESS WAS 
MISSING. 

25,500 packages went astray 
monthly for the lack of markings 
showing from whom package was 
received, and for whom intended. 

Tags become detached, and ordi- 
nary gummed labels do not always 
stick. 

Fenton Address Labels are known 
the world over for their STICK- 
ABILITY. 

Specify Fenton Stay-Stuck Stickers, 
and your shipments will arrive on 
time. 


Fenton Label Company, inc. 


506-512 Race Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Thomson & McKinnon 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
209 So. La Salle St. 42 Broadway 


STOCKS, BONDS, COTTON 
GRAIN PROVISIONS 


Members of all Leading Exchanges 


Our private wires reach the following southern 
resort points: 


Jacksonville St. Augustine 
Tampa Daytona 
Palm Beach Miami 
St. Petersburg Seabreeze 
Belleair Heights 


= Direct Private Wires to all Centres 


A. W. MANSFIELD, Rotarian 
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“For Neatness Sake’”’ 
use the 


FOLDOSEAL 


=. 3p For FOLDING LETTERS 


} & 





scr i¢ienh AND PRINTED MATTER 
Ring Fits An 
A convenient device that slips on any fi 


, allowing free 
use of hand, and operates quickly and neatly with a 
natural stroke of the hand by simply passing over 


he surface. 
PREVENTS FINGER-MARKS and SOILING 


In use in hundreds of offices, including many large cor- 
porations who have ordered quantities; 

Made from metal and highly polished. Needed on every 
desk and in every mailing room. 

Price 50c Each. $4.00 a Dozen—Prepaid 


Service Accessories Company, x2. fun"ts 
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The Great Day of No Work a 


OGGS was an artist—that is to say, an 
B illustrator. Occasionally an illustrator is 
an artist, so you need not say anything witty 
about the statement that Boggs was an illustra- 
tor and an artist. He belonged to the Illustra- 
tors Union, Local No. 1, of New York City, 
which was affiliated, thru the A. F. of L., with 


_ the plumbers, the cooks, the dock wallopers, the 


sculptors, the prune peelers, the truck drivers, the 
oyster openers, the waiters, the actors, the street 
sweepers, the authors, the bank clerks, the horse 
shoers, the preachers and all others who win their 
bond coupons by the sweat of their brows, 
whether the sweat runs down on the outside and 
makes their whiskers luxuriant, or runs down on 
the inside and helps grease the brain. 

He was fairly prosperous, more so than he had 


| ever been, was Boggs; he was making payments 








on a cottage in the country, the family ate meat 
several times a week, and it looked as if there 
would be enough of the wooden garage, split into 
short lengths, to give a little bit of fire every now 
and then right on to spring. 

He liked his employers, and his employers 
liked him. They paid him a great deal more than 
he was worth, because the public liked his work, 
and he knew that he was overpaid, and wisht to 
keep on being overpaid. But one day he walked 
into his boss’s office and said with a sigh: “Mr. 
Juggins, I am thru.” 

“Thru? What’s the matter?” 

“I’m finisht. I’m off the job?” 

“But, Great Scott, Boggs! Aren’t we paying 
you enough?” 

“No kick on the salary, boss.” 

“Are you overworking? If you are, we'll get 
you an assistant to do some of the rougher work, 
such as laying the heavy pigment onto the can- 
vases and signing your name in big letters. I 
have always thought that you signed your name 
so large that it must tax you physically, even 
altho it never seemed to hurt your nerve.” 


“No, Juggins, I’m not overworkt at all. I em- 
ploy all the assistants I need, and they have been 
doing the heavier part of it for the past year.” 

“What is it, then, Boggs?” 

“I’m called out, Juggins. I don’t want to go 
out. But if I don’t go, I'll get kickt out of the 
union, and then I’ll starve to death. The illus- 
trators have been called out on a sympathetic 
strike.” 

“In sympathy with whom?” 

“With the cooks.” 

“But where did this thing start?” 


“In my own home, Juggins, I’m sorry to say. 
We have had a cook for almost a year, now 
; it seems strange, but it’s true. Last 
week my wife askt her why she always served 
boiled potatoes with the skins on. She replied 
that she was a cook, and not a potato peeler. She 
said that she had no objection to cooking potatoes 
with the jackets off, if my wife or some one else 
would peel them; but as for her, peel them she 
would not. 


“My wife refused to accede to her demands. 
My wife held, and I backt her up in the con- 
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tention, that it is the duty of a cook not only 4) 
cook the food but to prepare the food for cog. 
ing . to do such things as stringing th, 
beans, washing the spinach, singeing the chickeng, 
and so forth. 

“The cook replied that, fortunately, this ya, 
not a matter of opinion at all; but that jt had 
been settled. The Cooks Union had recently 
voted on the matter, and had decided that a cook 
was to cook, and was to do nothing but cook. 

“And the consequence was,” continued Boggs 
“that three days ago the cook went out on strike 
And today I have been ordered out on strike in 
sympathy with my own cook who is striking 
against me.” 

“Why don’t you accede to the cook’s deman¢s 
get that strike called off, get the sympathetic 
strike called off, in turn, and stay at work here” 
asked Juggins. 

“Unfortunately,” said Boggs, “I am not only 
an employe of yours, belonging to the Illustr. 
tors Union, but as an employer of labor I belong 
also to an association of employers. This asso. 
ciation will not permit me to yield to the demand 
of my cook. If you will look thru your mail 
carefully today, Mr. Juggins, you will find a letter 
from this same union of employers taking 
this very case of the Boggs cook—for you ar 
yourself a member of this same employers 
union.” 

“T see,” said Juggins. 

“I have been declared unfair by the Cooks 
Union,” said Boggs. “The Illustrators Union, to 
which I belong, has ordered me out in sympathy 
with my cook, and they are prepared to declare 
me a scab if I don’t strike against you. If I do 
strike against you, or if I do yield to the cook, 
the employers’ union will bend something over 
my crown.” 

“It looks to me,” said Juggins, “as if you were 
ruined, no matter what you do or what you don't 
do. What do you think you'll do for a living?” 

“There are two courses open to me,” said 
Boggs, “and I am wavering between them. One 
is to violate a lot of the injunctions against me 
and go to jail and stay there. The other is 
simply to quit work entirely and become deper- 
dent for support upon charity, Government pet 
sions, and all that sort of thing.” 

“But if you stop your work, my business will be 
ruined also,” said the publisher. “My magazines 
sell largely because you illustrate them.” 

“Your business is ruined already,” said Boggs, 
“but you haven’t found it out yet. All your 
authors have been called out in sympathy with 
my cook, and the advertising solicitors compos: 
tors, pressmen and so forth are preparing to 0 
out.” 

“Boggs,” said Juggins, “let us just leave the 
damned business and get us a couple of tomat) 
cans and hobo.” 

“Juggins,” said Boggs, “it isn’t that easy. There 
is a hoboes’ union too, nowadays. You can’t hob 
unless you belong to it.” 

“Then what shall we do?” 

“Do? Nothing. The millennium is here, i! 
you only understood it. The gréat day for whic 
the ages have waited has arrived. Nobody 3t al 
is ever to do anything any more.” 


—Don Marquis in New Yor: Sus 
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Pant ind Hotel 
European Plan 


A Perfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 


Delightful Atmosphere — Maximum 
of Comfort at Minimum Cost 


Travelers say that no hotel in America 
gives more comfort or better service. 


Pantlind Hotel Company 
Operators 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 





| wonder if 


there are any 
Printers that read 


THE ROTARIAN 
who would buy Print- 


er’s Supplies from 


Jy DZIT ? 


PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. & 
GranoRapios:<{y PE> Micnican. 
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For. Homes, Clubs, Lodges, 
Apartments, etc. 


KNAPE &« VOGT 
Poarment care system | 
§ 


Space Saving — Sanitary — Practical 








The i ingly popular NUWAY garment carriers have been given 
anew name. Hereafter they will be known and advertised nationally 
to the of America under the more appropriate and descriptive 


title of the Knape & Vogt Garment Care System. 

We bespeak the continued good will and patronage of the host of Ro- 
tarian customers who have come to us through our monthly notice on 
this page. 

Their attention is invited to our page advertisements in Good House- 
keeping —— Architectural Record and ican Builder, com- 
mencing early in 1920 and appearing regularly throughout the year. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY | 


Grand Rapids, Michican | 
E. J. Vogt, Rotarian | 








STEEL CUPBOARDS | 

















“NEW WAY” 
Store Equipment 


Saves room, enhances the 
beauty of the store and 
allows you to serve more 
customers in the same space. 


Thatalso means fewer sales- 
people and less ‘‘overhead.” 


Look into New Way. 
Display Cases——Wrapping Stations 


Garment Wardrobes—Cashiers’ Desks 
Wall Cases and Shelves 


Write for Catalogue 


Grand Rapids Show Case Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branch Factory: 
LUTKE MFG. CO, Portland, Ore. 








Branch Offices and Salesrooms: 
Associates ao aa ou NEW YORK , aCe 
4 “9 Ofhn ce . ” . le 
Adel recta Ces, Detreit | quae adja itv wth or wihoet Veen Deters | 409 Brondvay ot Wad St. 21) oe 
Service and Superior . at reasonable prices. Also a complete | PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
Henry L. Adzit TERRELL'S KANSAS CITY, (Mo.) DALLAS 
Rotarian Op se, SB pat orn | 607-08 Ridge Bldg. 401 Insuranee Bldg. 
GRAND RAPID Licensed Canadian Mfrs.; 
Cc Rotarian MICHIGAN | JONES BROS. & CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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;s_(SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 


40,000,000 Square Feet 
of Concrete Floors Made 


Dustproof and Wearproof 


last year by the liquid chemical 
hardener Lapidolith. Do not let 
your floors disintegrate and dust. 
5 Just flush on 


|APIDO|LITH 


TRADE MARK 














and save the unnecessary expense 
of repairs, retopping and the de- 
terioration of machinery and mer- 
chandise, due to flying concrete 
dust. 
Let us refer you to a lapidolized 
floor in your city. ' 
Send for free 
testimonials. 
Dept. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
264 Pearl Street New York 


Rotarian, Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 
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The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 


me 
tet 


Pek es ae 


and 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 


UAL SS 





Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manuf.:cturers 





The Landers Bros. Co., 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 
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Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


Are guperior and distinctive: wear lo 
ary out. You save by buying direct. 





‘ength sample ribbon and booklet— 


or 
rults.”” State mame and model number of typewriter 
Dept. 6. 


, will not fill the type 


8 for $1.50; 12 for $ 
ewe Guaranteed to please or money back. Send 54c ST. 
ful “Better Typewriter Re- 
Address 


your . 
THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas. 





DANCES,.STAGS.BANQUETS 
AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


Mec Conne}]} 
Cotillon Works 


30 E RANDOLPH ST 
CHICAGO 


Weite for Goran: 

; | Seageeuens ‘ VIDA ‘ 
» and Prices ‘5 — ie 
5 & eS as; 
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In the Type you prefer most, 
the size you like best, with 
an iridium tipped gold point 
that suits your kind of hand- 
writing exactly. 


Three Types 
Self-Filling, Regular and Safety 
$2.50 and up 


Sold by best dealers 


L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway New York 














You do not GUESS at leath- 
er quality if you buy HAYS 
GLOVES. 


This HAYS Button 
is used exclusively on First Quality 
Leather. Get HAYS Gloves for men and women 
at all the Better Shops. Ask YOUR OWN dealer.' 














When you buy Vul-CotFibre 
you purchase wear resistance 


Vul- Cot Fibre is used almost universally as 
an insulator in place of mica, porcelain, hard 
rubber and glass. It is unbreakable, and 
offers thereby considerable saving in addition 
to its lower price. Furthermore, it is as 
easily — peed machined, tapped and 
tam as " 

Tts Re uses are countless. Vul-Cot 
Fibre for noiseless gears, wheels, handles, 
bushings, washers, etc., will give greater wear 
than the more expensive materials it replaces. 
The greatest use of Vul-Coi Fibre, however, 
is for mechanical parts that must also func- 
tion as insulators. In work of this charac- 
ter it has no real competitor. 

Write for samples, prices and that very in- 
teresting little booklet—‘‘The Material of a 
Million Uses.’’ 


Vulcanized Fibre Company 
524 Equitable Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 
Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDougall Co., Ltd. 
= 266 King St. Toronto, Canada 


VUL- COT Fibre 














TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A 
KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and 
record exactly the minute letters, 
orders or other matters come in 
and go out. 
Kasten’s Time Stamps are econom- 
ical, built for long service, and 
they work quickly, smoothly and 
accurately. 5 
Send for catalogue showing styles 
and giving prices. 
HENRY KASTENS 
Room 400, 418 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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SOME GOOD RESOLVES 
I a man, being of sound health and dispog; 

9 mind, and of the age of 21, hereby set down 
these things that I have resolved: 

I will profit by the experience of others ang 
will not wait to learn sense by my own ¢. 
perience. 

I will study the older men I meet and fing out 
from them what is profitable and what is bad, 

I will not insist on the expensive and often 
fatal method of trying out everything on my. 
self. 

I will be teachable. From every human being 
I encounter I will learn something. 

I will avoid egotism, boasting, speaking of 
myself and all other forms of vanity, as djs. 
gusting to my friends and weakening to my own 
personality. 

I will decide by my intellect what my taste 
ought to be and make myself like the right 
things; I will put away the weakling’s argument 
that “I can’t help my likes and dislikes.” 

I will find out what kind of food is good for 
my health, and learn to like that. 

I will keep clean in body and mind. 

I will not accept as a satisfactory standard 
what the majority of people are and do; but will 
decide for myself what is right and normal, and 
stick to that. 

I will allow no person nor institution to coerce 
my opinion; my judgment shall remain unterr- 
fied, unbribed, unseduced; in this I will not be 
truculent and offensive, but modest and open to 
conviction. 

I will not declare my belief in anything social 
or scientific that I do not clearly understand. 

I will learn to do some one kind of work ex- 
pertly, and make my living by that. 

I will take from the world only the fair 
equivalent of what I give it. 

I will never take revenge, will harbor no 
grudges, and utterly eliminate any spirit of re 
taliation. Life is too short for destruction; all 
my efforts shall be constructive. 

I will not engage in any business or sport that 
implies fraud. cruelty, or injustice to any living 
thing. I will hurt no child, punish no man, wrong 
no woman. 

In everything I do I shall strive to add a little 
to the sum of happiness and subtract a little 
from the sum of misery of all living creatures. 

I will constantly try to make myself agreeable 
to all persons with whom I come in contact. 

I will never indulge in self pity, nor will ! 
speak disparagingly of myself. I will talk of 
myself as little as possible. I will regulate my- 
self strictly, but will never undertake to regulate 
anybody else. I will mind my own business. 

I know death is as natural as birth and that 
no man knows his hour. I will not fret at this, 
nor dodge it, but so live that I am ready to g0 

I will believe that honesty is better that 
crookedness, kindness is better than cruelty, truth 
is better than lies, cleanliness is better than ditt, 
loyalty is better than treachery, and love } 
better than hate or coldness; and I will trust mY 
life and my career to an unfailing reliance up 
this creed. 


—Dr. Llewellyn C. Franz, in “Get Togethet' 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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THE RIVALS 

"NG man was seized with a raging 
toothache. A friend took him to a den- 
ave the tooth out. But the sufferer, 
after a chance look into the operating room, 
doubtfully : 

“By Jove, you know, I’m afraid to let this 
e my teeth. He and I are rivals for 
ne girl’s hand.” 

But his friend persuaded him that his fears 
absurd, so, When his turn came, the young 


man disappeared. 

A long time passed. The man waiting outside 
grew restless. At last, fearing that something se- 
rious might have happened—that his friend’s 


doubts might have been too well founded, after 
all—he opened the door and entered the cham- 
ber of horrors. 

What a sight met his eyes! The patient lay, 
pale and unconscious, in the operating chair, 
while with a maniacal smile the dentist bent over 
him, pulling out tooth after tooth, and murmur- 
ing gaily, as he tossed the little white ivories 
in the air— 

“She loves me, she loves me not. 
me, she loves me not.” 


® 
Weren’t Losing Anyway 
AST summer a party of friends were on a 

L walking tour through the mountains of 
North Carolina. One day they were anxious to 
reach Eagle Nest by sunset, but were not cer- 
tain about the distance to be traveled. Meeting 
a native, they inquired. 

“Five miles,” was the reply. 

After walking about six miles farther, they 
ran across another native and put the same 
question to him. 

“Five miles,” he replied. 

They went on about eight miles, then met 
still another inhabitant of the mountains. 

“How much farther do we have to go to 
get to Eagle Nest?” inquired one corpulent mem- 
ber of the party. 

“Five miles,” came back to him again with 
a dull thud. 

The fat man sat down and, fanning himself 
vigorously with his straw hat, said: 

“Thank goodness, boys, we are still holding 
our own.” 


She loves 


—London Opinion 





® 


Upkeep of a Dramatic Collar 

Sir: A fortnight spent in chaperoning a spe- 
cial train of Thespians, making one night stands 
in the middle west, gave an opportunity to ob- 
serve closely a member of the company whose 
collar upkeep was negligible. After wearing it 
one day he got busy with a piece of art gum, 
deftly removing traces of the previous day’s wear. 
The third day the operation was repeated, but 
supplemented with a piece of chalk. To a super- 
ficial observer the collar almost glistened in its 
pristine whiteness. By reversing the fourth day, 
with careful grooming, the actor was enabled to 
get by for nearly a week on one collar. He was 
also the proud possessor of an “Annie Oakley,” 
one of those trick overcoats with a detachable 
hear-fur collar, with some more of the same 
material sewed on the edges of the cuffs and at 
the bottom of the coat. Whenever we made a 
town and he started up the “main stem,” with 
his cane, spats, and two-gallon hat, he simply 
knocked ’em dead. ; 
‘Fg TIMER in Chicago Tribune Line o’ 
ype. 
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Our Many-Tongued Ancestors 


Born of the diverse nations of the 
earth, Americans appreciate, now more 
than ever before, the necessity for na- 
tional unity; one flag, one purpose, one 
form of patriotic understanding. 


A confusion of tongues makes for 
a confusion of ideas and principles. 
Everything which goes toward the up- 
building and maintenance of a one 
language people makes for national 
strength and national progress. 


Itis in such service that the Bell Tel- 
ephone has played so vital a part. Its 


| wires reach every corner of the country, 


making intimate, personal speech be- 





One Policy 


One System 


tween all kinds of people a matter of 
constant occurrence. 


But the telephone is no interpreter. 
If its far reaching wires are to be ef- 
fective, those who use them must 
speak the same language. The tele- 
phone best serves those who have 
become one with us in speech. 


Yet uniformity of language is not 
enough from those who would gain 
the greatest good from the telephone, 
neither is financial support enough; 
for complete service makes essential 
true co-operation on the part of every 
subscriber. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











power plant, Pelton waterwheel. 


equipment complete. 


value with the place. 


507 Phoenix Bldg. 





STOCKMEN! RANCHERS! 


One of the finest equipped, modern, irrigated stock ranches in Montana. 
Big Hole. Produces, without cultivation, the finest stock fattening natural hay on earth. 


Nearly Six Thousand Acres 
One-third cutting hay, three-fourths already irrigated, will when sagebrush is off. 
Thirty Dollars per Acre 
Price includes sixty miles fence, water rights, ditches, adjoining national forest grazing prsnies, 


several section leases, splendid fourteen-room brick, eight-room | 
houses, several barns, stables, garage, blacksmith shops equipped, icehouses, Delco electric light and 


Gravity Spring Water Everywhere 
Beautiful well stocked trout pond, boat, large stock scales, road grader, all implements, machinery, 


Railroad Station on Ranch 
About two thousand splendid stock cattle, band of fine sheep, and many well bred horses at market 


Write Dr. Jno. A. Donovan, Rotarian 


Horse Prairie adjoining the 


frame, five-room frame, ve log 


Butte, Montana 
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YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 


Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and addressand two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R.C., 
office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. He will forward them. 





Frank R. 


Sams 


Association of 





By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you will appeal oa 
to 2500 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, 
You could not choose a better medium. Rates moderate. O 
Jennings —— as above) or direct from Thos. S Mareen sy se 
Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte = esta sectiand_ | 

















Egry Register Systems 
are so genuinely good 
so truly serviceablefthat 
they commend them. 
selves to those that 

Profit most who serve best 


Egry Systems 
for 

Retail Sales 

Billing and Charge 

Shipping 

Purchasing 

Factory Orders 

etc., etc. 


The Egry Register Company 
M. C. Stern, President (Rotarian), 
DAYTON, OHIO 





We make supplies for all makes of Autographic 
Registers, also y for Typewriters 
in rolls, » sheets or fanfold. 

















Established 1882 


First Mortgage Loans for Sale 


SMITH & PEIRKINS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Bolton Smith, Rotarian. 











Getting Ahead 


rr the story of en Perkins and how he ace amu- 
lated $10,000 in ten years by investing $25 per 
month in high- grade listed stoc ks and bonds on a 
novel plan. “Getting Ahead" is as interesting as 
anything you ever read. 

Thousands have read it and are now “getting ahead” financially on the 
same plan. You will be fascinated with it. But better still, it will show 
you @ new way to invest a, savings monthly— how to get oeone 
ya os 4 it sacrificing safety. 
RITE FoR IT T TODAY. 


KRIEBEL & CO.. 


«INVESTMENT BANKERS 
151V South La Salle St.Chicago 
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SNAP SHOT photograph of our 

famous American Coaster Slide 
in action. 
hundred and twenty-five children per 
minute and is a whole playground in 


Rotarian in the world who manufac- 
tures Playground apparatus. 
for large illustrated catalogue of every 
kind of apparatus. 


American Playground 


Device Company 
W. W. Huffman, Pres. and General Mer. 


ANDERSON 


Will take care of one 


It is manufactured by the only 


Write 


Rotarian 


INDIANA 








| 
| TROTTER DET ECTIVE BUREAU 


| CIVIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
| 827 Andrus Building :: 


&I W. LAKE 





CHAS. F. TROTTER, Principal 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
a Chas. P. Trotter, Rotanan 


We fa Wa Nivjyacturers 


HAVOR PAPERWEAR WORKS “% 


ay CHICAGO 
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THIRTEEN BIG MISTAKES IN Lirr 


UDGE M’CORMICK of San Francisco 
these are the 13 mistakes of life: 


Says 


1. To attempt to set up your own standards 
of right and wrong. 

2. To try to measure the enjoyment of Others 
by your own. 

3. To expect uniformity of opinions jn {hj 
world. 

4. To fail to make allowances for inexperienc 

5. To endeavor to mould all dispositions ali, 

6. Not to yield to unimportant trifles, 

7. To look for perfection in our own actions 

8. To worry ourselves and others about wha 
cannot be remedied. 

9. Not to help everybody, wherever, however 
and whenever we can. 

10. To consider anything impossible that we 
cannot ourselves perform. 

11. To believe only what our finite minds cay 
grasp. 

12. Not to make allowances for the weaknesses 
of others. 

13. To estimate by some outside quality when 
it is that within which makes the man. 

—From The Hub, Publication of Chamber oj 
Commerce, Jackson, Michigan. 
® 

Be a Good Forgetter 
IFE is too short to remember the things 
that would prevent one doing one’s best. 

“Forgetting the things that are behind, I press 
forward,” said a brave old man in the first 
century. 

The successful man forgets. 

He knows the past is irrevocable. He lets 
the dead past bury its dead. He is running a 
race. 
eye is on the winning post. 

The magnanimous man forgets. 

He is too big to let little things disturb him 
He forgives quickly and forgets easily. 








and keeps sweet. 
an Indian who cherishes a low revenge. 
dian never forgets, 
wanting to pay somebody back he never gets on 

Be a forgetter. 

Business dictates it and— 

Success demands it. 
—From the St. Louis, Mo., Pepper Box. 

® 


In the War Garden 





Wifie (musingly, after digging up a potato by 


accident )—‘“Well, well, and here we have been 
looking our eyes out for the things. Won’t Harry 
be surprised when I tell him he planted those 
potato seeds upside down?” 
®) 

Dad’s Boy——Dad, was Robinson Crusoe an 4¢- 
robat? 

Dad—I don’t know. Why? 

Dad’s Boy—Well, here it reads that afier be 
had finisht his day’s work he sat down on his 





| chest. 


® 


Get Data Here, 
“How are things in Russia now? 
still reigning?” 
“Nope. He settled down to a drizzle lon 
ago and now he’s hardly mist.” 





Is the ‘ “zat 
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He cannot .afford to look behind. His 


If any- 
one does him a wrong, he “considers the source’ 
It is only your small man or 
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‘tank on his auto was empty. 


‘0 see if the critter was affectionate. 


save money. 


\PPLYING THE ROTARY CODE 


“1! Rotary Code is a practical application 
T oresent day business conditions of the 


great command of the Master. “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 

The day has long since past when the busi- 
ness man can have one code of morals or honor 
all i which you will—when dealing with his 
fan nd his friends and another when dealing 


; employes, the people with whom he has 
dealings, or his competitors. 

The great question of today must not be “Is 

cal?” but “Is it right?” On this high plane 

Rotary stands and thru its code points the way 

ter service to humanity for all who will 

study its teachings. 

The Rotary Code recognizes that the man must 
be greater than the service he gives. It there- 
fore urges every Rotarian constantly to seek a 
broader vision of and greater efficiency in his 
chosen calling. In this way only can the service 
given reach greater perfection. 

Rotary recognizes that every man is building 
two things, a business and a character, and that 
the two are one. It teaches that in every posi- 
tion in business there must be a well balanced 
moral responsibility toward all mankind in gen- 
eral and toward the man with whom you are 
dealing in particular. In this and in no other 
way can that confidence which is so essential in 
modern business be created. 

The Rotary Code is very practical. It shows 
us how we can reach a completeness of service 
we never before thought possible. It brings to 
the employer a new vision of his responsibility 
to his employes. It shows him a heaven-sent op- 
portunity to develop the spirit of true service 
in his own organization. It enables him, as 
Frank Crane so ably puts it: 

“To be a friend of man. To make it easier 
ior those with whom we come in contact to do 
right rather than wrong. To smooth the steep 
road to success and character, competence and 
manliness. To scotch a snake or two in the grass 
by the path where weak feet travel. To mend a 
pitfall or smooth the roadway on the mountain 
of life. Surely this is worth while.” 

—By Austin White 
® 
Philosophy 
There’s seldom a smart of the head or the heart 
hat Time won’t eventually cure; 
There’s seldom a pain of the body or brain, 

But that one can somehow endure; 

There's seldom a grief so deep but relief 

Comes at last to one’s suffering sense; 





And there’s never a thrill of great joy or ill, 


That can matter one hundred years hence. 
R) 


® 





Tragedies 
\ man struck a match to see if his gasoline 
It wasn’t. 


\ man patted a strange bulldog on the head 
It wasn’t. 


A man speeded up to see if he could beat the 
1 to the crossing. He couldn't. 


A man touched a trolley wire to see if it was 


charged. It was. 


A man cut out his advertising to see if he could 
He didn’t. 
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The Loose Leaf Ledger was the first 
important bookkeeping innovation in a 
hundred years. At first deemed imprac- 
tical, it long ago silenced all criticism by 
its efficient performance. You have prob- 
ably found it indispensable in your own 
office. 


Send for free copy of “GOOD RULES FOR BOOKKEEPERS” 





19 RIVERSIDE, 











EVICE 


In the National Line are Leaf 
Ledgers of various types, bindings, sizes 
and prices—one suited for every office. 


Loose 


The binding mechanism in all the National 


Ledgers are time-tested and of proven 
worth. Ask your stationer for National 
Accounting equipment. 





HOLYOKE, MASS. 

















INVESTMENTS 


Carefree Investments are 
non-fluctuating and absolute- 
ly insure the return of prin- 
cipal and interest. 

In these days of stress 
and uncertainty, one must 
needs be prepared for any 
eventuality. ? 

Is your income insured? 
Are you certain of the re- 
turn of your principal and 
interest? 

First Mortgages as _pre- 
pared by the Sessions Loan 
& Trust Company have stood 
the test of t'iirty-two years. 
The Savings Banks of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, 
some of the largest Insur- 
ance Companies in our Coun- 
try as well as 7 of the 
most conservative Investors 
in our Country have been 
buying our First Mortgages 
for many years, because as- 
surance of the return of in- 
terest and principal is ab- 
solutely certain. | ee 

e reason is obvious. 
Thirty-two years without loss 
of a copper cent for any of 
our clients have earned for 
us our slogan 


“SESSIONS STANDS FOR 
SAFETY” 


See UT SLUM Me MMMM MMT MTT TT 


Write today for our list and 
booklet 


Rotarian Moultrie M. Sessions, President. 
SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST C“MPANY 
Retablished 1887 
Drawer 376 Marietta, Georgia 


LL ea {0 0TETY TY PEMTS CO TTTT TPL LPUEHH GATHER, 








CHEAT THE WASTEBASKET 


Stationery is important. You want it clean 


Currier Patented Steel Stationery File, 


protects your paper, holds 200 sheets— 
each kind, envelopes, letter heads, car- 
bon, copy, invoices, statements and a 
stamp box. Sets inside one desk drawer, 


all paper easy to read and reach. 

Big Time Saver—Permanent Investment 
Beautiful Olive Green, Order Today 
9x3x18 in. Junior size Price $5. With cover $6. 


Currier Mfg. Co., 601 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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IMI. 


Robert Lee Hatch 


is a Rotarian of national reputation and 
intense believer in and a consistent prac- 
titioner of Rotarian principles. He is 
now and has been for several years a 
Director of the Rotary Club of New 
York. 

By advertising in THE ROTARIAN 
he is not trying to take away business 
from any brother Rotarians, who con- 
duct stores in communities all over the 
United States He is in no sense a 
competitor of any Rotarian, anywhere, 
because he is a 


SPECIALIST 


Vhat he prepares and sells nobody 
else in the world prepares or sells, 
therefore, he seeks the trade of Rota- 
rians and their friends in all sections 


of the country through mail orders. He 
also invites personal calls from Rota 
rians or their friends when they are in 


New York, at any of his four stores 

three on the west side of Broadway, 
near 30th, 45th and 99th Streets, and one 
in Herald Square, 6th Ave. at 35th Street. 


“Hatch He Pays the Parcel Post” 
On Mail Orders 
Write For Price List 


His specialties are: 
Mixed Salto-Nuts (many varieties) 
$2.25 the lb. 
Italian Chocolates, $1.50 the Ib. 
Supreme Chocolates, $2.00 the Ib. 


Address: Hatch, Herald Square, New 


York City. 
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Z Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you register (R) 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon 
every day at this Hotel Visiting Rotarians 
always welcome. 














Century Engraving 


an 
Embossing Company 
19 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Ww.G.H President, Rotarian 
Julius Biel, Vice Pres. and Treas. 





Real Rotarian 
“LIVE WIRE” 
Collection Service 


I CAN COLLECT YOUR HARD 
ACCOUNTS ANY WHERE 


DAVID MORANTZ, Rotarian, Collection Specialist 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 






“CUESTA-REY” 
CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 


MADE IN BOND 
of the 
Finest Imported Cuban Tobacco 
Sold by all best dealers. 


CUESTA, REY & CO. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. 


































(v 
OW aSales Manager Increased Sales 142% 
by Rearranging Plan of Compensation”—in 
TESJB SALES MANAGEMENT 
itttrt fr! for January A magazine read by over 
H a+ of tt] 6,000 sales executives every month 
} ae Four month trial subscription $1—$2.50 a year 














= THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1287 BROOKS BLDG., CHICAGO, 














NO COUPONS 








ADVERTISING 


personal service that pots life 
A, conviction into your business 
message to the public —~ 


MADAM: Ce eung W.VA. 








| 





THE TORCH PRESS 


~ Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Fine Book and Catalogue 
Printing 


Correspondence Solicited. 











NEE a ee 
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an lee 


ka 





erkowitz 
Envelope 


Compdany 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FOR Ney 
HEAVY MAIL 4 














Branch at 


(assets foarte tA Y 
‘The Famous Hofbrau” 


Broadway and Thirtieth Street 
NEW YORK 
Quaintest Place in America 
A Wonderful Restaurant 


August Janssen, Rotarian 
ew even, 


—. 


Conn. 
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BILL WAS A ROTARIAN 
OTARIANS of Albany, N. Y., have discoy. 
ered the interesting fact that Willian 
Shakespeare, a celebrated English poet and dra. 
matist, was planning a Rotary Club before Pay 
Harris ever got the idea. Here is the proof. 
“Honest good fellows, ah put up, put up’ 
Romeo and Juliet. 
“Give me your hand and let me all your {or. 
tunes understand”—As You Like It. 
“Hang out your banners on the outward walls” 
—Macbeth. 
“Sit down and feed and welcome to our table” 
—As You Like It. 
“Now good digestion wait on appetite and 
health on both”—Macbeth. 
“Oh musicians * * * play me some merry 
dump to comfort me”’—Romeo and Juliet. 
“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears”—Julius Caesar. 
“Being mechanical, you ought not to walk upon 
a laboring day without the sign of your profes- 
sion. Speak, what trade art thou?”—Julins 
Caesar. 
“Halloo your name to the reverberate hills’— 
Twelfth Night. 
“T cannot tell what the dickens his name is’— 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
“No profit grows where there is no pleasure 
ta’en”—Taming of thé Shrew. 
“Zounds! I was never so bethumped with 
words”—King John. 
“So sweet and voluble is his discourse” —Love’s 
Labor Lost. 
“Brevity is the soul of wit”’—Hamlet. 
“For this relief, much thanks”—Hamlet. 
“T would applaud thee to the very echo”— 
Macbeth. 
“Stand not upon the order of your going; but 
go at once’—Macbeth. 


® 


An Echo From the Past 

The Wobbly One: “Offisher, did you she me 
f-fall?” 

Officer: “Yes.” 

The Wobbly One: 
me before?” 

Officer: “No.” 

The Wobbly One: 
it washz me?” 





“Had you ever sh-sheen 


“Then how d-did you know 





®) 


To Be Procrastinated 

“T want to be procrastinated at de nex’ cor- 
ner,” said Mr. Erastus Pinkly. 

“You want to be what?” demanded the con- 
ductor. 

“Don’t lose your temper. I had to look in the 
dictionary myself before I found out that ‘pro- 
crastinate’ means ‘put off’.” 
® 

The Difference ; 

“Parson,” exclaimed Ephram, “I’se got ‘ligion 
—ligion, I tell you!” 

“That’s fine, brother! 
aside all sin?” 








You are going to lay 


“Yes, sah.” 

“You're going to church?” 

“Yes, sah-ree.” 

“You are going to care for the widows?’ 
“Ah, yes, sah.” 


“You are going to pay your debts?” 
“Sah? Dat ain’t ’ligion; dat’s business.” 
—Taken from Rotary Punch, Sioux City. 
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in “Jf” for Rotarians 
‘ith Acknowledgments to Rudyard 


Kipling) 
I u can keep the faith of those about 
you, 
nown for one who always plays the 
game; 
So lve that when you speak no one will 
doubt you, 
Nor ask if words and actions are the 
same; 
If vou can throw the whole of your en- 
a 
ur heart and mind as one—to make 
your town, 
The one best place to live in; seeking 
never 
The limelight, nor the puff of cheap 
renown ; 
If vou can take the hand of some poor 
' brother 
And lead him from the thing that helpt 
his fall. 


If you can view the failing of another 
\Vith charity and tolerance for all; 
If when you smile some heart is made 
the lighter, 
Some soul’s despair is changed to new- 
born hope; 
If the dark places of the earth are 
brighter, 
Because you led the way to those who 
grope; 
If you are able by your cheery greeting, 
To smooth the line of care from some- 
one’s face;— 
To make him feel that from that casual 
meeting 
New strength has come with which to 
run the race; 
If you can sing a chorus,—tell a story,— 
Play like a boy,—feel always just 


eighteen ; 
If when there’s work around—to you the 
glory 
Of showing all the rest what work 
CAN mean; 


If all thru life, whatever he your station, 
You —— the thought of service fill your 
soul ;— 
Service to God, to mankind and to nation, 
Until what was the part becomes the 
whole; 
If you can do all this until life closes, 
Yet realize your task is but begun 
You may die poor, but, by old Holy 
Moses, 
You'll be a good Rotarian, my son! 


—Will Arthur, R. C. of New Haven, 
Conn. (Copyrighted.) 


® 
The Miracle 
LAY with half-closed eyes, worn out 
with pain; 
And day was night, and life a fearful 
thing. 
I heard a stirring, as of flowers in rain, 
Or little birds that move before they sing. 
And by my side I found a fairy form, 
“Your own. A sturdy son,” the kind 
nurse smiled. 
A bundle of pink rose-leaves, soft and 
warm— 
And unbelievable! A mystic child! 
The white-garbed angel placed it close to 





me, 

Showed tiny face and dimpled fingers 
bared, 

And smiled again, and “Hush” ed mys- 
teriously ; 


Then tip-toed ’round the room. And 
still—I stared! 
* * * 
In dashed an interne with a tragic face. 
“My God!” he cried. “My God! What 
_ have you done! 
‘he infant here? This girl’s a tonsil case! 
it goes to Mrs. B——, in forty-one!” 
“Marjorie Kinnan in Democrat Ditties. 
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Sty oe. ‘Shui 
How Would You 
Like It ? 


Suppose you brought home to dinner a 
man whose good opinion you valued very 
highly—a man whose influence could help 
or hurt your business. And suppose this 
man was a big, strapping, full-bodied man 
who weighed over two hundred pounds. 
Friend Wife, realizing the great impor- 
tance of a good dinner, has created a 
spread that is nothing short of a miracle. 
You bring your guest to the table. He 
sits down and the chair groans under him 
and gives a sickening sidewise lurch. He 
grabs the cloth to keep from falling and 
pulls his soup into his lap, and you see 
that budding plan of yours that depended 
so much on his influence take wings and 
fly away to the land of Never-Will-Be. 
Wouldn’t that take the joy out of life? 


Charlotte Diners 


will never cause you that embarrassment 
because they can’t squeak or wobble. 
They are made of solid oak, solid walnut 
or solid mahogany, according to your pref- 
erence. They're locked permanently in 
all four corners with the Charlotte Joint 
Lock. You can tip back in a Charlotte 
Diner without loosening the joints. Try 
it with an ordinary dining chair and you'll 
probably ruin it forever. There are a 
dozen or more exclusive points about 
CHARLOTTE DINERS that I would 
be glad to tell you. Write to 


Bill Graham, Rotarian 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE -:- MICHIGAN 






























quickly enable, you to 
recognize the “perfect 
protection for x, 
shoes.” Look for 
the name Allen— 
it is your guar- 
antee of style 
and service. 
Made in all 
colors— 
three 
snappy 
styles. 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 
Makers of The Allen Shutter 
Radiator Cover 
16 West Glst Street, New York 
Chicago Branch—2007 Michigan Avenue 





















Deflect wind and iB 
and stop that draught 
on the back of the 
neck. Glass is thor- 
oughly protected with 
rubber bushings. 
Easily attached to 
any car. They not 
only add comfort but 
instantly catch the 
admiring eye of the 
public. 


Price $20.00 Pair 


At your dealers or sent on receipt of price. 
Glass comes 18, 20 and 22 inches long 


STAR WING COMPANY 


170 W. Randolph Street CHICAGO 
































For 16 years we have been building organizations 
of some of the country’s largest firms, and for 16 
years we have been building futures ‘ter men whe 
desire to advance toward the goal of success. 
EMPLOYERS! Let us supply you with men of 
experience in your line and who have the record 
of producing. 

MEN! Let us help you attain success by placing 
you in positions with futures. Below are a few 
of the many opportunities we have to offer: 


2089 SOUTH STATE STREET 











The Man and the Job 


(Our Service Free to the Employer) 


yy Or fas eid eduasien ainda pede kena 19,000 

PD DO iaccccccendivece 8,000 
: yy ee AOUCORe boveeeeceseuseseee 8,600 
iis tihacnase ascecscesbedesecese Ao up 
14 Bookk aad eel dakiaw ete $150 te $200 
Ge PEED Gone eccecccecceccven $76 to $160 
Pati hé own ne deeeeds 00 thes $80 te $150 
Salesman, Mech. rubber........-...+...++5 $8,000 
178 Salesmen, various lines, $150 to $800 and 

commission. 

EK ccaddvddsaanaccusdeccaee $5,000 


The Right Maen for the Right Place 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 


Jas. O. Craig, Pres. 


(Rotarian) 
CHICAGO 
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Near to the center of interest. 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 


Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you’re 
in New York. You will have my personal attention. 


Write me for information budget with auto map, 





Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West at 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 
Comtort- 


etc., sent gratis. 


Rotarian Copeland Townsend 


Lessee-Director 











Montreal, Que. 


CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


“The Windsor” 
MINION SQUARE 


JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 
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FLAVORIN 
EXTRACTS 


FOR 
PURITY STRENGTH 
AND FINE FLAVOR» 

WINNER OF 
TTHIGHEST AWARDS 
AT AMERICAN AND 

EUROPEAN 
EXPOSITIONS 


LARGEST SELLING BRAND 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


32 FLAVORS AND 
OLD VIRGINIA 
FRUITTI-PUNCH 
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| 
| sure him good luck in finding good fighting 
| 





ss 


A BUSINESS MAN’S PRAYER 


EACH me that 60 minutes make an hour, 
i ig 16 ounces one pound and 100 cents one 
dollar. 
| Help me to live so that I can lie down at 
| night with a clear conscience, without a gun un- 
der my pillow and unhaunted by the faces of 
those to whom I have brought pain. 
| Grant that I may earn my meal ticket on the 
| square, and that in earning it I may not stick the 
| gaff where it does not belong. 
Deafen me to the jingle of tainted money and 
| the rustle of unholy skirts. Blind me to the 
faults of other fellows, but reveal me to mine 
| 
| 
| 





own. 

Guide me so that each night when I look 
| across the dinner table at my wife, who has 
| been a blessing to me, I will have nothing to 
conceal. Keep me young enough to laugh with 
my children. 

And when come the smell of flowers and tread 
| of soft steps, and the crunching of wheels out 
| in front, make the ceremony short and the epitaph 
| simple: “Here lies a MAN.” 

—Sioux-City (Iowa) Punch. 
®) 
CRICKET FIGHTS 
| RICKET fighting is a very popular sport 
¥ in China, according to a U. S. Marine who 
just returned here from a tour of duty in the 
| Orient. 

“The most celebrated cricket fights are those 
at Fa-ti, near Canton,” says the sea-soldier. “A 
| number of sheds are provided, made of mat- 
ting, and are divided up into compartments. 
Each compartment contains a table with a ves- 
sel standing on it in which the encounters take 
| place. 
| “Big contests are waged, the attendance is large 
| and betting is heavy. Final results are posted 
| conspicuously. Crickets are matched according 
| to weight and color. 

“When a cricket with a long record of vic- 
| tories dies its owner puts it in a tiny coffin and 








| buries it, believing that funeral honors will as- 


crickets.” 








ROTARY AS WALT MASON MIGHT 
TELL IT 

e § HE folks we meet at Rotary are every sor 
and kind, from butcherman to Notary, of 
every type of mind; and yet I say they’re all alike 
in many, many ways; they’re princes every one 
you strike—to know them always pays. They’re all 
imbued with service though; and profit, most 
they think, when serving others as they ought— 
whose paths they interlink. That sounds to me 
like common sense, when it’s practiced right, jt 
ought to start to help man’s tendency to fight. 
Oh, these are days when each of us should love 
his fellow man; it’s not a time to fume and cuss, 
but help as help we can. The workingman ip. 
deed, the grim employer mops his brow, he’s 
lost his sense of greed; for now he takes a dif. 
ferent stand; that labor owns its share, and both 
together hand in hand aim to do what’s fair. 
Why that, my friend, is just the way two thou- 
sand years ago, the Man of Galilee did say that 
Golden Rule you know: “For as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye to them.” That 
ancient saying, then so true is now an apothegm. 


And that’s the thought, it seems to me, that 
lives in Rotary. It lives and that makes you 
and me each one a votary. For if a man will 
meet a man with fellowship in mind, without a 
single sordid plan, but selfishness behind; he’s 
bound to do that man some good, Rotarian or 
no, and better yet ’twill be the food to make the 
giver grow. 

—By One of His Admirers in The Buzzsaw of 
Kansas City. 








 Lasingtem, te. 
Hotel Phoenix 


G. CRAMER, Seo., Rotarian 
Vistting Rotarions W elcoms _— 











Heuston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


B. B. MORTON, Mer., Rotarian 


Rotary Lemcheons held here Thersdeys, 
ae re Reteriens W sicome. mo 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. 0. RELF, Gen. Mgyr., Rotasian 
Rotary Clad Beis her 6 b 
Vides Ron i Tuesdays, 18:18 











Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mgr., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 





OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


U. S. Flage—All Sizes—Qualities and Prices. 
Badges and Banners. Send for catalog. 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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LABELS, PRINTED CARTONS 


THE KEHM-FIETSCH & MILLER C0. 
430 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Rotarian 














Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


Headquarters Washington Rotary Club. 
FRANE 8. HIGHT, President, Rotasian 





Visiting Rotariaus W elcome 
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